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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES, MARQUIS & EARL CORNWALLIS, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OP BENGAL, 


Sc. c. &c. 


| THE FOLLOWING COLLECTION 18 INSCRIBED; A WELL-EARNEDy 
BUT INADEQUATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO A BENEVOLENT COMMANDER, 
WHO, WITH A MAGNANIMITY, NOT ALWAYS PREDOMINANT AT THE 
MOMENT OF VICTORY, WISELY AND MERCIFULLY SHEATHED HIS SWORD, 
 FORBORE TO CRUSH A PROSTRATE FOE, AND RESCUED TAE CITIZENS 
or SERINGAPATAM FROM THE HORRORS OF MILITARY EXECUTION. 
THAT SUCH GENEROUS POLICY MAY BE REMEMBERED AND 
IMITATED BY THE DIRECTORS AND THE BOARD or CONTROUL, THAT 
THE CONQUEROR OF TIPPO, AND THE PRESERYER OF THE BALLANCE 
OF ASIA, MAY LONG ENJOY THE HONOURS AND APPLAUSE OF HIS 
COUNTRY, AND THE APPROBATION OF HIS OWN HEART, Is THE WARM, 
THE DISINTERESTED. WISH OF , 


HIS LORDSHIP'S 
SINCERE WELL-WISHER, 
AND OBEDIENT, | 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


THE EDITOR. 
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PREFACE. 


— 


*XPRESSIONS ef gratitude, would be the beſt Preface to this 
| — continuation of a work, which at its commencement, affected 
not arrogant pretenſion, nor anticipated that kind encouragement, 

which how deeply ſoever it may have impreſſed the Editor's mind, : 
he confeſſes with humiliating fincerity, he did not expect, and 
ſtill fears, he does not entirely deferve. It is ſufficient to animate 
him to perſeverance in his humble labours, when he finds there 
are perſons, who can derive ſatisfaction from a book, neither 
dictated by firſt· rate genius, nor enriched by deep learning; a book, 
in which will be found few of thoſe viſionary reſearches, and refined 
ſpeculations, where ſocial utility and moral application ſcarcely find 

a place, & like Noah's dove, whereon | to ſet their feet.” 


To ſelect and lay before general readers, who, not 


faſtidiouſly delicate, or ſcrupulouſly nice, ſteal a few hours from 

buſineſs or pleaſure, ſtriking facts, and intereſting circumſtances, 
ſuch as in moſt inſtances come home to the boſoms of us all; 
to render a e attention to ſelf-intereſt, fairly compatible with 
5 | liberal 


PREFACE. 


c ct ont to inculcate, not 

only a forbearance from vicious habits, but alſo from their oppoſite - 
extremes, which too often lead into embarraſſinent and ſecluſion ; 
£ to cry down alike debaſing ſuperſtition, and the uncomfortable 
ſophiſtry of unwarrantable ſcepticiſm; to pick out, like the patient 
animal, who with cautious ſecurity climbs the lofty Alps, that 
happy midway between laviſh unconditional ſubmiſſion, and the - 
mad licentiouſneſs of anarehy; to point out occaſionally, the 
neceſſity of reform, and by that ſure method, to prevent revolutions, 


| | always hazardous, too frequently fatal and ineffectual; to collect what 


is diffuſed, to glean in ſpots which have been ſometimes neglected, 
and ſometimes forgotten ; to manufacture a faleable commodity for 
_ the bookſeller, and to keep out the inroads of ennui or diſcontent, . 


© from himſelf as well as others, were (if he may be permitted to 


repeat them) motives which firſt ſeduced, and encouraged by public | 
favour, ſtill invite him, to encaunter the teazing delays, and | 
| ing minutiæ of the preſs. 


ERRATA. 


—— — 


ERRATA © - 


Page 7, column fin, line 24 from the top, for with, read wiſh. 


: 31, column firſt, line 12 from the bottom, for colulſion, read colluſion. 


— 34, column firſt, line 14 from the bottom, for maratime, read maritime. 

— 46, column ſecond, fir 4 line at top, dele the n after _ ard 

Phcenix. ah 

— $0, column firſt, line p ws bottom, for leiure, read leiſure. . 

— 79, column ſecond, line 14. from top, for _ chronicle, read 
8 county chronicle. 

——90, column ſecond, line 20 from the top, for violence, read virulence. 


— 104, column ſecond, line 20 from the bottom, fo ee read 
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ALPHABETICAL ANECDOTES, &c. 


the Britiſh army, of amia- 
ble manners, and enferprizing 
x 042 ; who, animated warmly for 
the public ſervice, raſhly ſubmit- 
ted to the expedient of an illicit 
intrigue. with Arnold, a general 


officer in the American army, 


during the campaign of ſeventeen 


hundred and eighty, and being 


detected, ſuffered death in the 
prime of life, after the moſt 
werful interceſſions, and re- 


peated threats of retaliation, which 


were found ineffectual to bend 
the ſtubborn ſenſe of duty, para- 
mount to all other conſiderations, 
in the breaſt of General Waſh- 
 ington. 5 
But however we ma 
the untimely death o 


lament 
a good 


young man, a dutiful ſon, and 


an affectionate brother, whoſe 
active zeal was his only crime, 
we are bound by the ſevere de- 
crees of impartial juſtice, to conſi- 
der the puniſhment he ſuffered, 
as ſtrictly conformable to the laws 
of war. With clandeſtine views, 
and in a ſecret manner, he had 
introduced himſelf within 


ANDRE, JOHN, a Major in 


the 


lines of the enemy; diſguiſed in 
his dreſs, and aſſuming a feigned 
name, he was taken in the very 
act of conveying intelligence; he 
declared, himſelf, that it was im- 


poſſible to ſuppoſe that he came 
on ſhore under the ſanction of a 


flag; he was, of courſe, in every 


ſenſe of the -word, a ſpy, and, 
with all his valuable qualities, 
certainly merited death. | 

Had another agent in this dis- 
graceful and unfortunate inter- 
courſe, been ſeized, and ſacrificed 


to public juſtice, few Americans, 


and I believe but one Engliſhman, 
would have deplored 1 fate; 
could the rigid maxims of military 
diſcipline; have been ſomewhat 
relaxed, or the harſh mode of 
putting the unhappy: young man 
to death, have been altered or 
ſoftened in ſome of its odious for- 
malities, which in his laſt hours, 
mortified him more ſeverely than 
the loſs of life, the cauſe of liber- 


ty could not poffibly have been 


injured, and ſuch conduct would 
have done credit to the finer feel- 
ings of the tranſatlantic generals, 
in which, by the. voice of party 

5 | maleyolence, 


e henefattors.” 


4 ANDREW FLETCHER, 


malevolence, or of truth; they 
are accuſed of having been groſſly 
—__ 


talia cogunt, was aptly quoted by 
the American chief, whoſe merits 


will bear a compariſon without 


injury, among the.moſt renowned 
heroes of antiquity EE 

I have ſeen a letter written by 
Major Andre; when a young man, 
and in a *counting-houſe; his 
original deſtination being com- 
mercial; from this he was pro- 
bably tempted by a faſcinating 
Aplendor attached to the military 


profeſſion; a prevailing tendency, 


which often is foſtered by the erro: 
neous conduct of mankind, <*+* who 
4 beſtow a more liberal applauſe 
on their deſtroyers, than on their 
| facto «© Tnſtead of a 
t merchant,” ſays the Major, in 
his letter, in ſauff coloured 
% cloaths; and a bob wig, count: 
ing money, I ſometirhes, in a 
“e reverie, fancy myſelf a Marl. 
© borough, mounted on m 
+ charger, and fiercely ' brandiſh- 
&« ing a truncheon. I ſee national 
4% thanks, ſumptuous palaces, ti- 
te tles and honors, fhowered down 
„upon me, while painters, fid- 
6 lers, and poets, join to celebrate 
„% my name; the porter ſaddenly 
© opens the door, I ſtart from my 
& trance, and difcover myſelf 
« plain John Andre, by the ſmall 
* coal fire of a gloomy counting- 
1 houſe, in a narrow obſcure 
„court, near the heart of the 
r 5 
A NDREW FLETCHER, of 
Saltoun, a Scotchman of 
courage, integrity, and ſtrong 


feelings, before the union, an ra 


'Fhich he called the reproach and 


& that aſcendancy, 


diſgrace of his country. - Aﬀer 
exhauſting: his eloquence, as a 


member of the Scotch parliament, 


Res duræ et regni novitas me 


in oppoſing this grand coalition 
of two kingdoms, which had been 
diſtinguiſhed, during many ages, 


for inveterate and bloody animo- 


ſity, he reſolved to quit a country, 


which, he declared, would never 


have conſetited, to what he termed 
the annihilation of its monarchy, 


but by the influence of Engliſh 
„ Will you,” cried the 
1ndignant patriot, * will you con- 


gold. 


« ſent that the majority of your 
& nobles ſhall be degraded, and 
e that your gentry ſhall be only 
partially admitted into councils, 
% which' are to difpoſe of the 


e lives and properties of you all! 


© councils, in which the voice 


« and opinions of the few, will 


be overuled by the greater num- 
ber; and the intereſts of their 
% new ally, will, in every in- 
& ſtance, be ſacrificed to the venal 


"8 eg of our ſouthern neigh- 
TH 


ours, who have gained over 
* us, by the arts of corruption, 
which- they 
never were able to procure by 


Le the ſword.” 


As he mounted his horſe, the 
people - crowded round him, in- 
treating that he would not forſake 
his native land; * Tr is only fit 
for the ſlaves who ſold it,” was 
the only anſwer he eondeſcended 


to make, and violently ſpurring 
his horſe, he was in a few minutes 


out of their ſight. ' : 

© The patriotic, the laudable en- 
thufiaſm, of our honeft Caledo- 
nian, like other kinds of enthu- 
fiaſm, unchecked by - reaſon, 


« g&erinform'd its tenement,” and 


led its miſguided pupil into error 


0 — 
- 
— 


— 


and inisfortune. Had he liſtened 


to the dictates. of common-ſenle, 


or the arguments of others, rather 
than the violent ſuggeſtions of 
| partiality and paſſion, he muſt 
have conſidered the union, as a 
ſolid foundation of peace and 
happineſs, in both countries, to 
generations yet unborn: While 


mutual exertion, common intereſt, 


and mutual defence, would enable 
Great Britain to defy the attacks 
af a threatening world, Scotland, 
burthened with only a moderate 
ſhare of taxation, would enjoy all 
the benefits of a great commercial 
empire. A century has nearly 
elapſed and ſtrengthened theſe as- 
ſertions, during which period, the 
northern. portion of the kingdom 
has made gradual advances, in 
wealth, trade, and happineſs, with 
ſome exceptions on the ſcore of 
agricultural improvement. In 

this important concern, the land- 
holders, taught by ſelf-intereſt, 


the grand, the unfailing ſtimulus to 


us all, have laid down ſuch immenſe 
tracts of ground, formerly arable, 
into ſheep-walks, and feeding- 
farms, that the lower orders of 
mankind, without work, and 
without aſſiſtance from poor laws, 
| have, in ſome inſtances, been 
| expoſed to famine and death. 


This evil it is eaſier to lament 


than remedy; for who ſhall pre- 
vent a proptietor from making 
the moſt of his property? yet 
while we have ſo many millions 
of acres, wild, waſte, and un- 
cultivated, it ſurely is important 

r our governors to, know, that 
- Gnce the peace in ſeventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-three, more than 
fifty thouſand perſons, exiled by 
penury, ariſing from a want of 


ANDREW FLEFCHER. 


3 
labour, have emigrated from the 
north of Scotland. If to afford 
empldyment to the poor, and at 
the ſame time render eſſential be- 
nefits to the farmer; if to prevent 


the ſeceſſion of ſo many thouſands 


of uſeful ſubjects, independant of 
the cruelty and hardſhip of being 
driven from their native country, 
be thought an object worthy of 
notice, I warmly recommend a 
paper publiſhed by the Bath fo- 
ciety, on a method of increaſing 
the produce of farms; it is writ- 
ten by a Hampſhire farmer, and 
a ſenſible man, who emergi 
from the ignorant obſtinacy, an 
miſerable indolence, too often 
found among little occupiers, clear - 
ly, and confirmed by experience, 
accurately points out a method, 
by crops adapted to the nature 
of the ſtock, by which eight acres 
of land may be rendered as pro- 
fitable and productive as forty- 


| Fight, at the medium value of 


eir natural produce, in the 
cuſtomary culture. If art and 
induſtry can thus produce, from 
every acre of land, ſix times the 
quantity of its former produce, 
conſidered in à political view, 
it lays a ſtrong claim to our at- 
tention, as it is in effect extending 
the territory, providing abundant 
food and employment for the 
poor, and promiſes, if adopted, 
to keep down and moderate 
that crying, and, if government 


continue to neglect it, that dan- 


erous evil of the times, the 
ehormous and increafing price of 


the neceſſaries of life; for, as 


the Spaniſh proverb ſays, © where 
there is a ſcarceneſs of belly-tim- 
ber, there is little proſpect of 

peace.” {* 7: 


B 2 | ARC, 


— 


. 


me, jeans 


* C, JOAN of, the famous 
and intrepid Maid of Or- 
leans, who, in the obſcure con- 

dition of a peaſant's daughter, 
of Dom Remi, Dompre, or Do- 
remy, near Vaucouleur, a ſhep- 


herdeſs, and a ſervant of all-work 


at a country inn, felt the impulſe 
of inſpiration, enthuſiaſm, or 
good ſenſe, and attained the re- 
putation of à victorious warrior, 
a ſaint, and a martyr. 5 
Stimulated or inſtructed by the 
deep policy of a French com- 
mandant, Robert de Baudricourt, 
ſhe reſcued her king, the laſci- 
vious Charles the ſeventh, and 
her bleeding country, from En- 
gliſh thraldom. | | 

After much brilliant ſucceſs, 
prophetic declaration, and mi: 
raculous, - or myſterious conduct, 
admirably calculated to infuſe re- 
ligious and patriotic zeal into the 
terrified minds of ſoldiers, en- 
feebled by repeated defeats, this 
extraordinary woman was taken 


priſoner at the ſiege of Com- 


jegne, by the Engliſh, and, after 
: 275 Fondue with the ſo⸗ 
lemnity of legal and eccleſiaſtical 
forms, but evidently directed by 
the ungenerous rancour of an ex- 
aſperated enemy, who had con- 
feſſedly ſuffered from her ſuperior 


courage and abilities, ſhe was 


found guilty of ſchiſm, hereſy; 


and witchcraft, by her judges, 
the biſhops of Coutance, Liſieux, 
the chapter of Rouen, and other 
dignitaries, was excommunicated, 
and, with the uſual tender merey 
of the holy office, delivered over 
to the ſecular arm, to be burnt ;” 
a bloody, inhuman ſentence, 
which was executed, aſter the 


proceedings of theſe- enlightened 


men had been examined and con- 


firmed oy the univerſity of Paris. 


_ Shakeſpeare, who, in his hiſto- 
rical plays, appears to have been 
rather led by the popular pre- 
judices of the times, than his own 
ep ſenſe, has introduced the 
aid of Orleans on the ſtage, 


cloathed with ſupernatural powers 


which ſhe does not effectually 
exert, and aſſiſted by periapts, and 
choſen ſpirits, whom, in the cant 
of witchcraft, ſhe profeſſes to have 
fed with her own blood; but they 
forſake her in the hour of 'need : 
yet, notwithſtanding this inviſible 


aid, he makes her exert conſide- 


rable military proweſs, and ſkil- 
ful manceuvre, and ſhe anſwers, 


with much art and addreſs, the 


abuſe of the Engliſh commanders, 
who call her, foul fiend of France, 
and hag of defpight, encompaſſed * 
with youthful paramours. The 
ſcandal of her indiſcriminate 
amours, I attribute to the malice 
of an enemy, and partly to an 
ineffectual effort, the unhappy 
woman made to ſave, or rather 
prolong her life, by pleading 
pregnancy. Her incontinence, 
which was never proved, could 
not eſcape the prurient imagina- 
tion of Mr. Voltaire, who has 
built on it a ridiculous, but dis- 
guſting and irreverend ſuperſtruc- 

ture. 1 00 8 N 

It is to be lamented, that poſthu- 
mous juſtice cannot extinguiſſi the 
flames of perſecution, or mitigate 


the 2 inflicted by cruelty and 


nonſenſe, on exalted worth, which 


feels the knife, the axe, the cord, 
and the pinchers of the inquiſitor, 
as acutely as the moſt notorious 
impoſtor, or abandoned ruffian; 
yet if it were permitted 

Es e 


ARC, JOAN OF. 5 
ſſes 


the grave, to know what paſſ 
in thoſe ſcenes we have left be- 
hind, it muſt have afforded ſome 
conſolation to the injured ſpirit 
of the Maid of Orleans, that her 
innocence of the crimes alledged 
againſt her, was publicly declared 
by Pope Celeſtin the third; and 
that ample juſtice has been done 
to her memory, as a patriot and 
warrior, by ſucceeding poets and 
--biſtorians : 
the moſt conſpicuous, for fine 
poetry, exquiſite humour, well di- 
rected ſatire, and ſtrong ſenſe, 


debaſed by profane alluſion, and 


beaſtly imagery. 
Voarious attempts have been 
made to purify this 


3 and 
you it an Engliſh dreſs, but they 


ve failed in common with one, 
from which the following extracts 
are made: the alternate rhyme 
ſieems ill calculated for long narra- 
tives, and begets a weariſomneſs 
from its recurring monotony, 
which the reader of Spenſer, 
with all the intereſting natural 
ſimplicity, and goodneſs of his 
heart, will find occaſionally creep- 
ing over him. | 

The tranſlator, 
regretted in his e that de- 
eency was too often ſacrificed to 
merriment, and that the nobleſt 
faculties of the mind were fre- 
quently proſtituted to impiety and 
lewdneſs; for which reaſon, he 
concieved it would be difficult to 
convince one half of the world, 
that it was poſſible to laugh with- 
out guilt, and the other half, 
that a writer might be moral, 


without incurring the imputa- - 


tion of dullneſs. It was alſo ob- 
ſerved in the preface, that the 


e * 


of theſe, Voltaire is 


infamy to their authors. 


T remember, 


king of a party, was, in effect, 
nb king of half his ſubjects ; 
— the ſame may, with truth, 
be affirmed of the writer of im- 
pious or obſcene compoſitions, 
which will be peruſed by only 
half the generality of readers. 
Such productions, however they 
may, for the moment, pleaſe pue- 
rile wantonneſs, - or irritate the 
languid impotence of debilitated 
rakes, will either ſink into the 


| oblivion they merit, or be handed 


down to poſterity, as badges of 


With ſuch peſts of ſociety, I 
fear, the pleaſing, the accompliſh- 
ed, the ſeductive, the dangerous 

oltaire muſt rank; over his 
memory, ſays a judicious critic, 
modeſty muſt bluſh, religion figh, 
and charity drop a tear. In the 
attempt of which I have been 
ſpeaking, this hitherto injurious 
gueſt was rendered admiſſible, 
without ſcruple, into good com- 


pany; and the tranſlator tried, 


perhaps he vainly tried, to ſepa- 
rate wit and fine ſentiment, from 
irreligion and impiety: the deſign 


might, perhaps, excuſe a want 


of ſucceſs in its execution, but 
the interval deſcribed in the po- 
em, being during a moſt brilliant 
æra of Engliſh hiſtory, when 


our arms were triumphant at the 


- gates of Paris, probably inflamed 


his imagination, diffuſed a patri- 

otic - brightneſs over the period, 

and attached him ſtrongly to the 
ſubject ; | | 3 
% Fortia facta patrum.? 

The opening of the poem, which 

is a rich and genuine ſpecimen 


of the mock heroic, pleaſed me 


munch, 


Fain 


of old, 


My voice is weak, unequal to 


their fame, 


Ter wil ry to fing of Joan fo 
Who gain'd in war a more than 


mortal name. 


i The pow'rs of France by England 


Ph trodden down, 
Were to new conqueſts by this 


virgin led, 


| ste far d the honor of the Gallic 


crown, 
And twin'd freſh laurels round 
her ſov'reign's head. 


| Her's was the taſk to rouze the 


tardy king, 
To wake her monarch fv his 
am'rous trance, 


ws cas which 


pleaſures bring, | 

And make him quit the _ 
for the lance. 
Tho! in a female ſhape and coarſe 
_ * attire, 

She fought like heroes ſung i in 
- © antient ſong 
Many may nen, gentleneſs ad- 
mire, 

But Joan was out, and as a 


lyon ſtrong. 


An muſt with wonder read what 


I affert, 
Read with ſurprize the truth I 
fing of here, 


How ſhe by magic, war, and love 


unhurt, 
Did keep unloos'd her ug 


Zone a year. 


Jo force the king from the be- 
witchingblandiſhments of the beau- 
tiful Agnes Sorrel, and to direct 
Joan of Arc in her "miſſion, no leſs 
2 * * Dennis, the pa- 


— 


ARC, JOAN o 
Fain wou'd I celebrate the ſaints 


tron ſaint of France, is invoked by 
the poet. 
« Haſte Gallic faint and reſcue 
vonder flock,” _ 5 
Whom England” s wolves as ten- 
der ſheep devour, 


Be to thy people a Nike fo rocks 


Or ſtorms of adverſe fate 


ſoon o'erpow'r, N 
Thou patron faint of thy moſt | 
chriſtian ſon, 

But for thy well-tim'd aid the 
Gallic ſtar, 


Had been eclips'd by England's 


phappier ſun, 
Whoſe rival rays till threaten 
from afar. 


6 Yes by St. Paul” the holy Den- 
nis cry'd, 
«© Theſe Engliſh dogs we quickly, 

mult deſtroy, 

6 'Their hereſies, unleſs the fates 

have ly 4 f i the | 
6s Will rebel arms a 
Pope employ. 
„Will reaſon chuſe, in ſpite of 
holy church, 
% Nor bulls, nor angthemua's 
ſhall diſturb, 

“% With truth their guide, they 

holy writ will ſearch, 


Nor tyrant, prieſt, or * 


bling law can curb. 


Their thund'ring navies riding | 


o'er the poles, 
„Through a long courſe of 


years alas I Y: 


„ Where Ganges lides, or where, 


th* Atlantic rolls, 
Britannia reigns as empreſs of 
the ſea. 


“Since Charles is held in harlot 
dalliance bound, 
& All ills 'tis ſaid by oppoſites 


are cur'd, 
6 Some 
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L 6-Some virgin chaſte | and pure 
ſhall ſtraight be found, 
% To rouze the king in luſt and 


eaſe immur'd. 


triotic purpoſe, St. Dennis haſtens 
to Orleans, where a council of 
Gallic chiefs is held; his addreſs, 
and their anſwer cannot but force 
a ſmile from the fair, and will al- 
moſt efface frowns from the godly. 
Te warlike chiefs who draw in 
vain your ſwords, 
«© While Charles your king to 
heav'n and glory loſt, 


4 Gives to a harlot's faſcinating | 


words, 


4 That : ear deny'd to you and 


all his hoſt; 


% Haſte, let us find ſome virgin 
e and pure, 
Whom heav'nordains to bleſs 
Pour griet-{woln eyes, 
* And if you with that church 
or ſtate endure, 
* Aſhſt me in my holy enter- 
prize. 
« Ah holy faint,” the roguiſh 
Richmond ſwears, 


4 If this your errand, here you 


come in vain, 
“Our kings and captains make the 
virgins ſcarce, 

« You have them plentier in 
your bleſt domain. 


&* Perhaps ſome nunnery's feques- 
ter'd ſhade, 


«© May this rare phcenix for a 


ſaint produce, 

«Yet there 1 fear the monks their 
tricks have play'd, 

Apply'd this public good to 
private uſe. 

In ſpite of ſermons and divine, 
command, 


With pious indignation and pa- 


_ 4, Soldiers and ſailors by ſtrong 
paſſion fir d, 
4 For making baſtards through 


this am'rous land, 
Than making orphans have 
been more admir'd. 
& The virgin flow'r is ſcarce in 
this our chime,” 
Where curious amateurs ſo 
thickly ſwarm,” N 


Impatience plucks i, long be- 


fore its time, 
« Or the rank hot houſe keepe 


the plant too warm. 


Piqu'd at theſe words, St. Dennis 
look'd aſkance, 
And then withdrew, on cherubs? 
pPinions born, 
My courteous reader, may it 'be 
thy lot 
To crop this roſe, which blooms 
without a thorn. 
Oſſended at the profane far- 
caſms of his military audience, the 
ſaint ſeeks farther for, and at laft 
diſcovers at a little * where ſhe 
officiated as oſtler, Joan of Arc, 
who after many ſtruggles with 


amorous ruſtics, and their indif- 


creet hands, after being caſt lots 
for by Griſbourdon, a urdy-Ccor- 
delier, and a "om mulatteer, 
ſtill remains a true maid. —The 
poet is laviſh in his praiſes of the 
village which produced ths Phœe- 


nix. 


Let Doremy o'er * town pre- 


ſide, 
Tho' the no vineyards, no rich 
wines can boaſt, 
But for her Joan, the fleur- de- lis 
had dy'd, 
But for. gots Joan, the Gallic 


name were loſt, 


2 What 
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What though thy fields afford no 
ſplendid mines, a 
What tho' nor gold nor pearl 
thy maids adorn; 


Thou ſtill hadſt that which bricht. 


eſt gems outſhines, * 
Pure as the dew drops of the 


early morn. 


Thus did N ſaint who maiden j pure- | 


neſs ſou he's 
Inſtead 3 palaces or noble 


domes, 


* 
Find female honor 1 in an ale houſe | 


cot, 
Nor cloath'd j in gik, nor poi- 
ſon'd by perfumes. 


Whilſt ev'ry vein with luſt and 
rage beat high, 
Fell Griſbourdon the pow'rs of 
hell invok'd, 


By incartations ford the ſprites | 


drew nigh, 
And love deſpis'd to keen re- 
venge provok'd. 
By potent herbs and ſpells of hor- 
rid name, 
In death - like trance the ſorc'rer 
bound his prey, 
When good St. 
cue came, | 
a whoſe approach the monſter 
fled away. _ 


3 when fair juſtice ſhackled by 
chicane, 
Languiſn'd in legal net- work 
ſtrictly bound, 
TRurlow diſpell'd the artful quib- 
bling train, 
And ſoon the heav'n born god- 
deſs freedom found. 


The faint then addreſſes the fu- | 


ture champion of her country, in 
the following manner: 


bes 2 x St. Dennis, * ſaint of | 


France,” 


nn1s to her res- 


„Sent by high heaven's com- 
mand your king to ſave,” 
Given up to Agnes, riot, play, 

and dance,” 
And you I he as bumble, | 


chaſte and brave. Pb. 


Fear not my child; but quit thy 5 


humble taſk,” | 
For nobler works thy hands 
are now deſign'd,” 
„Of heav'n, through me, an eaſy 
conqueſt aſk,” | 
« And turn to warlike deeds' 
thy docile mind.” | 


The Gallic faint thus ſooth'd the | 
_ trembling maid, - 
Who felt her ind inflam'd with s 

noble fire; 


Her ſoul expands, and now Ho | 


more afraid, 
Courage and love of fo her 
breaſt inſpire. 


So when dame fortune in her blind 
Career; : 
The long wiſh'd ticket Conte | 
poor cit bequeaths, > 5 
He quits his drudgery and room 
in air; 
And eaſt of Temple-bar he ſearce- 
ly breathes. 


The ſecond canto of the trans. 
lation commenced as follows. 


Tis not enough in battles” loud 


_ alarms, 
Cool and witiuwate' o'er - the 
field to ſtride, 
He who wou'd wiſh to meet ſucceſs i 
in arms, | 
Shou'd have the gods to NONE 
on his ſide. I 


Alcmeena' s ſon, and he whoſe 
pride-fwoln heart, ; 
Sigh'd for new worlds to ravage 
with the — 
Paſs d 
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Valli: for the ſons 45 Jove, that 


ppy art, 
Aud bY ceſt nations F their 


ay ador'd. 


4 Rome by theſe arts attain'® i por 


rial ſway, 
Whilſt warlike chieftains trem- 


12 bled at her nod, 
Augurs and oracles prepar'd the 
way; 

What foe on equal terms cou'd 
meet a god? 


Good Charles the ſeventh in his 
. _ youthful days, 
; Ar Tours beheld a damſel paſſing 
ET 
This prince delighted much in 
dance and plays, 
And A 
ner 
Cou'd Venus form a maid in beau- 
_ ty's mould, 


More apt the pow'r of female | 


charms to prove? 
Who cou'd thoſe eyes, that well- 
turn'd ſhape behold, 
Nor feel the * ecſtacy of 
love? 


The _ of len inſpir'd her 
ongs, 
The youth of Flora heighthen 'd 
ev'ry grace, 
The pa ſymmetry to her be- 
ongs, 
The peaches' ſoftneſs blooming 
in her face. 


Kings, heroes, ſages, gloried 3 


her chains, 
To ſee and love her was their 
greateſt pride, 


The ſpeechleſs ſigh, th' in vain 


concealed pains, 


The look diſcov'ring what it 


drives to * | 


= Sorrell was his part- 


The loyal Agnes to her monarch 
kind, 
That tedious court, hard- * 
ed dames approve 
Relax d, nor Charles in lang ſus - 
pence repin d, 
Princes and kings make rapid 
ſtrides in love. 


Truſty Bonneau thi W lo- 
vers bore, 


Safe from keen ſcandal s pene- 


- trating eyes, 
To a fair caſtle on the banks of 
Loire, 
Whoſe rural ſcenes reſembled 


paradiſe. 


At court Bonneau was held in 
bigh repute, | 


In the king's pleafures an obe- 
dient imp, 
Myſterious, truſty, filent, as a 
mute, 
Plain country folks wou'd call 
the rogue a pimp. 


Imagine lovers! ye who know the 
bliſs 
Of keen deſires, which many 2 
tedious hour 


Has deeply ſtung, the painted rapt- 
rrous kiſs, 
The eye that ſpeaks, the tongue 
that wants the pow'r. | 
Alternate ſtruggles heave her 
ſnowy breaſt, 
Love and her virgin pride alter- 
| nate beat; 
Till pride, by warmth of paſſion 
, Cloſely preſt, 
Gives to great love à victory 
compleat. 
On poignant viands feaſt the youth- 
ful pair, 
Whilſt varied tones the voice 
and * abe | 


Ta 


2 


1 
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To ſing of heroes, who to beauties 


rare, 
Reſign'd their crown, their glo- 
Ty and their ſword. 

Rich ſparkling wine was mingied 
with the ſong, 
Wine fills the head and heart 

with vivid glee, 

And thence exhaling throu oh the 
nimble tongue, 

Burſts forth in wit and brilliant 

reparte. 


For ſeen by none but her for whom 


he liv'd, 


- Bleſt but in her the happy mo- 


narch ſat, 


Whilſt tender looks exhauſted love 


reviv'd, 


And to her wiſh he gave his fu- 
ture fate. 


wy joy the felt enliven'd all ber 


ths "Hits of all that vile co- 
quettes declare, 
Rapture's fine pencil gives «killing 
grace, 
And keen enjoyment much i im- 
proves the fair. 
4 Bleſt in thy arms“ the happy 
Charles wou'd cry, _ 
Let the fieree Harry o'er my 
realms preſide, 
64 If 1 have thee, vey s poorer ſtill 
than I, 
« My love, my lite, my Joy, 
| my only pride.” | 
With words like theſe he ſunk up: 


on her breaſt, 


Whilſt pillag d France was giv' n 


to ev'ry foe, 


The burning kiſs. upon her lips 


impreſs d, 


Effac ꝗ all mem ry of his coun- _ 


e . 


Such n de does not ſo heroic 


Let thou'd not "TRI our good 
Charles. abuſe, 9 


0 WEE. 

* ? 2 . 
: Wl 
1 SAY. 


For who in beauty's pow'r can i 

anſwer well, * Lo 
Wbat he ſhall fay or do, or hate 
or chuſe. = 


All conqu ring love reſtrains the 


warrior's hand, 
Victorious beauty reigns through- 
out the world, 
Armies and navies follow their 
command, 
And at their nod the wok of 
war are hurl'd. 


Whilſt Charles dof * 
his realms forgot, 
England's great Henry triumph'd 
through the land, 
Kind heav'n look'd down on Gal. 
la's fatal lot, 
And ſent St. Dennis on this high 


command. 


To Tours the ſaint then baſten'd 
quick with Joan, 

Where, loſt to fame, the king 
with Agnes lay, 


He woke the monarch in” an angry 


tone, 


Whilſt words like theſe, his zea - 
lous warmth diſplay; :- 


« Unhappy Charles, for nobler 
combats form'd,” _ 
« ] bluſh to ſee the ming fo 
much debas'd,” 
“ Thy town of Orleans will be 2 
quickly ſtorm'd, 
25 hag here in ſlice you 
your moments waſte.” 
* One word, dear faint, with rer 
rence wou'd I ſpeak,” 
The ring reply d Aerials can't 


emp loy”.. 


46 Their 


Their time, too 8 for an 
a m'rous fre 
Their taſte's too pure! for groſs 
and earthly joy. | 
® And yet I fivear, wer't thou 
ſo y try'd,” 4g 
6 Wer't 2 ou, like 
blood and ſpirits high,” 
n With lovely Agnes panting by 


be as fond as I.“ 


« Behold that face, where fits tri- 


umphant love,” 
© Thoſe pulpy lips, not only 
made to ſpeak;” 
4 Behold * og ſnowy mounts 
which quicker move, 
« As fears prophetic her Heat 
-»  fumbers break.” 
„ Hold,” cry'd the faint, 41 t 
Z you ſpeak the truth,” po 
« For when on earth, and 
/ ung, I felt love's pow'r ;” 
a Edvagh of Agnes, O my royal 
youth,” 
00 To war and glory give the 
preſent hour.” 


« + Beſides, if woman thee ſo much 


attracts, 


„ Behold a maiden pure as vir- 
r l putts, they tead 
r ow her 85 ead to 
_._ _ God-like Ar * 
* Thy dream voluptuous, and 
. thy couch forego.” 
1 She | is ordain d thy doating ſoul 
to rouze, 
Inſtead of myrtle and of roſe, 
to place” 
The crown and laurel on thy ſo- 
v'reign brows,” 
And from thy realms to drive 
yon . race,” | 


me, in : 


1 thy 0e, ſide,” ig 
& Thou wou'd'ſt give way, and 
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«© Muſt the ſtern voice of honout 
be obey d, 
The monarch cry'd ? ** maſt F 
my angel leave? 
«© This cruel ſacrifice muſt then be 
made, 
« Ah! faithleſs Charles! thy 
Agnes to deceive.” 
„ Alas! in yonder cottage had 1 
ſlept,” 
A flock of ſheep had been my 
daily care,” 
« Then undiſturb'd, my Agnes 
had I kept, 
« Nor horrid war had torn me 
from my fair.” 


« At leaſt, ood faint, permit one 
ſoft adieu“ 
At this, St. Dennis forc'd the 
king away; 
The power of female eyes too well 
- oe love-fick king | 
o grant Ove- uc z 
—— ſtay. 


The ſick bon vivant waking from 


his dream, 
Which offer'd richeſt dainties to 


his view, 


Thus hears the doctor far ry diſhes 


blame, | 
Forbid his port, his turtle, and 


ragout. 


Amors, JOHN, a native 
of Brandenburgh, who exer- 


ciſed the trade a miller, near 


Cuſtrin, and a ſubject of that 


illuſtrious, and philoſophic war- 
rior, Frederick, King of Pruſſia; 
who I believe needs no other ad- 
dition to his name, to diſtinguiſh. 
him from his predeceſſors, or the 
ſucceeding king. The mill, in 
which Arnold lived, was. plenti- 


Tue: 2 with water, at, the 
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time he purchaſed the leaſe ; he 


had regularly paid his rent, and 
ſupported himſelf and family in a 


comfortable manner, for upwards 
of ſix years. . 
Count Schmettau, the miller's 


landlord, having occaſion, in the 


year 1776, to enlarge a fiſh pond, 


contiguous to his ſeat, and to 


tur a greater quantity of water 


into it, ordered a canal to be 
cut from the ſtream, a little above 


the mill, notwithſtanding the ear- 
neſt remionſtrantes of his tenant, 
who foreſaw, and pointed out the 
injury he ſhould receive, and in- 


_ treated, that if the canal muſt re- 
main, he might be permitted to 


reſign his leaſe. This reaſonable 
requeſt being refuſed, the current 
of the ſtream was leſſened, and the 
water ſo evidently lowered, that 
the mill could only be worked du- 
Ting the floods, which ſucceed vio- 
lent rains. Arnold applied to a 
court-of law for redreſs, but ſen- 
tence was pronounced againſt him, 
and after much anxiety from his 
debts increaſing, while his ability 
for raiſing money, daily diminiſh- 
ed, his utenſils, goods and chattels, 


were at length ſeized, and fold, to 


Pay the arrears of rent, and a long 
awyer's bill. By the advice of his 
friends, who knew the benevolent 


and equitable principles of their 


ſovereign, he preſented a ſhort 


memorial on the ſubject, to the 
king, whoſe ſcrutinizing eye, e- 
qually formed for minute preciſion 


() 
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Auſtria, France and Ruiſia; to ha» 
vock and deſolation, his heart was, 
on moſt occaſions, alive to the in- 
tereſt and happineſs of his ſubjects. 

Frederick immediately diſpatch- 
ed a private agent to Cuſtrin, who 


examined the merits of the buſi- 


neſs, ſurveyed accurately the mill, 
the ſtream, and the new canal, and 
enquired particularly into Arnold's | 
former ſituation, and the probable 
cauſes of his failure. By the cau- 
tious deliberation with which he 
proceeded, the king ſeems to have 
guarded, ' as far as he was able, 
againſt thoſe oppoſite extremes, 
which the moſt amiable virtues 
ſometimes hurry us into ; he was 
fully aware of his natural, his well 
known antipathy to law and its 
profeſſors, ' who are too often the 
ſcourges and fire-brands of ſociety, 
and the diſgrace of a liberal pro- 
feſſion; from the ſurly judge on 
the bench, who browbeats or mis- 
leads a jury, and boaſts that he pays 
little attention to what evidence or 
counſel] adduce, but determines a 
cauſe in his own mind, from an 
early glance of his eye, to the baſe 
tipſtaff, who derives a diſhonoura- 


ble ſubſiſtence from the tears and 


groans of affliction. F 

Our royal legiſlator, one of the 
few hereditary monarchs, who by 
perſonal merit, deſerved to reign, 
reviſed with his own eyes, the va- 
rious evidence and pleadings before 
the court, and the whole of the 
law proceedings. Fearing alſo that 


and vaſt deſign, was immediately reſentment, and miſguided zeal 
Atruck with the ſimplicity of the might heat his imagination, warp 
poor man's narrative; and though his judgment, and lead him to in- 
during a. conſiderable portion of juſtice and oppreſſion, the very 
his reign, he was reluctantly com- crimes he meant to puniſh in 
pelled, by the united perfidy and others, and reſolving not to truſt 
Caanting hypocriſy of the courts of to his own opinions, he * 
So | | . everal 
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ſeveral of his moſt eminent cabinet 
veterans, who had paſſed in labo- 
rious ſtudy or daily practice, thro' 
the different provincial, municipal, 
and civil departments, before he 
finally determined on the conduct 
he meant to purſue. _ 
Early in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1779, having made up his 
mind, he ordered his chancellor, 
the judges of the high court of 


appeal, and the counſellors, who 


had approved and figned Arnold's 
ſentence, into his preſence. After 
deſcribing to them the purpoſes for 
which the ſeveral poſts they filled, 
were firſt created, and obſerving, 
that peaſants or beggars were to the 
full as well entitled to impartial 
juſtice as a king or a noble, and 
that an unjuſt or negligent magis- 
trate, who betrayed his truſt, or a 
corrupt court of law, partial in its 


proceedings, were more dangerous 


in a ſtate, and leſs eaſy to guard 


againſt, than a band of robbers; 


he laid before them their decree 
againſt themiller, and remonſtrated 
in ſevere terms, on a conduct, ſo 
oppoſite to the fundamental princi- 
ples of equity; he animadverted 
with warmth on their abſurd cru- 


elty, in ſuffering a man to be de- 


prived of water, the only means 
by which he cou'd work his mill, 
and then pulling him to pieces for 
arrears of rent. The chancellor 
was peremptorily diſmiſſed from 
his poſt, the ſeveral judges and the 
members of the court of Cuſtrin, 
were taken into cuſtody, and im- 
mediately proſecuted. A ſum equal 
to the produce of the effects of the 
miller, and the amount of the law 
proceedings, was deducted from the 
. alaries of all who had a ſhare in 


the unjuſt ſentence. Count Schmet- 
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tau, a haughty German baron, 
who had long conſidered his vaſſals 
as animals, only a few degrees 
above his horſe, his hounds, or his 


hogs, was reprimanded, and or- 


dered to reimburſe to his late te- 
nant, all the rent he had received, 
from the time of the canal being 
firſt opened. 


My readers will probably be 


ſurprized to hear that this conduct 
of the great Frederick, in which 
the keen eye of ſevere ſcrutiny 
perceives {6 much to praiſe, ſo lit- 
tle to condemn, has been branded 


with the opprobrious epithets of 


arbitrary and tyrannical, by an in- 
genious and enlightened writer, 
who in many inſtances has proved 
himſelf an aſſertor of the Rights 
of Mankind. The force of his 
reaſoning, or the correctneſs of his 
ſtatement, I confeſs myſelf unable 
to perdeive, though they conclude 
with a potent argument, which he 
ſeems to mention with indecent ex- 
ultation, that the determination in 
favour of Arnold, was reverſed, a 
few months after the king's death, 

and that every poſſible reparation 
was made to the honour, feelings, 
and intereſts of the injured and de- 
graded lawyers, After every en- 
quiry into the buſineſs, I cannot 


but applaud the brave deceaſed old 


Fritz, as his ſoldiers uſed to call 
him; and ſhall only obſerve, that 


in ſome kingdoms, I had rather be 


the huſband of a pretty wife, a ba- 
ron, or a lawyer, than a miller, 
a peaſant, or a private ſoldier. 
The late king's behaviour, when 
laying out his own garden, at Sans 
Souci, was ſomewhatdifferent from 


Count Schmettau's; the builder 


and ſurveyor reported tir hin ns, 
Jeſty, that a neighbouring mill was 
an 
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miller, © that you might, if there 


an infurmountable impediment to 
all his improvements; that the mil- 
fer had been treated with for the 
1 Fon of it, and double its value 

ad been offered, or, if he prefer- 
red it, that another mill ſhould be 


he choſe; but that nothing could 
prevail on the old man to part with 


A {pot, to which he was particu- 


larly attach-d, and on which he 


had paſled the earlieſt and moſt . 


pleaſant period of his life. Don't 
ot; — know,” ſaid the king, who 
called on him to repeat his offers, 
& Don't you know, that if I pleaſe 
& T may take your mill, turn you 
„out, and not pay you a farthing 
& for it?” © Aye,” replied the 


was no ſuch thing as a ſupreme 


court of juſtice at Berlin.” The 


king laughed heartily, and altered 


the whole plan of his garden. - 
"A TTORNEY GENERALE, an 
officer of the crown, armed 


by the laws of England, or by 


and reſtrained. 


immemorial uſage, with powers, 
apparently inconſiſtent with a free 
conſtitution, and which it has 


built, in any part of the country 


* 


been the wiſh of many great, and 


many good men, to ſee moderated 
In the buſineſs 
of filing informations, and carry- 


ing on what have been called ex 


officio proſecutions, he is neither 
directed by the previous examina- 


tion and interference of a grand 


jury, nor controuled by the eſta- 


bliſhed forms of any court, which 
are cautiouſly obſerved in all 
other caſes. He can, by his own 


mere motion, give a name to, or 


put any conſtruction he pleaſes, 


on, the conduct, writings, or 
even the thoughts, of any perſon 
whatever. His proceedings are 


more ſummary method, 
from the inconveniences of 


ATTORNEY GENPRAL. 


commenced without any previous 
affidavit or examination, and if 
in the courſe of the trial, there 
appears any probability of failing 
in his charge, contrary to what 


takes place with other proſecutors, 


he incurs neither riſque nor ex- 
pence, but by a ſhort motion, he 
puts an end to the ſuit, and ſad- 
dles, perhaps, an innocent, but 
unfortunate defendant, with hea- 
vy and ruinous caſts. 
Another circumſtance, which 
has attached ſuſpicion to this 
mode of proceeding of the crown 
lawyers, 1s, that the Attorney 
General is removable at pleaſure, 
and placed in the high road to 
emolument and promotion; a 
ſituation dangerous to human 
virtue, not always ſufficiently 
powerful to induce a man to 
decide in favor of conſcience and 
honor, againſt a good place, and 
the ſolicitations, or mandates of 
a miniſter. In defence of this 
ſpecies of official proceeding on 
the part of the crown, it has been 
urged, that the licentiouſneſs of 
the preſs has been carried beyond 
all bounds of decency and truth ; 
that kings and miniſters are con- 


tinually expoſed, by artful, ſedi- 
tious writers, to hatred: and con- 


tempt; that in proſecutions” for 
libels on government, juries are 
partial to the ſide of the people; 
that in the moſt flagrant caſes, a 
verdict cannot be obtained for 
the king; and that a judicial and 
free 


ular reſtraint, was become abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. 


That the temper of the times, 


has, in general, an influence on 
_ qurymen,- cannot be denied; 


yet 
many 


Is 
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ny trials, in the memory of 
5 7 97 prove, that an Engliſh 
jury is not flagrantly inſenſible 
of the reſpect due to the execu- 
tive power, nor tardy in beſtowing 
exemplary puniſhment on the de- 
famers of public worth, or private 
virtue. 5 
The general cry which has 
gone through the land againſt 
this mode of proſecution, is, in 
itſelf, a ſufficient cauſe for limit- 
ing and reſtraining it; nothing, 
in general, being ſo likely to 
counteract the impartial admini- 
ſtration of ſubſtantial juſtice, as a 
defendant coming into court with 
every appearance of having been 
proceeded againſt rigorouſſy and 
unfairly. It is alſo the opinion 
of ſeveral ſound lawyers, whoſe 
inclinations in favor of the liberty 
of the ſubject, can never be 
numbered with their failings, 
that whenever the Attorney Ge- 
neral commences a proſecution 
ex officio, the defendant ſhould, 
as in other caſes, be permitted to 
ſhew cauſe, ' why the information 
ſhould not be granted. This con- 
ceſſion would ſtil} leave ample 
diſcretionary power in the breaſt 
of à court, would deprive many 
a ſuperficial frothy declaimer of a 
potent, a plauſible common-place 
argument, and refuſing it, can- 
not be defended on any plea of 
juſtice, common ſenſe, or good 
deſign. 5 
D AKERS who adulterate bread, 


AD the Turkiſh mode of puniſn- 


ing them.—See Vol. I. page 158. 
EAUTIFUL WOMEN, ſel-- 
dom pleaſant companions.— 
1 See Vol. I. page 2. | 
= Ber Dokx or, grand- 
| 0 5 father of the preſent noble- 
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man of that name, and attacked 
by the maſterly pen of Junius, 
who was anſwered by Sir William 
Draper, in a manner, whatever 
were his motives, by no means 


uncreditable to the abilities or at- 


tainments of the Manilla Knight. 
„When Greek meets Greek, 
tis then the tug of war.” 


My reaſon for "inſerting this 


ſhort article, is to notice in the 


reply of our brilliant, acute, and 


animated writer, a paſſage, un- 

founded in its inference, and not 

correct as to information. | 
It was his deſign to impreſs an 


unfavourable opinion of the Duke's 


pecuniary character; and he pro- 
ceeds to defy Sir William to pro- 
duce an inſtance, in which his Grace 
had relieved indigence, encouraged 
art, or patronized merit. That 
which Sir William Draper was 
unable or unwilling to ſay; I 


think it the duty of an impartial 


recorder, of good actions, to men- 
tion; as it ſurely becomes us, to 
be as ready. to render juſtice to 
ſplendid bounty, as to cenſure il- 
luſtrious offence. The Duke of 
Bedford, notwithſtanding the flow- 
ery periods, fine language, and 
overwhelming invective of his as- 
ſailant, was a generous, a prince-. 
ly, a delicate benefactor to the 
ingenious and amiable Henry Field- 
ing, who frequently did juſtice to 


the well directed liberality of the 


er. 

This conduct of the Duke has 
a particular claim to applauſe, as 
he was at the time, ſore in the ar- 
ticle of money, having been juſt 
involved in enormous expence, by 
his political attachments, which 


it muſt be confeſſed, were not in 


every inſtance, creditable, to his 


head 
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head or heart; and in the ſtimu- 
lating ardour of a conteſted elec- 
tion, his Grace had been unfortu- 
nately placed, in two inſtances, 
in a ſituation, at once diſtreſſing 


and ridiculous. | 
ENEFIT OF CLERGY, a 


legal phraſe, or technical 
term, which we often hear, and 
ſometimes repeat, without under- 


ſtanding its preciſe meaning. The 


dark cloud of barbariſm which 
fucceeded the downfall of the 
Roman empire, having nearly 
effaced hterary purſuits, the at- 
tention of the nobility, and the 
body of the people placed above 
labor, was wholly abſorbed by 
military exerciſes and the chace, 
while the regular and ſecular 
clergy became, for ages, with 
ſome exceptions, almoſt the ſole 
depoſitaries of books, and the 
learned languages. As it is natu- 
ral to reſpect what we do not 
underſtand, the monks turned 
the advantage to good account, 
and it gradually became a princi- 
ple of common law, that no 


clerk, that is to ſay, a prieſt, 


ſhould be tried by the civil 
wer. 5 1 
This privilege was enjoyed and 
abuſed without reſtriction, till the 
reign of Henry the ſecond, when 
the council, or parliament of Cla- 
rendon, or the ſenſe of the na- 
tion, were provoked by murder, 
rape, and ſodomy, to ſet bounds 
to eccleſiaftic licentiouſneſs, by a 
ſalutary regulation on this ſubject; 


but a law fo neceſſary was evaded 


by the infolence of Becket, and 
the baſe puſillanimity of King 
John, and his ſucceſſor. — - 
During a period . dis- 
graceful to the monarc 


„ and the 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 


clergy, a proviſion, artful, becauſe _ 
it ſeemed to wear the face of a 


remedy, was enacted, by which 
any perſon tried for felony, and 
found guilty, 
be exempt from puniſhment, ſi le- 


git ut clericus, if he was able to 


read as a prieſt. From this fineſſe 


the monks derived a conſiderable 


emolument, by teaching priſoners 
to read, which, however odtous 
or bloody their crimes, reſcued 
them from the penalty of the 
laws, and alſo x ans another 


important purpoſe, - as by theſe 


means, men of the moſt deſperate 
characters, 
humble and obedient tools of the 
church. This lucrative monopol | 


remained, till it was provid 


_— in the twenty-ſeventh year 
0 


was pronounced to 


were thus rendered 


the reign of Edward the 


third: but the noxious weed grew 


up in the ſhade of ignorance and 


confuſton, during the bloody con- 
| teſts of the houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, till it received a conſi- 


derable check under Edward- the 
ſixth, when it was determined, 


that no perſon convicted of man- 
laughter, ſhall claim the benefit 
of clerpy, unleſs he is a peer of 


the realm, or a clerk in prieſt's 
orders: and by the ninth of 
James the firſt, it was entirely 
taken away from thoſe delin- 
quents. _ 85 | 

Perſons at all converſant in 
legal points, or general reading, 


will, perhaps, {mile at this article, 


on a ſubject which they conſider as 
generally underſtood ; but I have 
trequently met with perſons, who 
imagined that the words, without 
benefit of clergy, implied, that 
a criminal ſhould have no ſpi- 
ritual guide when no more Kin 

| meant, 


| 


— 


= meant, than that his being able 
to read or write, ſhall not, in 
= any manner, exempt him from 
= puniſhment, and that he ſhall not 


be entitled to any of thoſe pri- 


J | vileges, formerly enjoyed by the 


= clergy. 2 


PACK HOLE,, a dungeon, 
ſo called in Fort William, 
Calcutta, meaſuring only eighteen 
feet ſquare, in which Mr. Holwell 
and one hundred and forty-five 
brave men exhauſted by fatigue, and 
a vigorous defence againſt a ſupe- 
rior force, were immured, by or- 
der of the Subah or Viceroy of 
Bengal, in the year 17506, during 
a ſultry cloſe night, which he who 
has melted under that debilitating 
chmate, may be allowed the un- 
envied merit of accurately de- 
ſcribing. Such a number of un- 
happy men, encloſed and preſſed 
together, in ſo narrow a ſpace, is 
not to be imagined or deſcribed 
without horror; it was a night of 
ſuffocation, languor, delirium, and 
death; eſcape or relief was impoſ- 
ſible, as immenſe pecuniary offers 
had been made to the guard, if 
they would report their ſituation, 
but the only anſwer was, that 
no one could preſume to wake the 
Subah, on pain of death. 
Water, in ſuch inadequate quan- 
tities as the grating of the windows 
would admit of, was conveyed to 


them in hats, by the humanity of 
an old centinel; but this refreſh- 


ment ſo precious, was found, after 
a momentary atleviation, to conſi- 
derably aggravate their complaints; 


and, like other comforts of human 


life, was alſo embittered with the 
reflection, that it could not be 
ſhared by their remote compa- 


pions, whoſe repeated cries for 


dying. 
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water, and ineffectual ſtruggles to 
reach it, ſerved only to diminiſh 
their remaining ſtrength ; while 
the kind hand of death was every - 
moment leſſening the number of 
miſerable creatures, who experi- 
enced relief from ſwallowing, and 
(in the caſe of Mr. Holwell, from 
whom TI relate the circumſtance) - 
/haring the copious 2 of 
their neighbours. They alſo at- 
tempted, by repeated intreaties, as 
well as by provocation, to induce 
the commanding officer of the 
guard, to fire on them, and at once 
conclude their miſeries. No rea- 
der can wiſh to dwell gn the ſhock - 
ing and nauſeating deſcription of . 
a horrid charnel houſe, crouded 
with bodies of the dead and 
After a night, which rea- 
lized or ſurpaſſed the torments and 
agonies of hell, the door which 
opened inwards, was unbolted, and 
as ſoon as the putrid heap, which 
prevented its opening, was removed 
by their almoſt expiring aſſociates, 
of one hundred and forty-ſix 
perſons, only twenty-three crawl- 
ed forth from this cavern of 
death ! -_ 

Such was the fate of the gallant 
Engliſh factory, occaſioned by the 
reſentment of the natives againſt 
the oppreſſions and enormities of 
Drake, a late governor of Calcut- 
ta, who after raiſing a ſtorm, had 
baſely quitted his poſt, and left 
men, whoſe bravery ought to have 
excited admiration and eſteem in , 
an enemy, to the ſupine cruelty of 
an unfeeling Subah, who, while 
Mr. Holwell was relating their 


ſufferings, ſtopt him ſhort, by ſay- 


ing, in a ſtern manner, I am 
„ well aſſured there was treaſure 
« in the fort; unleſs it is inſtantly _ 

„given 
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„given up, expect no mercy ;''— 
this inſult was intolerable from 
a tyrant who had ſhewn none, 
who was a cool, deliberate murder- 
er, as it after wards appeared, that 
the priſoners were driven into 
the black hole, by his expreſs di- 
rection, and expecting what would 
happen, that he had given poſi- 
tive orders, not to be diſturbed, 
during the night. Had I been one 
of the ſurvivors, I would, at all 
hazards, have approached the mer- 
cileſs villain, and have planted a 
dagger in his heart; in ſuch trans- 
actions, the feelings of nature are 
above law, judges are unneceſſary, 


and the voice of a jury ſuperfluous. 
This memorable tragedy, has 


made a deep, perhaps a uſeful im- 


preihon on my mind; reflecting. 


on the- diſmal cataſtrophe, 1 have 
converted it into a ſource of com- 
parative comfort. When my 
temples have throbbed with the 
irritation of a burning fever, when 
the wounds of calamity have been 
exaſperated by inſidious enemies, 
or ill- judging friends, when my 
mind agitated in a ſtorm of hopes 
and fears, was ſinking into deſpair, 
I have often caſt a thought on the 
ſufferers at Calcutta, compared 


their miſeries with my own, 


| breathed forth a. thankful ejacula- 
tion to the Almighty, and almoſt 
_ ceaſed to be wretched. 

LACKSTONE, SIR WIL- 


' LIAM, Vinerian profeſſor, 


and doctor of civil law, ſolicitor 


to the queen, and laſtly, a judge, 


who, waving over a dry ſubject, 
the magie wand of genius and taſte, 


has produced from the verbal ſub- 


tleties and perplexing intricacies 


intereſting work. 


which. after a long 


of juriſprudence, a pleaſing and 
4 * to the unwary.“ 


SIR WILLIAM. 


Let during the violent debates on 
the ſubje& of Mr. Wilkes's expul- 
ſion from the houſe of commons, 
it was the fate of our ęnlightened 
lawyer, to ſhare a degree of popu. 
lar odium, and to ſmart under the 


' ſevere, but elegant invective of 


Junius, who aſſerted, and he was 
not often miſtaken, that'Dr. Black- 
ſtone had maintained in parliament 
a doctrine, directly contradictory 
to what he ſupports in his excellent 
commentaries. During theſe diſ- 
cuſſions, to which half the king+ 
dom looked up with anxiety and 
expectation, the ſubject of this 
article defended the opinion of the 
miniſter and his majority, who had 


determined that Mr. Wilkes's hav- 


ing been expelled the houſe, inca- 
pacitated him from being again 
elected. Expulſion“ ſaid Dr. 
Blackſtone emphatically, I have 
ever held, to be one of the diſ- 
„ qualifications fer being again 
elected.“ Mr. Grenville, whoſe 
extenſive reading could only be 
equalled by his ready and almoſt 
intuitive application of it, to the 
purpoſes of the moment, an art 
which few great readers carry with 
them into the buſineſs of life; Mr. 


_ Grenville directly faw, that the 


queen's ſolicitor had laid himſelf 
open, he quoted his book, in 
enumeration 
of diſqualifications, without the 
leaſt mention of Expulſion, the 


Doctor concludes with obſerving, . 


“but ſubject to theſe reſtrictions, 
„every individual of the realm is 


5 eligible of common right,” A 
book and its author, a great law 


“ authority, thus at variance,” 
continued the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, * 1s in effect, a ſnare 
Sir William 
„N 
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feeling the-irrefiſtible force of the 
argument, was unable to reply, 


and ſunk. on his ſeat in an agony of 


confuſion and deſpair. A pauſe 
of filence enſued, till the gentle 


I -toned Sir Fletcher, ſeeing Mr. 


Grenville ſhake his head, elegantly 
obſerved, *© I wiſh the Honoura- 
© ble Gentleman, inſtead of ſhak- 
„e ing his head, would ſhake one 
„ good argument out of it.“ 
The point in diſpute, was of 
more importance, than at the firſt 
glance may appear to my readers, 
for it involved in its conſequences, 
the deareſt and moſt invaluable 
right of a Þritiſh ſubject. If a 
vote of the houſe, or rather the 
miniſter, independent of legal dif- 
ability, could incapacitate a ſuc- 
ceſsful candidate, a man, as was 
the caſe in the Middleſex election, 
hated and deteſted by his conſtitu- 
_ ents, if he poſſeſſed only a ſingle 
ſuffrage, might be choſen a mem- 
ber of parhament, and the firſt 
principle of the conſtitution be 
thus violated, by the fiat of men, 
whoſe power is delegated under 


certain reſtrictions. | OE 
In the ardour of debate, Sir 


William forgot the language of his 

commentaries, or when writing 
his book, forgot there was a pre- 
cedent upon record, point blank 
againſt him. In the year 1698, 
a Mr. Wollaſton, was expclled the 
| houſe, re- elected and admitted to 
take his ſeat in the ſame parlia- 
ment. The mortifying contradic- 


tion ſtared the Vinerian profeſſor 
in the face, and the following con- 
cluſion of a letter from his match- 


lefs, but inexorable aſſailant, whom 
I have occaſionally quoted, was I 


think, a ſufficient puniſhment. 


„Af, Sir William, I were perſon- 
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& ally your enemy, I ſhould dwell 
« with a malignant pleaſure, on 
* thoſe great and uſeful qualifica+ 
„tions, which you certainly pos- 
„ ſeſs, and by which you once ac- 
„ quired, though you could not 
«© preſerve, the reſpect and eſteem 
of your country. I ſhould enu- 
© merate the honours you have 
“ loſt, and the virtues you have 
„ difgraced: but, having no pri- 
vate reſentments to gratify, I 
« leave the puniſhment it deſerves, 
* to your cloſet and yourſelf.” 

Sir William felt the neceflity, 
or the inclination, to pen an ela- 
borate defence, which ſerving only 
to increaſe his difficulties, 1 have 
peruſed, without conviction, una- 


ble to remove this blemiſh from 


his character, he died, however, 


not witkout regret, for many va- 


luable attainments, unhappily em- 
ployed in the ſervice of bad men, 


and bad meaſures, whilſt he was 


ſurrounded by antagoniſts and 
competitors, eager and well quali- 
fied, on every occaſion, to ſearch 
for and proclaim, error, or ill 
deſign. 
LIGH, LIEUTENANT, com- 
mander of the Bounty armed 
ſhip. For an account of the cruel 
treatment he experienced, ſee Flet- 
cher, Chriſtian, who incited and 
conducted the mutiny. 
OSWELL, Mx. a Scotch 
lawyer, a friend of Paoh, an 
hiſtorian of Corſica, and a bio- 


grapher of Dr. Johnſon, who, 


with ſome.exceptions, on the ſcore 
of egotiſm, has given us a copious 
and intereſting, and in the opinion 
of thoſe who ought to know, a 
juſt picture of the life and conver- 


ſation of our great 1 — moral- 


ding the 


iſt, in which notw 


D 2 high 


20 
high colouring of partiality, and 
the projecting features of exagge- 

ration, a ſtrong reſemblance 1s 
| Preſerved, and the artiſt has made 
near approaches to the life. Hav- 
ce ing given a ſketch of my friend,” 
ſays Mr. Boſwell, in his account 
of their journey to the North, 
„ my readers may wiſh to know a 
« little of his fellow traveller. 
% Think then, of a gentleman of 
& ancient blood, the pride of which 
« was his predominant paſſion ; 
& in his thirty-third year, and 
& about four years happily mar- 
c ried, his inclination was to be 
4 a ſoldier, but his father, a re- 

% fpectable judge, had preſſed him 

© into the profeſſion of the law. 
« He. had travelled a good deal, 
« and ſeen many varieties of hu- 
% man life, had thought more than 


« any body ſuppoſed, and had a 


, Fretty good ſtock of learning and 
% knowledge. He poſſeſſed all Dr. 
„ Johnſon's principles, with ſome 
degree of relaxation, with too 

& little, rather than too much 

„ prudence, and in the /[zwelrne/s 

6 of his imagination, often ſaid 

„ things, of which the effect was 

very different from his intention; 

6 his acutenc/s in the opinion of 

« his friend the Doctor, would 

« aid enquiry, while his gaiety and 

« civility would ſoften the incon- 

' veniencies of travelling.” | 

A wniter,, who in theunbluſhing 

reveries of ſelf-approbation, thinks 


Himſelf authorized thus to dwell 


on his own panegyric, has palpably 
_ expoſed hinſelf 10 eritiellm rf 
ſatire, and the public have, at dif- 
ferent times, been entertained- in 
proſe and rhyme, at the expence 


of Mr. Boſwell, who with ſome © 


; trifling and ſome glaring abſurdi- | 
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canniſter tied to 
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ties, in his character, is not with- 


out many eſtimable qualities of 
head and heart. His unremitting 


attention to the intereſts of religion 


and virtue, and his aſſiduous ſearch 


after truth, in his narratives, tho! 


it often tells againſt himſelf and his 


hero, merit general approbation. 
The following effuſion of ſome 


wicked wit, which caught my eye 
in a public print, on the firſt pub- 
lication of his life of Dr. Johnſon, 


is I think worth repeating : & The 


„ perturbation of image, and figu- 


rative diſtortion of phraſe” are 


laughable, and well preſerved. 
LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY, 


ONE'S FRIEND. 

[ An Extract from the Life of Dr. 
Pozz, in ten volumes fol, 
written by James Bozz, Eſq; 
who flouriſhed with him near 
Fifty years. 

—WE dined at the chop-houſe, 
Dr. Pozz was this day very in- 
ſtructive. We talked of books: 
I' mentioned the Hifory of Tommy 
Trip. I ſaid it was a great work. 
—Pozz. © Yes, Sir, it is a great 
work ; but, Sir, it is a great work 


relatively; it was a great work to 


ou when you was a little boy; 

ut now, Sir, you are a great man, 
and Tommy Trip is a fie boy.“ 
I felt ſomewhat hurt at this com- 
2 and I believe he perceived 
t; for, as he was ſqueezing a le- 
mon, he ſaid, Never be affronted 
at a compariſon. I have been com- 
pared fo many things, but I never 


was affronted. No, Sir, if they 


would call me a dog, and you a 
my tail, I would 
not be affronted.“ | 
Cheered by this kind mention of 
me, though in ſuch a ſituation, L 
- aſked 
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aſked him what he thought of a 
friend of ours, who was always 


making compariſons, —Pozz. * Sir, 


that fellow has a ſimile for every 
thing but himſelf; I knew him 
when he kept ſhop ; he then made 


money, Sir, and now he makes 


compariſons. Sir, he would ſay 
that you and I were two figs ſtuck 
together; two figs in adheſion, Sir, 
and then he would laugh.” 

Bozz. But have not ſome great 
writers determined that compariſons 
are now and then odieus ?” Pozz. 
« No, Sir, not odious in them- 
ſelves, not odious as compariſons ; 
the fellows who make them are 
odious. The Whigs make com- 
pariſons.“ | 

We ſupped that evening at his 
houſe. I ſhewed him ſome lines I 
had made upon a pair of breeches. 
—Pozz. Sir, the lines are good; 


but where could you find ſuch a 


ſubject in your country ?”—Bozz. 
„ Therefore it is a proof of in- 


vention, which is a characteriſtic 


of poetry. —Pozz. © Yes, Sir, but 
an invention which few of your 
countrymen can enjoy.“ I reflected 
afterwards on the depth of this re- 


mark; it affords a proof of that 


acuteneſs which he diſplayed in 
every branch of literature, I aſked 
him if he approved of green ſpec- 
tacles?—Pozz. * As to green ſpec- 
tacles, Sir, the queſtion ſeems to 
be this; if I wore green ſpectacles, 
it would be becauſe they aſſiſted 
viſion, or becauſe I liked them. 
Now, Sir, if a man tells me he 
does not like green ſpectacles, and 
that they hurt his eyes, I would 
not compel him to wear them; no, 
Sir, I would difluade him.” A 
few months after, I conſulted him 
again on this ſubject, and he ho- 


noured me with a letter, in which 


he gives the ſame opinion. It will 
be found in its proper place, vol. 
vi. p. 2789. I have b much 
on this ſubject, and muſt confeſs, 
that in ſuch matters a man ought 
to be a free moral agent. 

Next day I left town, and was 


abſent for fix weeks, three days, 


and feven hours, as I find by a 
menjorandum in my journal. In 
this time I had only one letter 
from him, which is as follows: 
To James Bozz, £/q; 
& Dear Sir, | 
“ My bowels have been very 
bad, Pray buy for me ſome Tur- 
key rhubarb, and bring with you 
a copy of your Tour. 
Write me ſoon, and write 
me often. 
J am, dear Sir, 
„ Your's, -affeCtionately, 
* SAM POZZ,” 
It would have been unpardona- 
ble to have omitted a letter like 
this, in which we ſee ſo much of 
his great and illuminated mind. 
On my return to town, we met 
again at the chop-houſe. We had 
much converſation to-day : his wit 
flaſhed like lightening; indeed, 
there 1s not one hour of my preſent 


life, in which I do not profit by 


ſome part of his valuable commu- 
nications. 

We talked of wind. I ſaid T 
knew many perſons much diſtreſſed 
with that complaint. Pozz. © Yes, 
Sir, when confined, when pent 
up.” I faid I did not know that, 


but J queſtioned, if the Romans 


ever knew it.—Pozz. * Yes, Sir, 
the. Romans knew it.” Bozz. 
« Livy does not mention it.” — 
Pozz. 4+ No, Sir, Livy wrote 
Hiſtory. Livy -was not writing 


the Life of a Friend,” | 


On 
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On medical ſubjects his know- 
ledge was immenſe. He told me 


of a friend of ours, who had juſt 


been attacked by a moſt dreadful 


complaint; he had entirely loſt the 


uſe of his limbs, ſo that he could 


neither ſtand nor walk, unleſs ſup- 


ported: his ſpeech was quite gone; 
is eyes were much ſwollen, and 


every vein diſtended, yet his face 


was rather pale, and his extremi- 
ties cold; his pulſe beat 160 in a 
minute. I ſaid, with tenderneſs; 
that I would go and ſee him; and, 


laid I, *©* Sir, I will take Dr. Bo- 


lus with me.” —Pozz. ** No, Sir, 
don't go.” I was ſtartled, for I 
knew his compaffionate heart, and 


earneſtly aſked why ?-——Pozz. 
& Sir, you don't know his diſor- 
der.. Bozz. Pray what is it?“ 


— Pozz: Sir, the man is dead 


drunk!” This explanation threw 


me into a violent fit of laughter, 


in which he joined me, rolling 
about as he uſed to do when he 


enjoyed a joke: but he afterwards 
checked me.—Pozz. * Sir, F 11 
ought not to laugh at what I ſaid 


Sir, he who laughs at what another 


man ſays, will ſoon learn to laugh 
at that other inan. Sir, you ſhould 


laugh only at your own jokes; 


you ſhould laugh ſeldom.” 
- We talked of a friend of ours, 


who was a very violent politician. 


I faid I did not like his company. 
Pozz. No, Sir, he is not 


healthy; he is ſore, Sir; his mind 


is ulcerated; he has a political 


 whitlow : Sir, you cannot touch 
him without giving him pain. Sir, 


I would not talk politics with that 
man; I would of cabbage and 
pry ; Sir, I would aſk him how 

e got his corn in, and whether 


his wife was with child; but 1 


would not talk þ litics [= Bozz: 
“ But pecking, Sir, he would talk 
of nothing elſe.”—Pozz. * Then; 
Sir, it is plain what he would do.” 
On my very earneſtly enquiring 
what that was, Dr. Pozz an nk 


Sir, he would let it alone.” 


I mentioned a tradeſman who 
had lately ſet up his coach. —Pozz: 
„He is right, Sir; a man who 
would go on ſwimmingly, cannot 


get too ſoon off his legs. That 


man keeps his coach; now, Sir, 
a coach is better than a chaiſe ; 
Sir, it is better than a chariot.” — 
Bozz. * Why, Sir ?”-———Pozz; 
“ Sir, it will hold mort.” I beg- 
ged he would repeat this; that I 
might remember it, and he com- 
plied with great good humour. 
„% Dr. Pozz, ſaid I, . you'ought 
to keep a coach.” - POZz z. Yes, 
Sir, I ought.” Bozz. But you do 


not, and that has often ſurprized 


me.” —Pozz. ©* Surprized you! 


There, Sir, is another prejudice 
of abſurdity. Sit, you ought to 


be ſurprized at nothing. A man 
that has lived half your days, ought 
to be above all ſurprize. Sir, it is 
a rule with me, never to be ſur- 
prized. It is mere ignorance ; you 
cannot gueſs why I do not keep a 
coach, and you are ſurprized. 
Now, Sir, if you did know, you 
would not be ſurprized.“ I faid, 


tenderly, I hope, my dear Sir, 


you will let me know before I leave 
town.” —Pozz. © Yes, Sir, you 


ſhall know now. You ſhall not 


go to Mr. Wilkins, and to Mr. . 
Jenkins, and to Mr. Stubbs, and 


ſay, why does not Pozz keep a 


coach? I will tell you myſelf.— 
Sir, I can't afford it. | 

We talked of drinking. I aſked 
him whether, in the courſe of his 


long 
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{ang and yaluable life, he had not 
known ſome men who drank more 


than they could bear ?!——Pozz. 


e Yes, Sir; and then, Sir, no- 
body could bear them. A man 
who is drunk, Sir, isa very fooliſh 


fellow.” —Bozz. ** But, Sir, as the 
poet ſays, he is devoid of all 


care. —Pozz. * Yes, Sir, he cares 


for nobody ; he has none of the 
cares of life; he cannot be a mer- 
chant, Sir, for he cannot write 
his name; he cannot be a politi- 
cian, Sir, for he cannot talk; he 
cannot be an artiſt, Sir, for he 


| cannot ſee; and yet, Sir, there is 


ſcience in drinking,” Bozz. I 
ſuppoſe you mean that a man ought 
to know what he drinks,” —Pozz, 
« No, Sir, to know what one 
drinks is nothing ; but the ſcience 
conſiſts of three parts. Now, Sir, 
were I to drink wine, I ſhould 
wiſh to know them all; I ſhould 
wiſh to know when J had too little, 
when I had enough, and when [I 
had too much. There is our friend 
*,, (mentioning a gentle- 
man of our acquaintance) he 
knows when he has too little, and 
when he has too much, but he 
knows not when he has enough. 
Now, Sir, that is the ſcience of 


drinking, to know when one has 


— 


enough.“ | 

We talked this day on a variety 
of topics, but I find very few me- 
morandums in my journal. On 
ſmall beer, he ſaid it was a flatu- 
lent liquor. 
thoſe who deny the utility of ab- 


| ſolute power; and ſeemed to be 


offended with a friend of ours, 


who would always have his eggs 
XX poached.—Sign-poſts, he obſerved, 


had degenerated within his memo- 
ry ; and he particularly found fault 
with the moral of the Beggars 


He diſapproved of 


Opera. I endeavoured to defend 
a work, which had afforded me ſo 
much pleaſure, but could not maſ- 
ter that ſtrength of mind with 
which he 7) ah and it was with 
great ſatisfaction that he commu- 
nicated to me afterwards, a method 
of curing corns by applying a piece 
of oiled GK. In the carts hiſtory 
of the world, he preferred Sir 


Iſaac Newton's Chronology, but 


as they gave employment to uſeful 


artiſans, he did not diſlike the large 


buckles then coming into uſe. 
Next day we dined at the Mitre, 
I mentioned ſpirits, —Pozz. ** Sir, 
there is as much evidence for the 
exiſtence of ſpirits as againſt it. 
You may not believe it, but you 
cannot deny it.” I told him that 


my great grandmother once ſaw 


a ſpirit. He aſked me to relate it, 
which I did very minutely, while 
he liſtened with profoundattention. 
When I mentioned, that the ſpirit 


had once appeared in the ſhape of 


a ſhoulder of mutton, and another 
time in that of a tea-pot, he in- 
terrupted me.—Pozz. *© There, 
Sir, 1s the point; the evidence is 
good, but the ſcheme is defective in 
conſiſtency. We cannot deny that 
the ſpirit appeared in theſe ſhapes; 
but then we cannot reconcile them, 
What has a tea-pot to do with a 
ſhoulder of mutton ? Neither is 
it a terrific object. There is no- 
thing cotemporaneous. Sir, theſe 
are objects which are, never ſeen at 
the ſame time, nor in the ſame 
place.” —Bozz. I think, Sir, that 
old women, in general, are uſed 
to ſee ghoſts.” —Pozz. © Yes, Sir, 
and their converſation is full of the 
ſubject; I would have an old woman 
to record ſuch converſations; their 
loquacity tends to minuteneſs.” 


"7 
We talked of a perſon who had 


a very bad charafter—Pozz, * Sir, 
he is a ſcoundrel.” —Bozz. © I 


hate a ſcoundre}.”—Pozz, ** There 


you are wrong; don't hate ſcoun- 
drels. Scoundrels, Sir, are uſe- 


ful. There are many things we 


cannot do without ſcoundrels. I 


would not chooſe to keep compa- 
ny with ſcoundrels, but ſomething 


Bozz. 


may be got by them.” 


Are not ſcoundrels generally 


fools !'—Pozz. ** No, Sir, they 
are not. A ſcoundre] muſt be a 
clever fellow ; he muſt know many 


things of which a fool is ignorant. 


Any man may be a fool. I think 


a good book may be made out of 


ſcoundrels, I would have a Bio- 
oraphia Flagitio/a, the Lives of emi- 
— Scoundrels, from the earlieſt 
accounts to the preſent day.“ I 


mentioned hanging; I thought it 


a very aukward fituation—Pozz. 
& No, Sir, hanging 1s not an auk- 
ward fituation ; it is proper, Sir, 
that a man whoſe actions tend 


towards flagitious obliquity, ſhould _ 


appear perpendicular at laſt.” I 
bin that I had lately been in 
company with ſome. gentlemen, 
every. one of whom could reco]- 
lect ſome friend or other who had 


been hanged. —Pozz. ** Yes, Sir, 


that is the eafieſt way. We know 
thoſe who have been hanged; we 
can recolle& that; but we cannot 
number thoſe who deſerve it; it 
would not be decorous, Sir, in a 
mixed company. No, Sir, this 
is one of the few things which 
we are compelled to think.” | 
OYDELL, JOHN, an En- 
graver, 


London, and Founder of the 
Shakeſpeare Gallery; a man to 
_ whom lovers of the fine arts are 


ſur 
corre of Judgment, and a 


an Alderman of 
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more obliged, than to any Indi. 


| vidual in this country, except 
George the Third: not that I 


mean to with-hold the juſt praiſe of 


verſatility of talent, and unremit- 


ting exertion, from Macklin, th 


proprietor of Poets Gallery. 


In Mr. Boydell's collection, I 
have viewed the characters of our 
great dramatiſt breathing on the 


canvas; I have ſeen energy com- 


municated to Shakeſpeare, and 
body given to his thoughts; in 
ſome inſtances I have obſerved 
a luxuriant riot of fancy, which 
proved how well qualified the 
artiſt 'was to trace the magic foot- 
ſteps of our child of nature; in 
others J have witneſſed; plea- 
a richneſs of huͤmour, a 


mellowneſs of colouring, which we 


were once taught, ſhould only be 


ſought for, and could only be 
found, in the Flemiſh and Italian 
ſchools. But in a muſeum of 
national paintings, which lays ſo 
ſtrong, and ſo well founded a 
claim to admiration and applauſe, 
which has added new glories to 
the Engliſh ſchool, and twined 
freſh laurels round the brow of 
the firſt of our bards, who does 
not regret the blind partiality of 
injurious friendſhip, who does not 
lament the admiſſion of pieces, 
which it is impoſſible to conſider 
in any other light than as foils 
to the pictures which ſurround 


them; vile dawbings, in which | 
every law of perſpective, good | 


colouring, effect and ſhade, are 
rudely ſet at defiance; where red 
hot ſkies, cærulean cattle, dingy 
ſhepherds, and trees fuch as na- 
ture never formed, diſgrace, in 

| e | murky 


BRANDER, 


indignant wall! | 8 
This article ought not to be 
diſmiſſed, without remarking a 
circumſtance in the conduct of 
the managers of the ſuperb and 
national edition of Shakeſpeare. 
Whilſt that great work, by its 
tardy advances, irritates or fa- 
tigues the curiofity of the public; 
in the ardor of their impatience 
the — 2 — re. 
minute progreſs o pencil a; 
the — ad.cs tool, and the de- 
rangements of health, accident, 
and a thouſand unavoidable delays 
entailed on every production of 
the preſs; delays which have often 
arreſted the hand, and ruffted the 
' temper of the man who now 
e them. In * an in- 
terval of expectation, were 
furprized by a new call 5 their 
urſes or their tempers, in the 
rm of propoſals for an edition 
of Milton, on a ſimilar plan, to 
commence while every ſpare hand 
ſeems occupied by the unfiniſhed 
edition of Shakeſpeare, for which 
they have been long and ardently 
waiting. With the warmeſt vene- 


- ration for the perſonal worth of 


Mr. Boydell, they cannot. help 
_ conſidering this new undertaking, 


begun under an accumulated load 


of engagements, as impolitic, if 
not unfair. With ſo much to do, 

and apparently fo little time for 
performance, the moſt probable 
method of ſecuring patronage and 
encouragement to any future work 
would be, to proceed with all poſ- 
ſible celerity, in accompliſhing his 
preſent engagements ta the public, 
without ſtepping out of his road, 


in ſearch of new employment, 


which muſt inevitably protract the 


murky indiſtinct obſcurity, the 


t the nice and 


Poaſſin 8 


ſtoppe 
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conclufion of the work in hand. 
It is,“ fays an artiſt, as remark. 


able for his caricature pencil, as 


the ſatirical acuteneſs of his con- 


verſation; © it is like chacing a 
„butterfly, while engaged in the 
dangerous purſuit of an b mg 
ho will inevitably demoliffi r, 
if we do not put an end to Bin. 
B OYS, of ſtrong nerves and 
high ſpirits, require coercion, 
Dee Vol. I. page 103, 
RANDER, GUSTAVUS, a 
benevolent man, and an an- 
tiquarian, unſoiled by the ruſh, 
which ſuch ſtudies fo often com- 
municate. His a will 
robably be recognized by many 
— my ry with the ſympathy 
and regrets of former friendſhip, 


is inferted in this collection, for 


the purpole of recording a fingu- 
lar — — which in the earneſt. 
neſs of devout conviction, he often 
confeſſed diffuſed an ardent ſenſe 
of piety over his future life, and 


_ ſtrongly impreſſed on a mind, na- 


turally ſerious and contemplative 
the fuperintendance of Divine Pro- 
vidence. | 
in his carriage, down 
Temple-lane, in the year 1768, 
his horſes ſuddenly took fright, 

and in ſpite of every effort of the 
driver, to reſtrain them, ruſſied 
furiouſly down three flights of 
ſteps into the Thames, continuing 
their rapid career, 'till they were 
d by the clogging of the 
wheels in mud, it being fortunate- 
To water. From this perilous 


ation, and in a dark night, he 
was relieved by the aſſiſtance of 
perſons in the neighbourhood, 
who, after diſengaging the horſes, 
dragged- the carriage tp the ſhore, - 
ervauts, the 
cattle, 


withaut injury to th 
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 & horſe; a {mall thatche 


« fyckle, which the 
ct had planted and Ae round 


cattle, or their ates. As a me- 
morial of gratitude and devotion, 


Mr. Brander bequeathed an annu- 


al ſum for ever, to the vicar, clerk 
and ſexton of Chriſtchurch, di- 
recting in his will, that on every 


third Sunday in Auguſt, a ſermon 


ſhould be preached In that church, 
to commemorate ſo ſignal a preſer- 
vation, and to enforce uſeful re- 
flections on poſterity. 

RUCE, MICHAEL, a pa- 

thetic, but not a generally 
known paet, of North Britain, 
born of parents, remarkable onl 
for innocence of life, and ſimpli- 
city of manners, at a remote vil- 
lage, in the ſhire of Kinroſs. 
Nothing, ſays the ingenious and 
intereſting author, to whom I am 
obliged for all I know of Bruce, 
nothing more powerfully awakens 
the ſympathies” of a benevolent 
heart, than the conſideration of 
genius depreſſed by ſituation, pin- 
ing in obſcurity, and periſhing, 
for want af thoſe comforts and 
conveniencies,. which might have 


foſtered a delicate frame, and a 


too ſuſceptible mind, to e, 
and length of days.  - 

„ T never paſs: the place, in 
« which Michael Bruce reſided, a 


© little hamlet, ſkirted with vene- 


ce rable trees, without Rappin g my 
44 diſtinguiſhed from the cottages 


4 which ſarround it, only by a 


< ſaſhed window, inſtead of a lat- 
& tice, marks the ſpot ; * a honey- 
r youth 


« the window, now. almaſt covers 
ce jt; in the dream of the moment 
« picture out a figure for the 


2 8 * tenant of the manſion; 


* . a Gwelling En 


houſe, 


al | BRUCE, MICHAEL 


4 that he were till living, and 1 
© myſelf a great man, that I might 


have the luxury of viſiting him 
4 in his humble habitation; and 


<« bidding him be EN 
form 


Our young poet, 


and — . 5 were not calcu 


lated to encounter the auſterities 
of his native climate, the exertions 
of daily labour, and the rigid fru- 


gality of humble life, in a Carte | 


ern county, was ſeized with a 
fever, and cough, which proving 
gonſumptive, terminated his days, 
in the twenty-firſt year of his age. 
Convinced of the — nature 
of his diſeaſe, he con 
approaches of death, with compo, 
ſure, and dignit "o — 0 and 
within a niche of his deceaſe, 
wrote a 
with the following ſtanzas 
Dim in my breaſt life's burn- 
ing taper burns, 
% And all the joys of life, with 
health are flown. | 


C Starting and ſhivering at the 


chilling wind, 


„ Meagre and pale, the ghoſt | 


% of what I was, 


% Beneath ſome blaſted tree T lie, 


reclin'd, 
„And count the filent moments 


as they paſs. 
“Oft morning dreams preſige 


approaching fate, | 
And morning vided as po- 

ets tell, are t I, 
„ Led b pale hoſts, I enter 


death's dark | 

% And bid the . of light 
and life adieu! 

Then! let me ſleep forgotten | in 

the clay, . 

Let death quick mut theſe 


6 Wait 


wearied aching eyes, 


plated the 


m, which concludes 
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9 tt Wait the great hopes of that 


cternal day, * 
„ When the long night ſhall 
c ceaſe, and the laſt morn ariſe.” 


The Abbé Chaulieu, in ſimilar 
circumſtances, has left, it is true, 
à compoſition on the ſame ſubject; 


but Bruce, equally a ſtranger to 


the tender, the ſentimental Abbe, 
and to the language in which he 
wrote, was, in my opinion, purely 
original in his thoughts: More 
than one poet has been ambitious 
of the fame of poetic compoſition, 
a few hours before the perils of an 
engagement, when the attention of 
moſt men would be naturally oc- 
cupied by more important con- 
cerns, than the jingle of a rhyme, 
or the arrangement of ſyllables. 
Nor can we deny to Bruce, the 
praiſe of collectedneſs and ſtrength 
of mind; he views without diſmay, 
the inſidious approaches of an in- 
curable diſeaſe, which generally 


ſelects for its prey, the faireſt and 


moſt amiable victims; and without 
pretending to that apathy, ſurely 
| unnatural to man in ſuch circum- 
| ſtances, he, feels and acknowledges 
the gloomineſs of his proſ 
but turns his eyes in ſearch of com- 
fort, to a world beyond the grave. 
ULLER, Mx. JusricE, his 
mild reprehenſion of Mr. Erſ- 
kine.—See Jones, Sir William. 
URGOYNE, GENERAL, pe- 
LW culiarly ſituated during the 
American war.——See Vol. I. page 
123. Lag 
 URNEY, Miss, daughter of 
the agreeable and intereſting 
hiſtorian of muſic. This lady, 


vdo is an ingenious. writer, and a 
=X pleaſing novelliſt, was placed at 
court, as a toilette appendage to 


an amiable queen: the reward for 


29 
merit of no common caſt, or, for 
the-honourable, but leſs generous 

urpoſe of an agreeable and in- 
ſirudtive companion. From this 
ſituation ſhe has lately receded, on 
account of ill health, or rather, as 
I am ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect, 
ſtimulated by a lively fenſe of her 
ſuperiority to 2 a poſt, which 
required her liſtening to the harm- 
leſs, but oppreflive chit-chat of a 
court, and perhaps occaſionally to 
join in the unintereſting diſcuſſions 


of caps and ribbands. 


I hope not to be ſuſpected of in- 
vidious deſigns towards the fair; 
the ' ſenſible author of Evelina, 
whoſe works, when circulating li- 
braries, and their contaminating 
traſh ſhall fink into oblivion, wi 
afford no ill picture of the manners 
of the age in which ſhe lived. But 
of late, certain doubts have ariſen, 
and peculiar opinions have gone 
forth, unfavourable and derogato- 
ry to the originality of Miſs Bur- 
ney's pen. The propagators of _ 
what, at moſt, can he only ſur- 
miſe, have not ſcrupled to declare 
her father, as the actual author of 
the excellent novels, ta which her 
name has been prefixed, The ge- 


neral literary powers of the doctor, 


and the long pauſe which has ſuc- 
ceeded theſe her entertaining pro- 
ductions, have alſo been ſuppoſed, 
to ſtrengthen this malevolent 
charge, againſt which, like other 


charges, built only on hypotheſis 


and conjecture, it is not eaſy to 
bring demonſtrative evidence. 

ay I be ſuffered to aſk theſe 
illiberal raiſers of injurious ob- 
jection, if the abſorbing and un- 
improving occupation of a royal 
dreſſing room and wardrobe, if the 
reſtleſs inquiſitiveneſs of a great 
2 1 lady 
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dy and her loyely offspring, and 
the xify unceaſing 7 — 2 un- 
anſwered queſtions of that lady's 
huſband, in his uſual good-natured 
rapidity, afford any intervals for 
mental cultivation, if they are not 
a full and ſufficient reaſon for un- 

roductive time, for burying ta- 
ents, if not in a napkin, in an 
inundation of lawn, gauze, lace, 
and tiffany, in frivolous pleaſures, 
and weartſome diſſipation? Add 
to theſe, that eaſe and independance 


* 


are often found to blight the pro- 


miſing buds of early effort, and 
extinguiſh one. great ſtimulus to 
energy and exertion. Snarlers, of 
a certain caſt, will not perhaps al- 
low the force of another reaſon, 
which, in my mind, effectually 
anſwers every argument againſt the 
_ writer of Cecilia. The goodneſs 
of her heart, the depth of her un- 


derſtanding, the general and exem- 


plary tenor of a life and character 
without a ſpot, will not fuffer me 
for a 1 think ru = 
"guilty of literary | an 

potion, however natural it 
may be to confider her as obliged 
to the occaſional corrections of a 
fond, but judicious parent. 

D URTON - - TRENT, 


mentioned in this place, for 


the purpoſe of recording a ſenſible 
addition, which was propoſed to 
de made to an addreſs preſented to 


the king, in conſequence of a late 


proclamation. 
„„ We return thanks to 


« jeſty” ſaid the movers of this 
amendment, I fear with too 
much ſevere truth and ſterling 
ſenſe, to obtain audience at court, 
« We return thanks to your ma- 
“ jeſty, for your late royal procla- 
mation, but we ſhould have con- 


| BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


your ma- 


e ſidered it as a more effectual de» 
% monſtration of your majeſty's 
6 paternal care, had you been 
&. pleaſed to have ſent us copies or 
& extracts from the publications 


'& therein alluded to, as many of 


& them have never reached this 
remote ſpot, and the finances of 
& the majority of your ſubjects, 
„from many cauſes, | with the 
© mention of which they will not 


s prate your ear, do not at all 


& admit of ſuperfluous expence ; 
& we have beſides, ever held it to 
& be the moſt ſacred and inviola- 
& ble right of every Engliſhman, 
© to judge of and decide, wholly 
„and ſolely for themſelves, - on 
© the nature and. tendency of all 
© productions of the preſs, for the 
6 mere of whole errors, the 
«® laws of the land afford ample 
and ſufficient remedy ; without 
the ill-adviſed, raſh interpoſition 
„ of miniſterial anathemas, which 
© we hoped, had been long and 
s eternally baniſhed from this 
country, in all political and 
„religious inveſtigation. Tour 
% majeſty's faithful ſubjects, more 
particularly lament, the dogma- 
„tie and pointed condemnation of 


the publications alluded to, fince 


6 rg ney been informed, that 
& the chief purpofes propoſed in 
ee them, (go Am mich the 
© enormous expences of govern- 
© ment, to lower the heavy bur- 
& thens of rates and taxes, which 
„ break the ſpirits, and grind the 
hearts of the middle and ſubor- 
& dinate claſſes of mankind, and 


to provide prompt and ſufficient 


„ reſources of labour, proviſion, 
% and comfort, for unemployed 


&« indigence, and helpleſs old age; 


« important objects, which if long 
. neglected, 


a 1 OW vs 
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e neglected, or 


| Vol. 


CHARDIN, 


only partially re- 
& medied, threaten to END theſe 
« kingdoms in calamity and con- 
« fuſion, which effectual reform 


„ may prevent, but repentance 


& cannot cure.” | 
PD UTE, EazL orF.—See Stewart, 
DD John, in this volume. 


(ELL, Mr. his generoſi 


and good fortune.— See Vol. 
J. 8 85 
( \ANNING, ELIZABETH, 


for an account of her trial, 
ſee Squires, Mary, Vol. I. page 
144. 
5 ARNAN, Mx. a ſenſible 
bookſeller, but ſingularly ob- 
ſtinate and immovable in his opi- 
nions.— See Stationers' Company. 
EE» SURE, an important de- 
122 in literature. See 
. pa 


r ABBE, writes on 


his own death.—See Bruce, 
_ Michael. | 


\HANGES, ſudden and violent 
Jones, equally injurious to ani- 


mal and political bodies. See Vol. 
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HAAR DN, SIR JOHN, a 


jeweller, a Perſian traveller, 
a French proteſtant, and what may 
ſeem extraordinary 
James the ſecond, king of England, 


to whom he dedicated his travels 


into Perſia, in a ſtrain of laviſh 


E It is remarkable, that 


hardin, who appears not to have 


been deficient, either in mercantile 


acuteneſs, or perſonal intrepidity 
concludes his fulſome addreſs with 


2 prophetic oracular invocation, 
in which his gratitude appears to 


have warped his judgment. After 
acknowledging James's goodneſs to 


him, in ſuffering him to reſide un- 


der the ſhadow of his auguſt throne 


, 4 favourite of 


in England, which he calls the 


Land of Promiſe, he affures his 
infatuated. patron, that the Engliſh 
ſceptre ſhall be'as immoveable in 
the hearts of his people, as it is in 
his own triumphant hands. 

This miſtaken prophecy was 
written only a few months before 
the ideot, to whom it was addres- 
fed, had raiſed ſuch a general ſpirit 
of ſition, that he found it moſt 
os ent to quit precipitately the 

ingdom, and a throne, for the 
deſpicable and precarious fubſiſt- 
ence of a fugitive, in'a foreign 
realm. : 

If we except the ſingularity of 


a French Hugonot, chufing for his 
| patron James, whom we may li- 


terally call a martyr in the cauſe 
of the church of Rome, and 2 
laudable ftrain of piety, produced 
by the traveller's frequent and nar- 
row eſcapes from robbery and 
murder, on _ which occafions he 
nd 2a and I think, too wan- 
tonly ſpeaks of God's preventing, 
almoſt as if . the Almighty had 
actually and viſibly interfered, par- 
ticularly, in one inſtance, where 
he had concealed money from cer- 
tain marauders, which eſcaping 
their reſearches, with a ſpirit, ſa- 
vouring more of the devgut avarice 


of a jew, the 


Auri ſacra Fames, | 
than the pious refignation of a 


' chriſtian, he exclaims, but God 


% ſaved the money! With theſe 
and other exceptions, there is little 
to intereft or amuſe a modern 
reader, who, in ſeeking for in- 
formation, —_— a remote 
country, in which Alexander and 
Darius fought, will often be ar- 
reſted in his enquiries, by frivolous 
diſputes of French ambaſſadors, 

| on 


Fe 
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on ceremonial nonſenſe, by tedious. 
details of petty freebooters, annals 


of ſovereigns never heard of out 
of their own diſtricts, and diffuſe, 


_ unintereſting hiſtorical diſcuſſions, 


ſomething in the manner of Mr. 
Bruce; but without the acuteneſs, 
learning, and general knowledge 
of our Abyſſinian traveller. 
| _ Chardin's frequent, inapt, and 
I think indecent invocations to 
heaven, or his expecting cœleſtial 
aid on every trifling occaſion of 
loſs, or of miſchance, reminds me 
of the outrageous expreſſion of a 
erſon, who had met with an un- 
Wy nail in climbing over a gate, 
„I have torn my breeches, as if 
& heaven and earth were coming 


& together” was his ridiculous and 


irreverend exclamation. 


mirable, but mortifying re- 
ply, which that arch hypocrite re- 


ceived from a Spaniſh grandee.— 


See Villena, Marquis of, in this 
volume. 15 | 
HATHAM, late EARL or, 
for Dr. Addington's enthu- 
fiaſtic and unfounded reveries con- 
cerning him, ſee Stewart, John. 
He. (I ſpeak of the phyſician) had 
many. good points, but whenever 
the name or intereſt of the Pitts, 
or Burton Pynſent, were mention- 
ed, like certain ple, who are 
ſa id to be mad only on one ſubject, 


he appeared to fly off in a peculiar 


eighteen, and maid of honour to 
the Princeſs of Wales, his preſent 


Majeſty's mother; ſhe was married 


(privately, for the ſake of retain- 
ing her place) to 
terwards Earl of Briſtol, a boy, 
only ſeventeen, at Lainſton, a ſmall 
pariſh, not far from Wincheſter ; 
the whole buſineſs being dexte- 
rouſly conducted by her kind aint, 


a Mrs. Hanmer, who thought it 


an excellent match for her niece. 
The raptures of ſecret meetings 


and ſtolen joys, interrupted or im- 
HARLES the Fifth, an ad- 


proved by intervals of abſence, 
were ſoon exhauſted, the youn 


couple difagreed, and, at the en 


of two years; ſeparated, never to 
meet again. | 

After a period of more than 
twenty years, marked by private 


intrigue, and public indecorum, 


ſhe attracted the ſoft regards of the 
late Duke of Kingſton, and being 
pronounced a fingle woman, by 


the management of an eccleſiaſtic 


court, whoſe ſentence did not eſcape 
cenſure, ſhe was actually married 
to the good old Duke, in the year 
1769, during the life of her firſt 
lover or huſband. 


(QHUDLEIGH, ELIZABETH, 
the daughter of a Lieutenant 
Governor of Chelſea Hoſpital, 
who has made a conſpicuous figure 
in the annals of gallantry, as well 
as Doctors' Commons, and the 
Houſe of Peers. At the age of 


Mr. Harvey, af- 


« Was it not 


ARIAS 


eccentric. ſtram of high-flying, 
rapturous panegyrie, which nothing 
could arreſt, however important 
the buſineſs, or ſolemn the occa- 
ſion, on which he was conſulted. 
HELSEA HOSPITAL, not 
remarkable for prudent œco- 
nomy.— See Monſey, Dr. in this 
volume 8 


very kind in his Grace, to mar- 
« ry an old maid?” ſhe exclaimed 
to a female friend, in the unguard- 

ed moments of Hymenial exulta- 
tion. But it was not conſiſtent 

with the views of private intereſt, 
or public juſtice, that her condu&t _. 
ſhould paſs without notice; fhe _ 
was arraigned before the Houſe of 

: 1 Peers, 


Peers, in the year 1776, and after 
a long and elaborate diſplay of 
much civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical 
| knowledge, with a curious conteſt 

on the ſcore of confidential com 
munications imparted to Lord Bar, 
rington, the culprit was found 


guilty of bigamy, but, on the 


Lord High Steward's aſking her 
why judgment ſhould not be pro- 
nounced, ſhe pleaded the benefit 
of the Peerage, and was diſcharged 
on paying her fees. I 

Can we conſider ſuch privileges 
in any light, but as faults in the 
Engliſh conſtitution, eaſily, and 


without confuſion, removeable by 


the hand of. reform, guided by 
good ſenſe and moderation. It 
would ſurely add to the dignity of 
the Engliſh Peerage, to deſtroy by 
their own valuntary act, ſuch in- 
jurious exemptions, which in the 


caſe juſt recited, ſheltered from le- 


gal puniſhment, a female of looſe 
Fife, and criminal manners, who 
confeſſed, without a bluſh, her 
own infamy before her judges, and 
complained in the common-place 
cant of detected iniquity, - of her 
own perſecution, and the malice of 
her enemies. „ 

I believe moſt readers of her 
trial, have viewed with a ſmile or 
a ſigh, the proceedings of the ec- 
clefiaſtical court, which, by colul- 
ſion or impoſition in this inſtance, 


almoſt legalized a violation of the 


law, and threw over the mercenary 


deſigns of an unprincipled woman, 
mpous proceed- 


a thin veil of 


ings, and abſurd formality, which 
effectually blinded the eyes of a 
doating, amorous old man, who 
was caught in the ſnare. It is, I 
believe, the general opinion of dis- 

intereſted men, that the common 
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law, and the public courts of juſ. 
tice, admirably calculated to afford 
relief in all caſes, would anſwer 
every purpoſe looked for, or found 
in the eccleſiaſtical code and ca- 
nons, which are too often convert- 
ed into engines of fraud, revenge, 
or oppreſſion, in the hands of ill- 
deſigning men. The trial of this 


perſon, her life, and evaſion of 


puniſhment, brought to my mind, 


the following lines of a writer, 


more remarkable for humour than 
delicacy or judgment; they are a 
proof that ridicule is not always a 
teſt of truth. Speaking of the 
peers, he ſays: 2 
' © To fact and long experience 
J appeal, 3 
6% How fairly to themſelves they 
juſtice deal, 5 
& For if my lord, o'erpower'd 
with wine and whore, 
The next he meets ſhou'd 
through the entrails ſcour, 

“ *Tis pity, his relenting bre- 
\.thren.cry 7 +. 3 
“ That for his firſt offence the 
youth ſhou'd die; 5 5 
„ *Tis true, a moſt magnificent 

bade, nr 

« Of law, to * the gaping 

mob, is made, | : 

% Scaffolds are rais'd in the li- 

tigious hall, 

„The maces glitter, and the 
ſerjeants bawl ; | 

«© They ſtatutes read, quote law, 

and prattle on her, 121 

What's the refult ? Not guilty, 

upon honour. 5 

“% Shou'd I, who have no co-- 

ronet to ſhow, | 

« Fluſter'd in drink, 

next comer jo; 


ſerve the ; 


6 My 
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% My twelve blunt god-fathers 
„ To doom me ſober to the 
fatal tree.” . 

Yet fact and ience, in ma- 
ny inſtances, contradict the aſſer- 
tion of the poet, as the offender in 


the preſent inſtance, eſca in 
conſequence of a defect in the con 


ſtitution, and by no means from a 
want of honour or i | 
in her judges; and the fate of 


Lord Ferrers will long remain a 


proof that exalted rank affords, in 
this country, no protection for 


violence and murder. 


OU ET TES, their infa- 


mous conduct.—-See Vol. I. 

page 153. | 

CoA. the well- informed tra- 
veller, a fault in him.— See 

Vol. I. page 36. | ; 

RABBE, Mx. oppoſes the 

Utopian deſcriptions of per- 


fect rural felicity.--fee Vol. I. p. 83. 


ROFT, Mx. HERBERT), his 
induſtry in attempting to 
prove, that Dr. Young's Lorenzo 
could not be his ſon, produces an 
effect of which he was not aware. 


— See Vol. I. page 170. 


NYROMWELL, an excuſe for 
his uſurpation.— See Vol. I. 


e 99. | 
(OFOMWELL RICHARD, 


fon of the Protector, and, 


from what I have heard and read 


of him, by no means inferior to 
his father in abilities, but unwil- 
ling to ſecure power and exalta- 
tion by thoſe perfidious arts and 
bloody means, whieh did not 
daunt the inflexible ſpirit of his 


predeceſſor: T ſhould feel extreme 


ic concern,” faid Richard to one 
of his council, . if. the blood of 


A ſingle man he ſhed, to retain 


dance 


the pr 


4 ſituation, which I wiſh to 
« hold no longer than ſhall be 
„ conſiſtent with the public good, 


and the wiſhes of thoſe I govern 


This ſhort article is preſerved, 
only to relate an affecting reverſe 


of fortune exhibited in the decline 


of his life, when he was compe 

led, by the unnatural _— of 
his daughters, to a on. 
ally in the court of . , be- 
fore Sir John Holt, who was 
chief juſtice, and firſt commiſſion- 


er for keeping the ſeal, in the 
On this 


reign of Queen Anne. | 

occaſion, the worthy judge felt 
for. the unhappy father, whoſe 
domeſtic affliction muſt have been 
aggravated by a recollection of his 
having once poſſeſſed fupreme 
power: he defired Richard to fit 


with him on the bench, inſiſted 


on his keeping his hat on his 
head, and, after ſeverely repri- 
manding the baſe ingratitude of 
his daughters, who wiſhed to dis- 
poſſeſs the old gentleman of his 
property during his life, made a 
decree m Cromwell's favor, to 


the great ſatisfaction of the court, 


as well as the queen, to whom the 
circumſtance wasafterwardsrelated. 


During his ſhort protectorate, 


the fanatic preachers who enjoyed 
the confidence of his father, ac- 
euſed Richard of neglecting the 
godly, and keepi 
e: after reproaching 
them -for their ſelfiſh hypocriſy, 
and clapping his hand on the 
fhoulder of an aſſociate, he con 
cluded with ſaying, And here 
« is Dick Ingoldſby, though he 
« can- neither 
© would rather - truſt him, than 


<« the holieſt man of your tribe.” 


He alſo kept, ta the day of his 
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company with 


preach or pray, 1 
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WT death, two or three large trunks 


full of the addreſſes preſented to 
him when Protector, which he 
uſed to call, the lives and fortunes 


of the people of England. Theſe, 


and other traits in his character, 
. . Richard Cromwell to have 


een by no means deficient in in- 


tellect, though he has been, occa- 
ſionally, ſo deſcribed. 


| (ORUSADES, warlike expedi- 


tions ſo called, firſt commen- 
ced by the chriſtians of the ele- 
venth century, who, impelled by 
the enthuſiaſm of religious and 
intolerant zeal, exhauſted, for 
many years, the blood and trea- 


| fire of Europe, in attempting to 


recover from the infidels, a fa- 
voured country, in which the ſons 
of Jacob had conquered, Ifaiah 
proꝑheſied, and David fung, and 
in which a benevolent reſcuer of 
mankind from ſin and Satan, long 
foretold, firſt declared his miſſion, 
wrought miracles, exemplified in 
his own life the mild purity of 
his precepts, patiently fuffered, 
and tr iumphantly roſe again. 
Certain hiſtorians, as well as 
fatiriſts, in ſpeaking of the me- 


morable cruſades, have attempted 


by argument, or rather by decla- 
mation, to prove the ſavage cru- 
elty and injuſtice of the chriſtians, 
for invading the Holy Land, 
which had long been in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the muſſulmen; an 
opinion in which I cannot entire- 


Iy agree with theſe ingenious wri- 


ters, who ſeem to have forgot, 
that our red croſs knights only 
employed againſt the followers of 
Mahomet, the ſame weapons by 
which they had already gained the 
poſſeſſion of fo conſiderable a 


Portion of the earth; and 1 ſo 


diſcover. 


accounted. for, by a retroſpect to 


no greater hardſhip in attempting 


to diſlodge them, than in my 


wreſting, by force of arms, from 
a highwayman or houte-breaker, 
my own violated property. The 


folly, the madneſs, the wretched 


policy and military {kill of ruſhin 
unprepared, and often, m the fi 
cruſades, unarmed, of the enthu- 
ſiaſtic thouſands, and hundreds of 


thoufands, whoſe bones whitened, 


for ſeveral centuries, the plains of 


Hungary, I readily allow; but 
the glaring injuſtice of the prin- 
ciple on which they took the 
field, I confeſs myſelf unable to 
The intolerant reli-. 


gious ſyſtem of the Mahometans, 
their haughty, but ignorant in- 
tercourſe with other ' nations, in 


ſhort, the whole maſs of Turkith 


_ inſtitutions, civil as well as mi- 


litary, are ſo wholly foreign to 


every thing good, 1 : 


learned, moral and ſcientific; 


bloody, deſpotic, moroſe and un- 
ſocial, that the whole ſtrange 
fabric of pride, fanaticiſm, eru- 


elty, luſt, and impoſture, ſinking 
without delay into irretrievable 


ruin, is a conſummation devoutly 


to be wiſhed for; could a guaran- 


tee, or barrier, ſufficiently pow- 


erful, be raiſed and provided to 
ſecure Europe againſt the enor- 
mous, overgrown, and (if her 

ulation was equal to her extent 
of territory) the dangerous and 
Threatening power of the plaufi- 
ble, but artful, AuTocraTiX oF 
ALL THE Russl1as. The negli- 
gent apathy, the long inattention 
of the northern courts to this 
highly intereſting ſubject, till ſud- 
denly rouzed by ſome late inroads, 
and Ke can only be 
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the Turkiſh arms, and the mag- 
nified fears afterwards. produced 
by the mad valor, - miſguided he- 
roiſm, and intemperate declara- 


tions of Charles the Twelfth of 


Sweden. While Europe viewed 
his, or the Sultan's degradation, 
with filent indifference, or malig- 
nant” pleaſute, ſhe for ſome time 
forgot, or diſregarded the vaſt, 
and, in my opinion, the fatal 
aggrandizement of the Muſcovites 


which, when the bugbear of the 


great Turk, and the rhodomon- 


tade of Charles, are vaniſhed and 


forgotten, will be found, at ſome 
remote period, to realize what 


was io much dreaded from Lewis 


the Fourteenth, the ſubverſion 

and deſtruction of the balance of 

Europe. | e 
To plant her ſoaring banners 


on the devoted walls of Conſtan- 


tinople, is confeſſedly an object 


on Which the auguſt eye of the 
aged Empreſs has been long and 


ſteadily fixcd: the keys of Europe 
and Afia once firmiy graſped by 
the rude talons of the Rutihan 
eagle; would confirm, I might 
almoſt ſay, the omnipotence of 
the court of Feterſbourg as 2 ma- 
ratime power : her deſires on this 


ſubject are ſaid to have been irri- 


tated or ſoothed by the ſolemn 


prediction of a Greek enthuſiaſt, 


who, emboldened by prophecying 
on the ucceſsfu! ide, has aſſured 
this aſpiring woman, that he ſhall, 
*ere long, aſſiſt in celebrating the 
pompous rites of the Greek church, 
in the profaned temple of St. So- 
phia, and that the ſhades of the 


ſeraglio, ſo long polluted by muti- 


lated monſters, and impure defire, 


mall ſhortly re-echo with trium- 


z 


% 
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the traditional terrors affixed to 


phant hallelujahs, and reſound 
with chriſtian pſalmody. Such de- 


clarations, the offspring of undue 


ambition, or the dream of religious 
rancour, will not, I truſt, be for- 
warded by the wiſhes or prayers 


of the conſiderate and humane, if 


they will but imagine for a mo- 
ment, a luxurious and unwarlike 
capital, delivered up to the exas- 
wean fury, and brutal luſt of 
avage barbarians, whoſe conduct 
at the late ſtorming of Ockzacow, 


and other places, reſembled rather 


the blood - thirſty fury of wild 
beaſts, than the informed courage 
of men. In ſuch aſſaults, rapine, 
rage, violence, and death, in all 
its horrid forms, are expected and 
admitted, with a figh; but after 


the appetite of the blood-hounds 


has been ſatiated by a due propor- 
tion of blood and plunder, the 
unreſiſting citizen and helpleſs ar- 
tiſan have been generally protect- 
ed, by the policy and chains of the 
victor. Yet, on the occaſions I 
record, after every battery was 
filenced, every muſquet thrown 
down, every ſabre yielded, and all 
oppoſition ceaſed, the promiſcuous 


proſtrate multitude, the widowed 


mother, and the helpleſs infant, 
were inhumanly butchered, with- 
out diſtinction of age, ſex, or oc- 
cupation ; the ſtreets became a pes- 
tilent, unwholſome ſolitude ; the 
garriſon and inhabitants were ex- 
tirpated by the mercileſs banditti. 
Had the prophetic ſpirit or dove 
of Mahomet, whiſpered in his ear, 
that his empire and religious ſys- 
tem, reared with ſo much artifice 
and labour, and cemented with 
ſuch torrents of blood, after being 
alternately inſulted gr oppreſſed, 


by women, eunuchs, and janizaries, 


| ſhould,” 
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ſhould, after eleven centuries, yield 
the 
of Europe: had he been informed, 


that the everlaſting black- ey d Hou- 
ris ſhould receive, with open arms, 


an eaſtern renegado, a thief, and 
a robber, nf from the impla- 
cable enemies of his family; that 


the beautiful virgins of Greece 
and Circaſſia, ſhould be profaned 


by the rude embraces of Tartar 


peaſants, and Finland boors, from 


the frozen banks of the Volga; 
had he heard, that after repeated 
defeat and diſgrace, the Turkiſh 
creſcent ſhould at laſt, owe its pro- 
tracted ſafety to the joint interces- 
ſion of certain chriſtian dogs, in- 


habiting a remote iſland, in the 


Atlantic ocean, and the deſcendant 
of an obſcure Burgrave, of Nu- 
remberg, who would erect a ſplen- 
did and memorable military mo- 
narchy, on the wreck of the Teu- 
tonic knights, and a petty princi- 
paliey in the March of Branden- 

urgh :—After a groan of ſorrow 


and indignation, the mortified im- 


poſtor would probably have be- 
queathed to the faithful, a Koran 


of a different complexion, he would 
have made it his laſt, his moſt ear- 
neſt and dying requeſt, that if they 


hoped for, or expected victory or 


pre-eminence, they muſt endeayor 


to keep pace with, or excel the 


enemies of their faith, in legiſla- 
tive improvement, in ſcience, in 
commerce, in literature, as well as 
in arms. DE h 

In the courſe of this article, 
which might have been rendered 
intereſting and amuſing, I have 
uttered a warm, a haſty wiſh, for 


the deſtruction of the Turkiſh em- 


pire; a wiſh e pi inconſiſtent 


with philoſophic philanthropy and 


Im to the arts and inſtitutions 


chriſtian toleration, a character, 
I confeſs myſelf not unambitious 
of deſerving. I would tolerate, 
and not ſatisfied with tolerating, I 
would, to the utmoſt of my pow- 
er, encourage and foſter every na- 
tional religion, which did not tend 
to exaſperate wild pauions, rivet 
blind prejudices, and enlave. the, 
energy of the hu nau min-; more 


| particularly, if it promiſed to dif- | 


faſe havpinels, and. imore is moral 
truth. The Mahometan ſuperſti- 
tion, as radically defeftive, and 
groſſly erroneous, in forwarding 
intellectual mprovem ut, and 10- 
cial utility, I would ſtrongly reſiſt 
and proſcribe. Were J an highly 
& endowed warrior or monarch, 
e reſembling an Alfred, a Fed 
& ric, or a Wathington,” (have | 
ſometimes exclaimed, in the faſci- 
nating interval of a long and de- 


licious reverie,) “were J, by pa- 


6 litical revolution, or a ſucceſs- 
ful battle, put in poſſeſſion ot 
the lives, treaſures, and domi- 
nions of the Turkiſh Emperor, 
and his ſubjects, I would firſt 
reduce the enormous power of 
Ruſſia, and, after difarming 
every individual, and diligently 
ſecuring the ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience of my newly conquered 
ſubjects, the ſword of my vic- 
torious troops ſhould be inſtant- 
ly ſheathed. Secure in life and 
property, the adult and the aged 
captives ihould continue 1n the. 
practice .of that religion,” and 
thoſe inſtiti tions. to which they 
were tied by the ſtroug bands of 
habit and enthuſiaſm. But, jus- 
tified by the long practices of 
the Muſſulmen themſclves, and 
violating, for the general good 
of mankind, for the peace and 
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66 | 

I ſafety of poſterity, a firſt great 
law of nature, would rigo- 
* rouſly remove every child deldde 
“ it could ſpeak or learn, (proba- 
“ bly at three years old) from the 


arms of its reluctant parents, 
and in a foreign language, a 
new religion, and in ſome dis- 


tant region, where the Turkiſi 


© banner never waved, educate 


s the infant race, the future pos- 
4 ſeſſors of the inheritance and 
country of their 33 in the 
flap of ſcience, ph 


+ & freedom.“ | 


iloſophy, and 


& Taſted, as I already have, the 


e bleffings, and enjoyed the balmy 


& comforts of revealed religion, 


nit would undoubtedly be my 
e duty and delight, to initiate 


e them in the precepts of Chriſt, 


could ſufficient precautions be 
taken, to prevent their being &“ ſtrangers, to the manners and 


& tainted by the perplexities of 


_ n the frauds of eſtab- 


ſhments, the rage of ſectaries, 
the jargon of creeds, the cruelty 
of inquiſitors, the pride of 


4 prieſts, and the bitterneſs of 


te teſts, thoſe banes of piety and 


+ goodneſs, erected by the felo- 
& nous arts of tyranny, avarice, 
4 ſin, and Satan, on the ſimple, 

but benignant ſyſtem of the gos- 

«© pel, But, at all events, and under 
, every circumſtance, I would dai- 


'CRUSADES. 
„ kind. This one idea, indelibly 
marked, and early engraved oi 


their minds, affiſted by a clear 
cnde; and a regular police, would 

powerfully and effe@ually ah- 
ſwer every purpoſe wiſhed for, 

or propoſed, by the ſelfiſh effect 
of rewards, we are not capable 
of conceiving or enjoying, and 
the debaſing fear of puniſhments, 
which by extinguiſhing exiſt- 
ence, would inſtantly counteract 
the terrific purpoſes for which 
they were inflicted.“ 


„As the antient ſtock of Tur- 


kiſh inhabitants diminiſhed by 
diſeaſe or old age, I would, from 
my ſtore- houſe of new men, 
from my colony, enlightened by 
learning, improved by arts, and 
ſoftened by humanity, I would 
introduce a thriving race of 


language of their native land; 
After explaining to them the 
different forms of government, 


„ with their ſeveral evils and ad- 


vantages, they would be enabled 
by the divine aid of truth and 
common ſenſe, to chuſe the 
form, under which they wiſhed 
to live, the mixed · monarchic, 
or the republican. I then would 
retire, to enjoy the ſolacing re- 
flection, of a bleffer of the hu- 
man race, a bloodleſs extirpator 


of deſpotiſm, cruelty, and big- 
otry, a conferrer of happineſs 
on hundreds of millions of my 
fellow creatures, yet unborn.“ 


„ lyandnightly enforce and impreſs 
de on their tender minds, the om- / 

4 nipotence and kindneſs of one 
6 oreat, ſuperintending Governor - 
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% and Director of the univerſe; 
« a Spectator of all actions, a 


Reader of the ſecret _— 
of all hearts, a plentiful Pro- 


vider'of all things neceſſary and 


l eſſential for the increaſing hap- 
„ pineſs and inſtruction of man- 


& plan, beſet with ſeemingly 
inſurmountable . obſtacles, may 
excite a ſmile 'in the politician, 
and man of letters, perhaps a 


% frownfrom the orthodox church- 


man; it may be conſidered as 
„ chimerical, and big with danger, 
- difficulty 


> 


an evidence. 


' — His conduct praiſed. — 


PDE SOLITS, 


« difficulty and expence ; but if it 


e ſucceeded, its glorious effects 
„ would amply compenſate, and 
* place the projector or executor 


& of it, in veneration and renown, 
© only a few degrees below the 


- & Redeemer, and Saviour of the 


© world!” ; 
AVY, SERJEANT, ſeverely 
checked for ill language, by 
See Vol. I. page 33. 
152. 
EDICATION, a good one, 


of Garth's——See Vol. I. 


E SOLIS, ANTONIO, a 
cardinal, and archbiſnop of 


Seville, who, notwithſtanding the 


luxurious tendencies of eccleſiaſtic 


elevation, and the temptation of a 
prodigious income, extended the 


term of his life, to more than one 
hundred and ten years, in the un- 


interrupted enjoyment of moſt of 


his faculties, and an exemplary ex- 
erciſe of his epiſcopal duties. He 


was ſon of the hiſtoriographer to 


Philip the Fourth, author of the 


Conqueſt of Mexico ; and on being 


queſtioned by the late king of 


Spain, concerning the regimen he 8 


purſued, and the habits of his life, 


replied as follows: By recollect- 


& ing when I was young, that I 


might hereafter be old, and acting 


Laccordingly, I find myſelf young, 


„though 1, am in fact very old. 
My life has been ſober, ſtudious, 
„ and contemplative, but by no 


% means lazy, or even ſedentary. 


My diet has been ſparing, though 
36 . Para my liquor the beſt wine 
of Cerez and La Mancha, of 
which I exceed not a pint, ex- 
© cept in very, cold weather, when 


J allow myſelf a third more; I 


ride or walk every .day in the 


ANTONIO. 


37 
open air, except in wet weather, 
«© when I exerciſe for two hours, 
6 in a gallery or piazza of the pa- 
5 lace. I endeavour to preſerve 
© my mind in a due ſtate of obe- 
& dience to the Divine Commands; 
&« I diſcharge, as faithfully as I am 
© able, the office of a chriſtian 


© biſhop, and as far as is conſiſtent 


& with human frailty, endeavour 
„ to. preſerve a conſcience, void of 


- * offence towards God; and to- 


* wards man. By theſe means, I 
have arrived at my-preſent age, 


without any conſiderable injury 
to my conſtitution; and by the 


* mercy of God, and in the hopes 
of a bleſſed Redeemer, am now, 
„like ripe corn, ready for the 
* fickle of death! He died in 


1774. | 
Hianortap, AUTHOR oF, 
{uppoſed to be concerned in 
a news-paper called The Cabinet, 
which ſoon fell to the .ground, 
from the. diſagreements, or, the 
pecuniary timidity of its proprie- 
tors,—See Vol. I. page 16r. 
ORIA, ANDREW, the 
worthy Doge of Genoa.— 
ee Vol. I. page 59. Fae 
ORCHESTER, a bon mot 
on its healthy ſituation.— 
See Vol. T. page 19. 
} NRAEKE, a governor of Cal- 
cutta; his oppreſſions and 
enormities revenged on Mr. Hol- 
well, and his unhappy companions. 
see Black Hole, in this volume, 
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Dödrer, SIR ROBERT, 
natural ſon of the Earl of 
Leiceſter, by a lady of noble fa- 


mily, in the reign of Queen, Eliza- 
' beth, who thought herjelf autho- 
rized to coerce with inquiſitorial 
authority, the tender attachments, 


25 


38 ©. DUDLEY, SIR ROBERT. 


as well 'as the political conduct of 
her ſubjects. 
made no ſecret of having a child 


out of the bonds of wedlock, he 
appears to have concealed, with a 
laudable delicacy, the name of its 
mother, a Lady Douglas Shef- 
field, from the knowledge of the 


queen, who, with all her great 
ualities, and ſkilful” conduct, at 
the head of the proteſtant intereſt, 


appears not to have poſſeſſed ſuffi- 


cient ſtrength of mind, to regard 
with es thoſe paſſions, 
which her own perſon was ſo un- 
likely to excite: | . 
The education of Robert was 
conducted, during his youth, under 
Sir Robert Horfeley, who placed 
him at the ſchool of Offington, in 
Suſſex, where he made conſiderable 
progreſs in the learned languages, 
and imbibed a ſtrong inclination 
for foreign countries, which, from 
the contracted ſtate of navigation 


in thoſe days, he found it difficult 


to indulge; he however ſailed up 

of the river Oroonoque, an 
account of which is preſerved in 
Hackluyt's Collection; he alſo ac- 


companied the Earl of Eſſex, at 


the taking of Cadiz; and for his 


behaviour there, received much 


applauſe, and the honour of knight- 


hood | 
With the hope of reviving the 
honours of his Selle. he attempt- 
ed to prove the legitimacy of his 
birth, of which, he has been faid 
to have poſſeſſed ſufficient evidence. 
But his deſigns were counteracted, 
by the intereſted activity of his fa- 
. ther's widow, and the mercenary 
violence of the attorney general, 
. Sir Edward Coke, who like too ma- 


ny of our modern lawyers, conſi- 


dered his retaining fee, as a full 


Though the Earl 


a city of palaces, 


juſtification for ill language, and | ; | 
foul- mouthed abuſe. Diſguſted, Wi 


with what he thought injuſtice, 


and irritated by certain domeſtic 
inquietudes, for he had a wife and 
ſeveral children, he quitted his 
country, and his family; and with 
a licentiouſneſs, more particularly 
unjuſtifiable in a married man, 
prevailed on Miſs Southwell, the 
daughter of a Norfolk baronet, to 


accompany him, in the dreſs of a 


page, to Florence, which he choſe 
as the place of his retreat. In the 
unhallowed enjoyment of Engliſh 
beauty, and in purſuit of his fa- 
vourite ſciences, mathematics, che- 
miſtry, and navigation, he became 


the favourite of Coſmo the Second, 


gon Duke of Tuſcany, and his 
ucceſſor Ferdinand, rendered es- 
ſential ſervice to his patrons, by 
introducing conſiderable improve- 


ments in agriculture and-commerce 


into their dominions, and was cre- 
ated by the Emperor, a Duke of 
the Roman empire, with an ample 
penſion. | 5 
He built himſelf a palace, which 
attracted admiration, in Florence, 
rojected the 
draining an unwholſome moraſs 
between Piſa and the ſea; and the 
inhabitants of Leghorn, confeſs, 
with gratitude, that he raiſed it 
from an inſignificant ſpot, inha- 
bited by a few ſtraggling fiſhermen, 
and petty traders, into a large, a 
populous and commercial city, 
where he fniſhed _——_— 
In Italy he publiſhed his ſcarce. 
and valuable work, Arcano del 
Mare, in three volumes folio, with 
a title, too long here to recite. 
Among a variety of charts, plans, 
and mathematical diagrams, it con- 
tains many treatiſes for the im- 
provement 
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provement of commerce and navi- 
gation, and, conſidering the period 


may be regarded, as a wonderful 
effort of the human mind. 
1 mention, with concern, that 
in Ruſhworth's Collection, a piece 
of Sir Robert's occurs, with the 
following title: A Propoſition 
« for His Majeſty's Service, to 
«bridle the Impertinence of Par- 
„ liament;“ which, notwithſtand- 
ing his high attainments, will ever 
be mentioned to his diſgrace; it 


mean endeavour to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with King James, and to faci- 
litate his return to his native land, 
which purpoſe, I record with plea- 
ſure, was not anſwered. * 
|| YUDLEY, Ms. BATE, cud- 
gels a footman, who inſulted 
him, in the dreſs of a gentleman. 
See Fitzgerald, George-Robert, 
in this volume, page 43. 
UELLING, ſhort reflections 
on,—See Fitzgerald, George- 
Robert, as above. 
UNDAS, Mx. 
ſons for his quitting Scotland 


this volume. 


AST INDIA COMPANY, 


merchants and ſovereigns. 


Vol. I. page 126. | 
CCLESIASTIC COURTS, 


ſome room for reformation 


beth, page zo, in this volume. 
DWIN, who was to O'Keefe 


For a very ſhort account of the 
life and death of the unfortunate 


LECTIONS, contefted ones, 
no bad opportunities for a 


ELEGY 


in which it was publiſhed, his book 


may be -confidered as a weak and- 


Poetical rea- 


in haſte.—See Sheridan, Mr. in 


their oppoſite intereſts, as 
See 


in them.— See Chudleigh, Eliza- 
4 what Weſton was to Foote. 


Jem ny Jumps, ſee O'Keefe, John. 
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man's hearing every thing that 
can be advanced againſt . him.— 
For a remarkable anecdote on 
this ſubje&t. See Scaurus. | 


E a ſpecies of poetic 


effuſion, immortalized, in 
ſpite of cavillers, by Mr. Gray, 
and notwithſtanding the partial 
injurious ſelection and harſh cen- 


ſure of Dr. Johnſon, written 


with much affecting pathos, and 
tender ſentiment, but too elabo- 
rate a diſplay of art and claſſic 
imagery, by Hammond, who is 


accuſed, by a ſatirical writer, of 


being too curious in dreſſing up 
his tale of woe. That relief 
which we ſo frequently experience 
from the pen under the preſſure 
of e calamity, or internal 
inquietude, is, rhaps, to be 
numbered, with ſome limitations, 


among the few pleaſures, in 


which we may indulge without 


injury. Pitied or deſpiſed by the 


merchant, the man of pleaſure, 
the ſportſman, and the diſpatcher 
of three bottles, the literary man, 
buried in the ſhades of rural 


retirement, or loſt in the crouded 
capital, derives from a contem- 


plation of paſt evil, or 22 
folly, inſtruction, amuſement, 
and employment; fondly imagin- 
ing, that, at ſome diſtant period, 
tardy poſterity may be prevailed 
on to render the unavailing tri- 


bute of praiſe to that merit which 


has been under- rated or unno- 
ticed by his cotemporaries. Such 
reveries, with reſpect to the pub- 
lic, may be conſidered as harm- 
leſs; and, if like other dreams, 
they vaniſh into unſubſtantial air, 
can only conduct a recluſe to 
diſappointment and oblivion, the 
common lot of millions. Lite- 
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rary productions will alſo naturally 
receive a tinge from our tempers, 
from the circumſtances, 2s well as 
the ſituation of our lives. 

But while ſuch allowances are 
readily made, I think it neither 


right or reaſonable that indivi- 


duals driven by vice or folly into 
the depths of miſery and want, 


ſhould on every emergency of 


terror or diſtreſs, ruſh without ade- 
quate ability to the preſs, and 
pour themfelves out in all the 
extravagance of high - wrought 
rant and tumid declamation, 
againſt fate, mankind, hard-heart- 


ed patrons, and an inſulting 


world ; when, if the authors woul 


only look back on their own 


lives and converſation, they would 


diſcover ample cauſe for all their 


failures. Neglecting this need- 
ful retroſpect, debilitated profu- 
fion, exhauſted luxury, wild theo- 
riſts, mad politicians, and enthu- 
ſtaſtic affectation, cloathing them- 
ſelves in the dignified garb of 


ſtruggling virtue, and honourable 
179 . at times overwhelm and 
1 


cken the town with volumes of 
ſel{-begotten miſchance, or reams 
of fictitious woe; heaven and 


earth are invoked to heal wounds, 
which, with a little common ſenſe, 


would never have been inflicted, 
and to ſoothe ſorrows, which a 
minute portion of prudence and 
activity might have effectually 


prevented, and would ſpeedily 


remedy. Theſe miſtakes it per- 
haps would be inhuman to cenſure 
ſeverely, but they. ought not to 
eſcape notice; for vicious, or 


negligent failure, ſurely poſſeſſes 


no legal right to ſuch pity and 
aſſiſtance, as open-hearted honeſty, 
perſonal merit, and induſtrious ap- 


KING CHARLES: 


plication in difficulties, ought ever 
to experience. We ſhould, as 
long as it is in our power, bravely 
apply our ſhoulder to the wheel of 
misfortune, rather than be eagerly 
ſeizing every opportunity to fit 
down like the defpairing waggon- 
er, calling -on the gods, folding 
our arms, and throwing ourſelves 
on the public, a helpleſs, cum- 
berſome, and diſhonovurable load. 


-|y LIZABETH, Qutertxn or 


ENGLAND, wiſhed to coerce 


the tender attachments, as well as 
the political conduct of her, cour- , 
tlers.— See Dudley, Robert, p. 37. 


1 rone to ſen- 
ſuality.—See Vol. I. page 11. 
VIDENCE, circumſtantial, 
a remarkable inſtance of its 
producing erroneous deductions. 
—See Mirelees, Andrew. | 
c | gr ee ſpeech of a 
man famous for knocking 
them down.—See Vol. I. page 79. 
XECUTION 'OF KING 


| CHARLES, an event, which 


although it unhinged the form of 


government in theſe kingdoms, 


and was followed by many lament. 
able eanſequences, ſome of which 


are ſtill ſeverely felt by him who 
writes this article, yet I cannot 
but think it a proceeding dictated 
by the ſtern law of political ne- 
ceſlity, and, in ſome meaſure, 
juſtified by the peculiar eircum- 
ſtances of the times. St non pe- 
riiſſet, periiſſemus, was exelaimed- 
by a popular writer of the day; 
and I am clearly of opinion, that 
if Charles the Firſt had proved 
victorious in his conteſts with the 
people of England, inftead of hav- 
ing called in and rewarded the 
mild virtnes of a Brunſwick, at 


this moment we ſhould have been 


groaning 


EXECUTION or 


groaning under an abſolute mo- 
-narchy. *- | 
It was thought, ſays a ſenſible, 
but daring writer, a bold expres- 
ſion of Oliver Cromwell, that if 
he found himſelf 2 the 
King in battle, he woul diſcharge 
his piece into his boſom, as ſoon 
as any other man's. But I go 
6 farther,” continues this ſpirited 
writer, had I lived in thoſe 
„ days, I would not have waited 
“ for chance to give me an op- 
6 portunity of doing my duty. 
« A king, whoſe actions could 
„ juſtify rebellion, I would have 
« ſought through the ranks, and 
„ without the leaſt perſonal en- 
„ mity, I would have diſcharged 
my piece into bis boſom, rather 
„ than any other man's.” Per- 
haps 
Cromwell did not think he ſhould 
himſelf, hereafter, outſtrip the 
unhappy Charles in ſubverting 
the conſtitution of his country, 
and merit a ſeverer fate: the 
acute commentator on his words, 
whom I have juſt quoted, in the 
violence of his animoſity againſt 
kings, ſeems alſo to have forborn 
from treating the inroads of the. 
uſurper with his ufual acrimony 
and emphaſis. | 
It was not however my deſign, 
in ſpeaking of-the regal execution, 
to diſcuſs the merits, or decide 
on the juſtice of the civil war, 
I only meant to recite the various 
perſons who have been pointed 
out as actual beheaders of the 
king. 
Walker, William Hulet, who was 
. hanged for it, Richard Brandon, 
Hugh Peters, Col. Joyce, and 
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tion, the ſame 'perſ 


at the moment he ſpoke, 


-CC 
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.c&« 
The names of William 


4t 

tioned at different times, and on 

various authorities. 
Many have curiouſly enqui- 
„ red,” ſays William Lilly, in 
the Hiſtory of his Life and Times, 
„ who it was that cut off the 
„ king's head, I have no per 
9 miſſion to ſpeak of ſuch things, 
% but he that did it is valiant, 
«© reſolute, and of a competent 
& fortune.” After the reſtora- 
on was exa- 


- 
- 


mined on this ſubje&, before the 
parliament of 1660. © At my 
« firſt appearance,” ſays Lilly, 
„ was affronted by the young 
« members, who demanded ſeve- 
& ral ſeurrilous queſtions, and I 
“ ſhould have been ſorely trou- 
« bled, but for the aſſiſtance of 
„ Mr. Prinn and Mr. Weſton, 
« who whiſpered to me occaſion- 
„ally, holding a paper before 
& their mouths. — being 
at laſt given me to ſpeak, I 
& delivered what follows. The 
„ next Sunday but one after the 
«© execution of King Charles the 
„% Firſt, Robert Spavin, ſecretary 
to General Cromwell, and ſe- 
„ veral others dined with me, 
„ when the whole of our dis- 
„ courſe was only, who it was 
“ that beheaded: the king; ſome 
ſaid the common hangman, 
fome Hugh Peters, and feveral 
others were named, but none 
concluded. After dinner was 
over, Robert Spavin retiring 
with me to the ſouth window, 
took my hand, and ſaid, * theſe 
© are all miſtaken; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Joice was the man, for 
I was in the room when he fitted 
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_ © himſelf for the work, and ftood 


laſtly, Lord Stair, have been men- 
G 


by him when he did it; no man 
© knows 
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s knows this but my maſter, Com- 
6 miſlary Ireton, and myſelf.” . 
On a point, the ſettling of which 
is confeſſedly not important, this 
Plain unadorned evidence of a co- 
temparary writer, who could have 


no intereſt in e and Who 
has been generally conſidered, when 
on terra firma, and not among the 


ſtars, as a matter of fact man, we 
ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, would be 
deciſive; yet a lively Frenchman, 
foundation I have not been able 
to diſcover, has publiſhed a dif- 


ferent account, in a work, called 


„ Delafſements de Homme ſenſi- 
„ ble,” with ſolemn aſſertions of 


its truth, corroborated: by a man 
of letters, not at all times the ſafeſt 


ſpecies of evidence: from his nar- 
rative, which I cannot but conſider 
as embelliſhed, I have made the 
following extract : 


* 


Lord Stair, once f the favourite 


General of King George the Se- 
cond, retired in diſguſt, from ſome 
real or imaginary i 

him, after the battle of Dettingen; 
but, in his way to Scotland, making 
a ſhort ſtay in London, to ſettle 


Tegimental accounts, he was ſur- 


prized at receiving an, anonymous 
Jetter, in an unknown hand, ear- 


neſtly intreating, that he would fa- 
vour the writer with an interview, 


25 he had particulars of the higheſt 


importance to communicate. 
Prompted by curioſity, and the 


thetic energy of the writer, he 
went to the place, and at the time 


appointed, after taking certain pre- 


cautions for his perſonal ſafety. It 


Was in a remote quarter of the 


town, the common reſidence of 


| PN and wretchedneſs, that fol- 
owing the directions of the letter, 


(Menfieur D' Arnaud, ) on what 


ight offered to 
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he knocked at the door of a-fmall 
tenement, which ſtood at the cor - 
ner of an obſcure alley, when he 
was conducted by an attendant, 


ſuitable to the habitation, up a 


narrow ſtair- caſe, into a dirty gar- 
ret, in which, by the glimmering 
light, he perceived, ſtretched on a 
bed, a very old man, who, after 
apologizing for the trouhle he gave, 
entered into diſcourſe with his 
Lordſhip, on the private hiſtory of 
his family, mentioning many inte- 
reſting anecdotes, not generally 
known, and concluded with aſking 
him, whether he had not (expe; 
rienced great inconvenience, - for 
want of certain deeds and convey- 
ances, felating to his paternal 
eſtate ** Ves, n d 


Stair, „for want of written docu- 


5 ments, I am in great danger of 
loſing a large portion of my in- 
4 heritance.” There,“ replied the 
old man, giving a key, and point- 
ing to a caſker by the bed-fide, 
there are the writings depoſited. 
* You will naturally with to know 
% by what means. they came into 


my poſſeſſion, and who J am. 


* After leading a wandering and 


_ © unhappy life, prolonged to one 


* hundred and twenty-five-years, 
J live to behold, in yourſelf, a 


lineal deſcendant from me, in 


* the third generation! I. have 
for ſome time heard, with de- 


light, the {glorious career you 


„have trod; but, to make up, a8 
„ far as was in my power, for the 
„ frowns of fortune, and: your 


preſent diſgrace at court, I re- 


© ſolved to put into your poſſes- 
<< ſion, the contents of the caſket. 


„The unhappy old man you ſee 


<* before you, was a ſubject, and 
“once a favourite of King Charles 
66 the 
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1% the Firſt, but, ſuſpecting him 
„ of having ſeduced my daughter, 
« the * indignity converted 
& a loyal attachment, into bitter 
© hatred, and an infatiable thirſt 
% of revenge. I joined in all the 
% violent meaſures of the times, 
de was an active partizan in the ſe- 
& veral victories of the parliament 


& forces} and refining. on a ven- 


6“ geance, not to be ſatiated but by 
e blood; after the degradation 
& and trial of my ſovereign, I re- 


s queſted permiſſion to be his ex- 


„ ecutioner, which was granted; 
& at the moment of lifting the 
6 fatal axe, I communicated to 
& him, in the rancour of re- 
„ venge, the name, and motives 
of the perſon who put him to 


„ death, From that hour, my 


* ſoul has been a prey to diſtrac- 
e tion and 3 J have been 
“an outcaſt, and a voluntary exile 
in different parts of Europe and 
% Aſia; and Heaven, as if to in- 
* creaſe my puniſhment, has pro- 
* longed my life beyond the com- 
mon age of man. I ſubmit to 
© the will of Providence, without 
« repining; all that J aſk, and 
« muſt inſiſt on, is, that you will 
leave me to my fate, and ſhed a 


„ tear to the memory of one, 
„ whoſe repentarice and ſufferings 


on this fide the grave, will, I 
“ truſt, expiate his crime.“ 

Lord Stair, agitated by the reci- 
tal, and melted by the ſorrows of 
his anceſtor, ſoon departed, but 
returned the next day, with a de- 
fign to perſuade him to retire to 


the North, and, in the hoſpitable 


manſion of his forefathers, to paſs 
the remainder of his life, in com- 


fort and tranquility ; but the old 
man had precipitately quitted the 
"He G 


5 


ſpot, without a poſſibility of tracing 
his footſteps ; and, in ſpite of every 
effort, his fate remains a myſtery 


to the preſent hour. 


The following compoſition on 
the death of King Charles, I be- 
lieve originally written in Latin, 
which I met with, I know not 
where, I once thought no bad ſpe- 
cimen of the tumid and bombaſt. 


Great good and juſt, conld I but 


rate, | 

My tears with thy too rigid 
fate, . | 

I'd weep the world to ſuch a 
ſram;  - 3 

That it ſhould deluge once 
again. 

But ſince thy loud-tongu'd death 

demands ſupplies, _ 

More from Brvareus' hands, 

an Argus' eyes; 


Fl fing thy obſequies with 
trumpets' ſounds, | 
And write thy epitaph in blood 
and ets | 
ARINELLI, an Italian finger, 
hoaovred by the pencil of Ho- 
garth, idolized and adored by our 
nobility of both ſexes, and render- 
ed giddy and infolent, by the in- 
cenſe of an infatuated nation, who 
overflowed the theatre, and made 
every other purſuit of intereſt, de- 
votion, honour, or pleaſure, give 
way, when placed in competition 
with their idol; “one God, one 


'« King, and one Farinelli,” was 


the enthuſiaſtic or impious ex- 
clamation of one of his female 


admirers, raiſed by her beauty to 
exalted rank and fortune. The 
cunning eunuch deſpiſed their 


praiſe, repaid reſpect with inſult, 
and pocketing plentifully their 
gold, retired to enjoy affluence and 
2 independance, 
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independance, reared at the ex- 
pence of faſhion, folly and caprice. 

After much intreaty, and an ex- 
travagant pecuniary conſideration, 
he was prevailed on to engage to 
ſing at a public entertainment, 
given by the late Duke of North- 
umberland, who had aſſembled on 


the occaſion, a large and ſplendid 


company of amateurs and connpis- 
ſeurs; all were waiting on the tip- 


toe of expectation, to liſten with 


ecſtacy to his warblings, and pre- 
pare new -· turned expyeſſions of adu- 
lation and furprizez when, he 
rudely ſent a verbal meſſage, that 
he was detained by Lady Coventry, 
and could not poſſibly attend. His 
Grace, who was never ſo happy as 
when he could contribute, to the 
pleaſure or gratification of his 
gueſts, ſeverely mortified, was a- 


pologizing to his company for the 


diſappointment, when the Duke of 
Modena, to whom Farinelli was a 
ſubject, being preſent, by accident 
or invitation, during his tour to 
England, begged pardon for inter- 
rupting Lord Northumberland, 
and diſpatching a ſervant to the 
ſinger, with orders for his imme- 
diate attendance, told the company 
they ſhould not be deprived of 
their entertainment. | 

The Modeneſe ſoon made his 
appearance, when all in the room, 
except the prince, ſtood up, and a 
chair was placed for him; Does 
* your Grace permit a public ſinger 
65 to fit in yourpreſence?” exclaim'd 
his Highneſs, 4 have the goodneſs 
« to excuſe my officious interfe- 
« rence? but we manage theſe 
« gentry better in Italy: Farinelli, 
« ſtand in yonder corner of the 
room, and fing your beſt ſong, 


«in your beſt manner, to this 
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„ company, who have done you 
„ the honour of admittance.” -. - 

The ſqueaking minion trembled 
and obeyed, and after finiſhing the 
ſong, retired, humbly bowing, from 
the room, at the ſame time receiv= 


Ing from the Duke a dignified no& 


of approbation. The beaux turned 
up their hands and eyes in ſilent 


admiration, the tender - hearted, 


doating fair ones, pitied the dear 
bewitching creature, and thought 
him ſhockingly ill-uſed ; but expe- ' 
rience and good ſenſe confirm the 
neceſſity and propriety of the Duke 
of Modena's leſſon to the Engliſh 
nation, who, in their. obſequious 
attentions, and indiſcriminate ad- 
miſſion of actors, prize-fighters, 
ſingers and dancers, too often vio- 
late decorum, and lay the axe more 
violently; than a thouſand Thomas 
Paine's, to the needful ſubordina- 
tions of ſociety and rank. 

1 will not deny to the claſſic 
Kemble, an extenſive and varied 
range of dramatic reading, and 
much critical acumen, with a 
perfect conception of character, 
but, a performance vicious and 
faulty, ſometimes from affected 
ſingularity, but oftener from what 
I am convinced, is a malformation 
of the organs of utterance : in his 
matchleſs predeceſſor in Charles 
Surface, Mr. Smith, all who know 
him, muſt have experienced much 
intereſting anecdote, and the po- 


liſhed hilarity of a well-bred ſports» 


man, retired from the toils of the 
field: it is only repeating the pubs 
lic opinion, to allow in Mr. Lewis, 
notwithſtanding the broad carica- 
ture he diffuſes over all his parts, 
fertile induſtry, and unafſuming 
decorum ; to Holman, in ſpite of 
unmanageable feelings, and boiſte- 

rous 
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rous expreſſion, the manners and 
education of a gentleman : and, it 
would be injuſtice to' elegance and 
lively expreſſion in the ſhape of 
Miſs Farren, were I not to confeſs, 
that in real life, as well as the fic- 
titious perſonages of the drama, 
ſhe will act up to, and confer dig- 
nity on, whatever character ſhe 

But with theſe and other excep- 
tions, are we in the walks of pub- 
lic pleaſure, or private amuſement, 
to be peſtered or inſulted by a 
motley dramatic crew of inſolent 
proſtitutes, and female Quixotes, 
of gamblers, pretenders, buffoons, 
halt-wits and half-genttemen, who, 
trained in the infamy of the gaming 


table, the obſcene jargon of the 


brothel, the technical cant of the 
green- room, the noiſy nonſenſe of 
an ee ee ordinary, and 
the unintereſting abſurdity of ſome 
obſcure coffee houſe, reflect dis- 
grace on a creditable prefeſſion, 
and on their infatuated patrons, 
who are not fatisfied 'til] they have 
dragged by the head and ſhoulders, 
theſe unworthy interlopers, into 
the company of gentlemen. = 

Such puny whipſters, the crea- 
tures of ſun-ſhine, a ſmile, and a 
moment, finking rapidly to their 


original nothing, and carrying with 


them antidotes againſt their poiſon, 
may perhaps be forgiven; but, if 
fancy or exaggeration ſhculd point 
out guilty individuals, who, not 
ſatisfied with deriving a ſplendid 
ſubſiſtence from the ſtage, infatuated 
widows, other mens wives, or 
their own, have found out the ſe- 
cret of converting a manly exerciſe, 
into a lucrative and iniquitous 
traffic; if, aſſiſted by choſen aſſo- 
clates and apt ſpies, they ſhould 
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ſurround, watch” for, and give a 
ſignificant wink, to mark the care- 


| leſs moments, or intoxicated in- 


tervals 'of an exalted, but infatu- 
ated young man, to pluck and 
plunder him, without mercy, and 
publickly to ſhare their ſpoils, 
without ſname: if fach men really 
exiſted, inſtead of enormous ſala- 
ries crowded benefits, and vocife- 
rous applauſe, juſtice and decency 
demand their being hiſſed from the 
Rage, by the execrations of an 
indignant public, difcharged from 
their employment, and, over- 
whelmed with infamy and diſgrace, 
they ſhould be conſigned to the 
dirt, from which they ſprung. 
IELDING, HENRY, his 
L grateful acknowledgments to 
the Duke of Bedford. ——See page 
15 in this volume. | | 
LOMARINO, Archbiſhop of 

A Naples.— See Vol. I. I 
T,*INGAL, a Scotch Poem, fo 
called in meaſured proſe, or 

in blank verſe, which is ſaid to be 
verſe only to the eye. £61 
In this compoſition of Mr. Mac- 


pherfon, which is not without the 


merit of a knowledge of the an- 
tient ſtate and manners of his 
countrymen ; the names, ſtories, 
phraſes, and occaſionally the pas- 
ſages of old ſongs, are aptly blend- 
ed, into an Epic Poem, which 
may be peruſed with pleaſure, by 
thoſe, whoſe faſtidious taſte is not 
offended by inceſſant epithets, and 
who can be amuſed by deſcriptive 
imagery of a bleak, northern, 
barren, but romantic country, re- 
plete with promontories, rocks, 


ſtorms, howling winds, and drench- 


ing rains, rather than by intereſt- 

ing narrative, or a rapid ſucceſſion 

of well connected events. 
> The 
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The unrelenting revenge of Se- 
verus, and the timid brutal cruelty 
„of the ſon of the King of the 


% World,” are happily contraſted 


by Mr: Maepherſon; with the ge- 
nerous clemency of , Fingal; and 


the warn virtues of his Caledoni- 


ans, the untutored and unpolluted 


ſons of nature: + | 


JPITZGERALD, GEORGE 
ROBERT; a native of Ire- 
land, a duelliſt without courage, 
a hero of the turf without honour, 
a parricide and an aſſaſſin; who, 
after a life; which diſplayed a mix- 


ture of inconſiſtent ſplendor, tur- 


bulent irritability, produced by fa- 
milyꝰdiſcord, and manners, ſome- 
times plauſible and ſometimes plea: 
ſing, fell a juſt ſacrifice to the vio- 


| lated laws 6f his country. 


It is not to defend his outrageous 
treatment of a parent, confeſſedly 
unnatural, and culpably partial to 
his younger brother, or to deſcant 
on his cloathing his footman like a 
gentleman, for the ineffectual pur- 


: FE of cudgelling Mr. Bate Dud- 


y, who completely drubbed his 
diſguiſed opponent, that this article 
is inſerted. The profeſſion or 
myſtery of fighting, reduced by 
this man of violence, to an accu- 
rate; ſcientific, but unfair ſyſtem 
of manœuvre, long rendered him 
a conſpicuous character in the 
annals of duelling, which, after 
having been execrated from the 
pulpit, vigorouſly attacked by the 

reh, and feebly diſcountenanced 
by the legiſlature, has lately met 
with gentler treatment, if not ac- 
tual defence, from men of ſound 
intellect, moral character, and re- 
gular deportment. | 
This laft unextinguiſhed ſpark, 
kindled from the mouldering aſhes 
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of Mr. Burke's favourite: Phoenix; 
ancient chivalry, has been called a 
neceſſary guarantee of the little 
attentions, the minute, but neces- 

decorums of private life, it 
has been conſidered as a: laſt re- 


ſourte, the only effectual barrier 


inſt the abrupt, troubleſome 
— of poliſhed ſociety; the 
noiſy, öbſtinate coxcomb, the box- 
lobby lounger, the ſwaggering bul- 
ly, and the ſtrong-back d walking 
jockey, who deriving a ſplendid 
ſubſiſtence from wealthy impures, 
incontinent dowagers, the gaming 
table; or the road, preſume on the 
ſtrength of brawn, bone, and im- 
eee to embarraſs — 
ugh down piety and good ſenſe; 
perplex humility; and interrupt 
rational amuſement. No argu- 
ments, it has been obſerved, but 
powder and ball, will influence or 
check ſuch worthleſs marauders; 
who; like dogs in the manger of 
honeſt gratification, diſqualified for 


communicating or receiving in- 
ſtruction and entertainment them- 


ſelves, exert all their baſe powers 
and miſchievous attivity, in dis- 
turbing the happineſs of others. 
The defence is plauſible, but if 
we turn our attention to the prac- 
tice of the fubje& of this article, 
and ſome of his ſurvivors, ambi- 
tious of treading in his footſteps, 
who have hitherto eſcaped public 


juſtice, it will evidently demonſtrate 


the fallacy of any reaſoning pro- 
duced in favour of ſingle combat. 
The ſword, after having for ages 


ſuperſeded rational evidence, and 
been the arbiter of guilt and inno- 


cence, after deciding the fate of 
empires, and procuring the valiant 


knight, a lovely miſtreſs, or ho- 
nourable death; from the evident 


ſuperiority 
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rity of improved ſkill, or 
ural dexterity, has gradually 
declined into a dramatic machine, 
productive of great ſtage effect, a 


weapon for manly amuſement, an 
ornament of dreſs, and a neceſſary 


appendage to the court dreſs of a 
modern gentleman. 

To this the piſtol has ſucceeded, 
which placing the two moſt pow- 


erful elements, fire and air, in the 


hands of every man, has been ſup- 

ſed the moſt ſpeedy and equita- 
be inſtrument of vengeance and 
defence. But, in this favourite 
method of deciſion, which appa- 
rently leaves ſo little room for the 
exertion of illicit fineſſe, and ſo 
much for ready deſtruction, the 
man of real honour and courage, 
hurried by raſn words, or un- 
guarded conduct, into a duel, is 
unequally and unfairly matched, 
againſt a man hackneyed in the 
ways of violence and blood, and 
conſtantly in the habit of practiſing 


at marks with piſtols; he is a dwarf 


in conflict with a giant, a pigmy 
combating with Goliah. _ 

I have faid Fitzgerald was a du- 
elliſt without courage, and in the 
hour of profligate confidence, or 
drunken bravado, he has frequent- 
ly been heard to boaſt, that at the 


common diſtance, and with Wog- 


don's piſtols, he would forfeit his 
ſoul, body, and eſtate, if he did 


not, ſixteen times ſucceſſively, hit 
any given part of the human body, 


to the ' twelfth part of an inch: 
his general ſucceſs as a duelliſt cor- 


roborates the aſſertion. In addi- 


tion to this accuracy of aim, which 


(excepting in the caſe of Major 
Baggs, who united the well- in- 
formed habits of a gentleman, with 


the unprincipled conduct of a bully 


before it co 


and a gambler, ) gave him, in moſt 
inſtances, a decided and fatal ſu- 
periority; he poſſeſſed the art, as 
well as the preſence of mind, by 
an immenſe elongè or outſtretch, 
of actually lowering his height 
mare than fourteen inches, as if in 
the act of preſenting, which bring- 
ing his eye #nd hand to a direct le- 
vel with the muzzle of his antago- 
niſt's piſtol, covered in a great 


meaſure, his head and heart, as the 
bullet, if well aimed, muſt pene- 


trate the thick, boney part of the 


palm of his hand, before it could 


touch the one, and paſs through 
the whole length of his right arm, 
reach the other, 
| Theſe, and other arts of a 
darker complexion, which were 


ſtrongly ſuſpected, but never actu- 


ally diſcovered, prove that he 
meanly went in ſearch. of undue 


advantage and precaution, the 


common refuge of cowardice and 
fear; to theſe, for the honour of 
human nature, I will add another 
reaſon in ſupport of my opinion, 
his temper was malignant and un- 
forgiving, and in the premeditated 
aſſaſſination of the unfortunate 
Macdonnel, for which he ſuffered 
an ignominious death, he diſco- 
vered a diſpoſition ſo ſavage, blood- 


thirſty and diabolic, a hatred ſo 


unmanly and inveterate, qualities 
never exiſting in the breaſt of a 
man of real gallantry and true 
courage, that I cannot but ſtill 
perſiſt in pronouncing Fitzgerald 


a timid, but barbarous aſſafſin. 


He has alſo been called at the 
beginning of this article, a hero of 


-the turf without honour, nor ſhall 
J attempt to combat the debaſing, 
but faſhionable doctrine, that we 
muſt faſhion and ſquare our prin- 


eiples 
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ciples.and conduct, to the latitude 


and meridian of thoſe with whom 
we aſſociate; that at Newmarket, 
the club, or at Change - Alley, 
we can only eſcape ridicule or 
ruin, by exerciſing againſt black 


legs, jockies, gamblers, and ſtock- 


jobbers, their own low manœuvres 
and dirty arts. If the following 
conduct of the wretched man, who 
ſtains the preſent page, can, on 
this or any other plea de defended, 


is it not time for all who have 


property, character, or rank, as 
princes, peers, fenators, or men, 
inſtantly to quit the contaminating 
atmoſphere of the turf? where Mr. 
Fitzgerald, a man of the firſt fa- 
mily in a neighbouring kingdom, 
and of independent fortune, could, 


without a bluſh, buy up the notes. 


of a gentleman in- diſtreſs, once 
his friend, for leſs than a fifth part 
of their value, and afterwards ar- 
reſt him for their full amount; 


this, and another dark tranſaction, 


which ended in the ruin and death 
of an unhappy young man, of 
ſtrot ions, but a weak under. 
ſtanding, will, I believe, exculpate 
me from the charge of being too 


haſty and ſevere, in denominating 


his conduct diſnonourable and un- 


principled. | 
Jo conclude: Is the life of 


the honourable merchant, the good 


man, the magiſtrate, the uſeful 
member of ſociety and of ſcience, 
the father, the huſband, and the 
friend, the patriot, the peer, the 
fenator, and the prince, to be ex- 

ſed to bravoes and adventurers 
like theſe? Why ſleep our laws? 
why are not our dungeons crowd- 


fear, or of compunction, he would 


ſallying from the obſcure. garxets 
of Marybone and Soho, to mid. 
night riot and plunder, beggar our 
fons, ſeduce our daughters, or de- 
bauch our wives, and on every. oc- 
caſion are prepared to defend enor- 


mity by violence and murder? Fs 


a writer could infuſe into bre 
of ſuch a mould, one emotion of 


have real cauſe of exultation !;' 
Les, I will own, I ſhou'd be 
proud to ſee , „ 

- 4 Scoundrels who fear not God, 

+: affand of me.... 
T..LETCHER, ' CHRISTIAN, 
-.a warrant officer in the Britiſh 
navy, a ſkilful ſeaman, and a mu- 
tineer, -who combining ingratitude 


with perfidy, laid violent hands on 


2 


ed? why are our gibbets occupied 


only by petty villains, while their 


his commanding officer and bene- 


factor, Lieutenant Bligh, and with 
a conſiderable portion of the ſhip's 
company, whom he had ſeduced, 


or intimidated from their duty, 
took poſſeſſion of the Bounty, an 


armed ſhip, employed by Govern- 
ment; for the benevolent + and 
highly uſeful purpoſe of trans- 


planting the Bread Fruit Tree, a 


product of the Friendly Ifles to 


the Welt Indies. 


This, and other objects of the 
voyage being attained, they were 
on their return to Europe, but 
three weeks after leaving Otaheite, 


the ſubject of this article, a dis- 


grace to his country and profeſſion, 


at day-break, and — maſter of 
the watch, ſuddenly | 


eized and 
bound Mr. Bligh and other officers, 


whom they thought unlikely to 


join in their conſpiracy, and aſter 


much cruel and much inſulting 
treatment, ſuch as vulgar ignorance 
naturally recurs to, when 


laced. 


| ſuperiors in guilt, as well as art, by uſurpation over their former 


ſuperiors, 


FLETCHER, 
 ſyperiors, they hurried the Lieu- 
tenant, with eighteen of his petty 
officers, into the launch, a fhi 
boat, twenty-three feet long, and 


nearly ſeven feet wide, with a 


quantity of bread, pork, and wa- 
ter, which, according to common 
conſumption, unreſtricted by ſcar- 
city, could not have laſted more 
than eight or nine days, to which, 
by art or by intreaty, were added a 

bottles of rum and of wine. 
Thus fcantily 8 driven by 
unfeeling villainy from his ſhip, 
and in an open boat, deep in the 
water, from the number of men, 
and ill calculated to reſiſt a tem- 
peſtuous ſea; after vainly exploring 
an iſland, from which they nar- 
rowly eſcaped death from the ſa- 


vages, Mr. Bligh, with firmneſs 


not uncommon in Engliſh ſeamen, 
reſolved to croſs the great South- 
ern ocean, in ſearch of ſuccour 
from the Eaſtern ſettlements of 
ſome European nation. 

The circumſtances of his ſitua- 


tion and the diſtance, were ſuffi- 


vient to have appalled the heart of 
a man of good reſolution, as the 
neareſt civilized ſpot they could 
Teach, by an accurate but melan- 
choly reckoning, unaſſiſted by a 
chart or map, which they were 
not permitted to take, was at a 
diſtance, conſiderably more than 
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ing themſelves to a, kind Provi- 


dence, they commenced their voy - 


age, under a reefed lug fore-ſail, 
occaſionally and alternately row- 
ing, and encountering at times, 
ſevere gales of wind, with a tre- 
mendous ſwell, which pouring into 
the boat in torrents, required the 
almoſt conſtant exertion of baling, 


to prevent its filling. It is not ne- 


ceſſary to deſcribe the danger and 
diſtreſs of men, who, in addition 
to the multitude of marine perils, 
and the ſerious idea that only a 
uarter inch plank ſeparated them 
m inevitable deſtruction, had to 
contend with hunger, thirſt, and 


almoſt continual drenching rain; 


in this laſt circumſtance, it may 
appear ſingular, but it is a fact, 
that they experienced conſiderable . 
refreſhment, from ſtripping off 
their wet cloaths, and wringing 


them in ſalt water. | 


After a voyage of forty- one 
days, during which death was ra- 
ther prevented, than life adequate- 
ly ſuſtained. by ſcanty morſels of 
bread, - ſometimes a thin ſlice of 


| parks occaſionally a bird, called a 
by 


— 


three thouſand ſix hundred miles. 


After a computation dictated by 
neceſſity, of the length of their 
voyage, and their ſtock of provi- 


ſion, they all agreed to adhere ri- 


gidly to the allowance of an ounce 


of bread, in the adjuſtment of 


which, cocoa nut- ſnells were ſcales, 
and piſtol bullets ſerved for 
weights, and a quarter of a pint 
of water per day, and recommend- 


„caught by the hand, di- 
vided into nineteen parts, and after 
they pailed New Holland, a few 
oyſters and clams, and a ſpecies of 
the Dolicho bean, while to thoſe 
who appeared ſinking under their 
calamities, a tea-ſpoonful or two 
of wine or rum were adminiſter- 
ed: After difficulties and trials, 
in which the Lieutenant diſplayed 
a collected mind, and ſurprizing 
conduct, which all muſt praiſe, 
though few could imitate, - they 
diſcovered at break of day, Timor, 
one of the Molucca iflands.— A 
glimpſe of heaven to an expiring 
martyr, or, reſcue from everlaſting 
| torments 


torments : to a guilty wretch, could 


not have proved more welcome 
Their ſituation was every day be- 
coming more critical and hazard- 


ous, their proviſion being reduced 


to ten days allowance, and their 


ſtrength, from conſtant fatigue, 


ſcanty diet, and broken repoſe, 
was hourly diminiſhing ; their 
cloaths alfo thread-bare, from the 
daily wringing them in ſea-water ; 


14 was a conſolation in all their 


iſtreſſes, that not a man was loſt 
by diſeaſe or accident, during the 


voyage. They were received with 


humanity, at Coupang, a Dutch 
ſettlement, and experienced prompt 


aſſiſtance from Governor Van 


Eſte and his ſon - in- law, Mr. 
Wanjon, whilſt their exhauſted 
Tagged appearance, and their ſke- 


leton forms, excited curioſity and 
iIympathy in all who beheld them. 


A building was allotted for the 


Lieutenant and his companions in 
misfortune ; every comfort of food 


and raiment, which their melan- 
choly circumſtances ſeemed to de- 
mand, was afforded by the hoſpi- 
table Dutchmen; their complaints 
were alleviated by Mr. Max, a dis- 
Intereſted furgeon, and a liberal 
confidence and credit were granted 
them, (with, commercial men no 
ſmall favour;) which enabled Mr. 
Bligh, about two months aiter his 
arrival at Timor, when his men 


were tolerably recovered, to pur- 


chaſe a ſchooner, in which he 
failed with his men to Java, and 
was afterwards conveyed in a 


Dutch 

Good Hope, to Europe. When I 
reflect, {6 our worthy Lieute- 
nat, in an earneſt and becoming 
ſpirit of devotion, (to the Sailor of 
all men living, that beſt compa- 
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nion;) when I reflect on our 
eſcaping death from the Indians 
at Tofoa, and on our croſſing a ſea 
of more than twelve hundred 
leagues, in ſtormy weather, in an 
open boat, without ſhelter ; that 
we paſſed the unfriendly natives of 
other countries free from accident, 
and at laſt, without the loſs of a 


man, happily met with the moſt 


generous relief at Timor ; the re- 
membrance of ſuch great, ſuch 
repeated merteies, enables me to 
bear with reſignation, the failure 
of an expedition, ſo honourable to 
its promoters, and which I had ſo 
much at heart. | 
On this, as on other occaſions 
of difhculty and danger, a com- 
mander is more particularly ex- 
poſed to peculiar difficulties: con- 
ſtantly aflailed by the melancholy 
demands of his people for an in- 
creaſed allowance, which it ſeemed 
cruel to refuſe, but which it would 
have been madneſs and deſtruction 
to comply with: compelled alſo 
by ſtern inexorable neceſſity to 
ſuppreſs his own genuine feel- 
ings and opinion of their deplora- 


ble ſituation, which though every 


moment uppermoſt in his thoughts, 
he muſt notwithſtanding put on 
a placid ſerenity of countenance, 
while in fact, every individual in 
the boat is better ſatisfied with 
his ſituation, and apparently leſs 


ſenſible of the ſhocking and preca- 


rious nature of their expedition, 
than himſelf. Superior knowledge, 
though quicker ſighted, and better 
able to extricate itſelf from cala- 
mity and diſaſter, is oftener borne 
down by deſpair and hopeleſs anx- 
iety, than ignorant unconcern. - 

| The attention and curioſity of 


the reader naturally revert to the 


perfidious 
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perfidious and inhuman Chriſtian, 
and to the motives which probabl 

induced him, and his band of rut- 
fians to revolt from, and deſert 
their commander, in a remote and 
dangerous ſea, and near an unci- 


vilized coaſt, With a tendency, 


inherent in the breaſts of us all, 
which magnifies alike, preſent evil, 
and remote or ditficultly acquired 
good, they probably regarded the 
life and habits of a ſea-faring man, 
in their worſt point of view; they 
beheld perhaps with deteſtation 
and diſcontent, their daily toils and 
inquietudes, their coarſe diet, 
their broken ſleep, their ſevere, 
but neceſſary ſubordination ; theſe 
bow probably, compared with an 
ealy and luxurious life at Otaheite, 
remarkable for beautiful and agree- 
able women, where, without la- 
bour, the commands of a ſuperior, 
the whip or the whiſtle of a boat- 
ſwain, they might paſs the remain- 
der of their days, in the unbounded 
gratification of every appetite and 
every paſſion. A life of liberty and 
love, preſented an irreſiſtible temp- 


tation to their minds, 1 fo- 
hriſtian, and 


mented by the arts of C 
they yielded to the ſeducing dream, 
which ſoon vaniſlied, as by a ſin- 


gular train of events, which may 


be hereafter related, ſeveral of the 
mutineers have been ſecured, ſent 
in irons to England, and are, at 
the moment I write, under a ju- 
dicial ſentence. | 
LLETCHER, ANDREW, ſee 
A. Andrew Fletcher, in this vo- 
tame, page 2. | 
F Mx. a being marked 
by fate with hideous and hor- 
rible nervous affection, a family 


eſtroyed in their bloom, by ſui- 


cide, and his own untimely death. 


It probably will not prejudice the 
public opinion ſtrongly in his fa- 
vour, when I add, that he was 
an attorney, who by the autho- 


rized formalities, and the contra- 


band- ſubtleties of the law, accu- 


mulated a conſiderable fortune, 
which, in the language of ſerip- 


ture, was literally heaping coals 
of fire on his own head. 8 
The life of this perſon would 
ſtrongly exemplify the interference 
of Providence to puniſh iniquity, 
even in this world, did not ſuch a 
theory bear too hard in its effects 
on collateral relations and deſcen- 
dants, and if it did not place the 


awful bolts of heaven in the hands 


of unfeeling folly, or zealous ma- 
levolence, to depreſs repentant er- 
ror, and add the venom: of reli- 
vious deſpair to the wounds of 
misfortune. His ſon, an amiable 
young man, in the memory, and 
probably in the eſteem of many who 
favour this article with a peruſal, 
deſtroyed himſelf in the Temple, 
ſoon after his return from his tra- 
vels: having been educated in the 
life and habits of a gentleman, he 
hinted in a gentle manner to his 
father, the propriety of being ſup- 
ported like one, his — 
were returned with cruel reproac 


and unmanly abuſe. The old lawyer. 


was enraged by a diſappointment: 
in the abſurd hopes he had formed, 
that ſcience, philoſophy, and the 
refined cultivation of an excellent 
underſtanding, would produce a. 
plentiful crop of that low cunning, 
ſelfiſh fineſſe, and fraudulent ch1-+ 
cane, . which had been the founda- 


tion of his own wealth: theſe ex- 


pectations were defeated by a good- 
neſs of heart, and a nice ſenſe of. 
honour, which revolted at the 
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— — of his father, who loſt a 
fon by the miſtake, and the world, 


a xraſn, a miſtaken; a high - ſpirited, 
but an e 


ble man. 9251 
- Miſs- Fraine was the identical 


character of Agathe, drawn by 


Marmontel, in the tale of the 
Connoiſſeur; her eyes beamed 
forth tenderneſs 3 — _—_ 
regulated by enſe and de- 
corum, — ie throbbed with 
lively ſympathy and benevolence; 
her countenance was the faithful 


and expreſſive index of her ſoul; 


her hand, which on every neceſſary 
occaſion, obeyed and graced the 


dictates of her heart, her hand 


was ſofter than the peaches' downy 

„Her voice was muſic, and her 
looks were love” 

Such a woman, who reſiſted no 


would have rendered her the pride 
and ornament of life, followed the 
unhappy example of her ill-fated 
brother, after being teazed into 
marriage with one man, while her 


. Wiſhes and warmeſt affections were 


with another, who lives to weep 
over her fate, and lament his own 
fatal infatuation. Fad 

In the early part of his practice, 


our attorney had been proſecuted, 
for acting the diſhonourable part 


of an agent, or rather a av” 7 in 
purchaſing the-1ndentures of that 


excellent ſinger, the diſintereſted 


and eccentric Anne Catley, in 
order to procure her, at the age 
of fourteen, for the carnal pur- 
poſes of a Right Honourable de- 
bauchee, who was afterwards the 
raviſher of the vain, the filly, but 
the unfortunate Miſs Woodcock, 


1 FRAINE; MR. 


a erime of which he was acquited 
but was certainly guilty. Our le- 
gal Pander was puniſhed, and ſe- 


verely reprimanded in court, for 


his infamous conduct: this publie 
cenſure, to a man of feeling worſe 
than death, ſo ſtrongly agitated; | 
and ſo. powerfully affected his 
frame, that it brought on the re- 
markable diſeaſe, to which I have 
alluded in the beginning of this 
article. It commenced with. an 
unceaſing reſtleſſneſs of body, ter- 
ror of mind, and agonizing pain, 
which deprived him of the tran- 
quil enjoyment of focd and ſleep, 
and was 1 relieved by 
opium: at intervals he uttered, or 
rather thundered forth a ſhocking 
wolf. like yell, which even now 
ſeems to vibrate in the ear of him 
who deſcribes it, and was accom- 


33 with violent Farchingy 
virtuous impulſe, but one, which i- 


ſmodic contractions, and a 

lic diſtortion of countenance; 
after vainly exhauſting the powers 
of phyſic, no method of cure could 
be found, but the alleviating ex- 
pedient of gently ſtriking, rubbing 
or tapping the back part of his 
head, which in all places, and on 
all occaſions, was performed with- 
out intermiſſion, by an attendant : 
a few years after death of his 
daughter, he received a violent 
blow on the head, from incau- 


tiouſly getting out of a coach, and 


expired in a few hours. 
FRANCIS, Dx. —8ee Vol. I. 
J  -. | we 
LERIENDS HIP, PRIVATE; 
Queen Anne's ſcheme for en- 
joying the ſweets: of. ee Jens 
nings, Sarah, in this volume. 
XN AINSBOROUGH, EARL or, 


CF a ſudden, and in its conſe- 


REHA 1 


nce, a fatal diſa rance of a 
— vere — one of 
his anceſtors.—ſee Vol. I. page 147. 

| ALILEO, a native — Piſa, 
in the ſixteenth century, an 
aſtronomer and eometrician, who 
diſencumbered ſcience of the un. 
intelligible jargon of Ariſtotle and 
his followers, placed in clear points 
of view, the theories of the de- 
ſcent of bodies and projectiles, 
and/accidentally fixing his eye on 
the waving to and fro of a lamp, 
which was ſuſpended from the roof 
of a lofty building, the regularity 
of its vibrations, firſt - — 


im the uſeful invention of a 


dulum. He was alſo the firſt im- 
prover of teleſcopes; who applied 
them to aſtronomic purpoſes; this 
important addition to human 
knowledge, which ſeemed to over- 
leap the hitherto infurmountable 
barrier of infinite ſpace, was firſt 
remarked by the children af one 
Hanſen, a fpectacle- maker, at 
Middleburg, in Holland, who, 
| om lay in their father's ſhop, 
| — by chance to place a 
= and a concave glaſs in ſuch 
a manner, that in looking through 
them at the church weathercock, 
they obſerved it appeared nearer, 
and much larger than uſual, and 
by their loud expreſſions of ſur. 
prize, excited the curioſity of their 
father, who, having examined and 
aſcertained the „it was ſoon 
conveyed- to-the learned through- 
out Europe. 

After a life occupied in purſuits, 
honourable to himſelf, and uſeful 


to- mankind, Galileo, at the age 


of ſeventy, was ſummoned before 
the tribunal” of the Inquiſition ; 
and this venerable old man, who 
had 3 Europe, whoſe 


name was to be 


pronounced with 
reſpect in after times, 


his knees, before an — of of. 
haughty ignorant bigots. The 
fierce Cardinal Bellarmine, one 
of his judges, whom I cannot 


name without igdignation and 
abhorrence, threatened him- with 
eccleſiaſtic vengeance, if he pre- 
ſumed to propagate- his' opinions, 


which were contrary to ſound _ 


faith, and pregnant with danger 
to the Holy Catholic church. 


This injurious and irrational man- 


date, our indefatigable Italian did 
not obey, but perſevering in his 


writings and ſtudies, he was pro- 


ceeded: againſt, as a deſpiſer of civil 


and religious authority, confined 


in the priſon of the Inquiſition 
and after loſing his eye- ſight, death 
fortunately put a period to his life 


and perſecutions. 


Shou'd thy fond ſoul indulge 
the gen'rous heat, 

And captive ſcience yield ber 
laſt retreat, 

© Hope not for life, from grief 
or danger free, 

„Nor think the doom of man 
revers'd for thee: 

„ Behold what ills the ſcholars 
life aſſail, 

„ Toll, envy, want, the "ms 
and the jail. 


If dreams yet flatter, once 


again attend, 


Hear Lydiat's life, and Gaz | 


lileo's end. 


6&6 See nations ſlowly wiſe, and | 


meanly juſt, 


« = buried merit. raiſe the 


tardy buſt, 
Around their tomb let band 
and genius weep, 
«© But hear their deaths, 7 
blockheads, hear and ſleep.” 


GAMING | 


1 GOLDSMITH,” OLTVER | 


{I AMING HOUSE deſcribed. 
ee Vol. I. page z. 


'# \ ARRICK, DAVID, enjoyed 


| a jokerat another man's ex- 
pence, but was nettled when it was 
raiſed. at his own. See Monſey, 
Dr. in this volume. 8 


 FY ASCOYNE, SIR CRISP, 
Lord Mayor of London, his 
humane zeal.——See Vol. I. page 
144 and 151. „ 


ENEROSITY in kings and 
AI ' princes, little better than 


cs and robbery from their - 


ubjects.— See Henry the Fifth, in 
this volume. bet 
. ' OLIVER, a 
T pleaſing writer in verſe, and 
a ſucceſsful compiler in natural 
hiſtory. With aukward impedi- 
ments in his addreſs, perſon, and 
temper, ſufficient to have kept 
down moſt men in the depths of 
obſcurity, he attained a ſhare of 
literary eminence and emolument, 


which with .common prudence, 
might have protected the remain- 
der of his life from the ras. 
uncertainties of want. But (to uſe 


his own words) he had been taught 
to give away thouſands, before he 
had acquired the more uſeful art 
of earning or ſaving a guinea. 
Humanity, the pride of being 
thought a patron. to learned men, 
and amorous propenſities, rapidly 
reduced the produce of his pen, 
which, in the courſe of fourteen 
years, is ſaid to have amounted to 
more than eight thouſand pounds. 
Had he devoted half this ſum to 
neceſſary ſuſtenance, or the whims 
of caprice, the remainder would 


| have been ſufficient to purchaſe:an 
- annuity, with which he might have 


laughed at the world, and defied 


* 


* - L 


— 


the bookſellers, who accuſe him 


of raiſing money from their cre- 
dulity (fond eaſy men) on the 
faith of works, which he never 
had reſolution, ability, or even 


the, deſign to undertake. Such 
conduct. was fraudulent and highly 


_ culpable; the preſſure of a cre- 


ditor, or vanity, by no means the 
leaſt prominent feature of his cha- 
racter, perhaps taught him to over- 


rate his 2 or death, the 


great diſſipator of all purpoſes, 
prevented the execution of that, 
which he meant ſeriouſly to have 


performed. 


I wiſh very much to infuſe a 
portion of neceſſary pride into the 
young men of the preſent day, a 
right, a proper ſort of pride, not 
that ſpecies, which is gratified by 
the diſguſting follies of a modiſh 


circle, the unavailing tumults of 


a capital, the inſufferable weari- 
neſs of watering-place company, 
the thieviſh cant of a race- ground, 
the cut of a coat, or the diſpoſal 
of a fide curl. The pride I wiſh 
to inculcate, is the honeſt, manly 
pride of independance, which di- 
gently ſeizing the golden hours 
O 


of youth and opportunity, to turn 


them to good account, will not 
ſuffer the drones of apathy or 
intemperance, placed by fortune 
above injury, to ſeduce them from 
the great work of life. In the 
decline of health, fame, age, or 


fortune, thoſe very men, to whoſe 


follies or whoſe vices they have 


given up their nights and days, 


will be the firſt to deſert them, 
ridicule their difficulties, expoſe 
their weakneſs, and inſult their 


_ diſtreſs. 


Of Goldſmith's poetical per- 
formances, I have always prefer- 
red Retaliation, which' he wrote 

OW oo, | not 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. +. 


not long before his death, in an- 


ſwer to certain illiberal attacks, 
which had been made on his per- 
ſon, country, and dialect, in a 
club of literary men, where wit is 


ſaid to have ſometimes ſparkled, 


at the expence of good nature. 

After comparing each of his com- 

panions to ſome particular diſh, 

and ſaying, e | 

„ Our Dean ſhall be veniſon, 
juſt freſh from the plains, 


* Our Burke ſhall be tongue, : 


with a garniſh of brains. 
« Our Garrick's a ſalad, for 
in him we ſee, 
Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſalt- 
neſs agree; | 
the poet proceeds to pronounce 
an epitaph on each of his friends, 
whom he ſuppoſes to be ſunk un- 
der the table, in the temporary 
death of intoxication. His effu- 
ſion on Mr. Burke, is remarkable, 
it proves, him intimately acquainted 
with that gentleman's character. 


Here lies our good Edmund, 
whoſe genius was ſuch, 


% ſcarcely can praiſe it, or 


blame it too much, 
„ Who born for the univerſe, 
narrow'd his mind, 


« And to party gave up what 


was meant for mankind. 
© Who too deep for his hearers, 
ſtill went on refining, 
„And thought of convincing, 
while they thought of dining, 
6 Tho' equal to all things, for 
all things unfit, 
« Too nice for a ſtateſman, too 
proud for a wit; | 
% For a patriot too raſh, for a 
drudge diſbobedient, 


And too fond of the right to 


purſue the expedient. 


& In ſhort, twas his fate, un- 
employ'd or in place, fir, 

& To eat mutton cold, and cut 
blocks with a razor.“ 

The cold mutton, however ap- 
plicable at the time it was written, 
is clearly ſo no longer, ſince Mr. 
Burke has been enriched by the 
friendly loans or bountiful bequeſt 
of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, the equita- 
ble liberality of Mr, Dodfley, and 
a convenient charge in another 
name on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment. 

The deſcription of Mr. Burke's 
brother 1s humorous, and at the 
time of its compoſition, was truly 


characteriſtic and appropriate. 


“Here lies honeſt Richard, 
whoſe fate I muſt ſigh at, 


„ Alas! that ſuch frolick ſhou'd 


now be ſo quiet, ” 
„What ſpirits were his! what 
wit and what whim! 
„Now cracking a jeſt, now 
cracking a limb! _ 
Indeed, ſo provoking a devil 
was Dick, 
«© That we wiſh'd him, full ten 
times a day, at Old Nick; 


“ But miſſing his mirth and 


agreeable vein, 


„ As often we wiſh'd to have 


Dick back again.” 

What he ſays of Mr. Cumber- 
land, conveys much uſeful ſatire : 
Here Cumberland lies, hav- 

ing acted his parts, 

6 Go N of England, the 
mender of hearts; | 

A flattering painter, who 
made it his care, | 

«© To draw men as they ought 

to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultleſs, 

his women divine, | 
“And comedy wonders at bes 


ing ſa fine.” "eu 
Atter 
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- After an epitaph on Mr. Doug - 
las, whom bo calls the ſcourge of 
the terror of quacks, 


he proceeds to Roſcius, who had 
been particularly ſevere on Gold- 
| kmith, but is ſaid never to have 


iven this pique. 


4 Here lies David Garrick, de- 


5 * who 1 a 1 
66 ri o t is 
. 

As an actor confeſs'd without 


rival to ſhine, 


„ And if not a firſt wit, in the 


very firſt line; 
« Yet, with talents like theſe, 
and an excellent heart, 


is, Ore 


. 5 ma. | 

* dis lene bet 
* And 

. 
5 ſage, was natural, 


4. ub only . when he was 
off, he was acting. 
4 Tho” ſecure of our 
et confoundedly ick, 
«i they were not his own, by 
fineſſin ant trick; 
„ He caſt off his friends, as a 
. - huntſinan his pack, 
For he knew when he ext 
| be cou d whiſtie them 


% 1 5 


a mere « hang) he 
ow'd what came, 
. And the puff of a dunce, he 
. miſtook it for fame; 

% Pill his reliſh 2 callous, 
4 8 to wer 4 higheſt, 
* . e hig 

was fare, bo Sad,” | 

On Hickey, the poet, like his 

ſubject, was pleaſant, after confes- 


fing that he had but one fault, but 
that one was a thumper, in re- 


= wn 


- ance on a 


hands of i 


1 col DsM TTR. OLIVER, 


peated queſtions he as what der 
fault was. 


“% He was, AIP he help it — 
a ſpecial attorney.“ 


The circumſtance of the deaf. bo 
neſs of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, is 
well managed. |, 


&% To coxcombs averſe, yet.moſt | 
civilly ſteering, 
„When they judg'd, without 
_ taſte, he was il hard of 
8 hearing. 
„When they talk'd of their 
Raphael's, Correggio, & ſtuff, 
„He ſhifted his trumpet, and 
« only took ſnuff.” 


The ſubject of this article, 
called, I think, by Mr. Horace 


Walpole, an inſpired ideot, at laſt 
ll e t ks own unma- 


nageable t or a vain _ | 
ogy 6 oe 
Phyfic, conferred on him by he 
Univerſity of Padua. He 
obſtinateſy, contrary to the advice 
of his medical friends, in taking 
James's Powder, a powerful re- 
medy, which has preſerved the 
lives of thouſands; but in the 
ce or temerity, 
has, I fear, been productive of 
conſiderable miſchief; a ſword, 
er a fire-brand, in the hands of a 
madman, or a child. 
G modern, 
not in general outrageouſly 
cruel, or oppreſſive, but grievouſly 
burthenſome from impoſt and taxa- 
tion.—8See Vol. I. page 64. 
RENVILLE, Mx. his cor- 
rection of the Queen's Soli- 
citor-General. — See lackſtone, 


Sir YI in this volume, page 
HANSEN, 


18. 


HEIDIGGER. , $7 


at Middleburg, the firſt who 
remarked the effects of glaſſes, 
placed at diſtances before each 
other, accidentally by his children 
at play, to which we are indebted 
for the modern teleſcope. See 
Galileo, in this volume, page 54. 


TARGRAVE, Mx. a ſhort 


out- line of his arguments on 


the Negro Cauſe.— See Somerſet, 


James, in this volume. 


TASTIN GS, Mx. not a man 


of ſmall fortune, as ſome 
of his friends wiſh us to believe.— 
See Scott, John, in this volume. 
HH a clergyman's 
ſon, of Zurich, in Switzer- 
land, who flying from the embar- 


raſſments of a love intrigue, in 


which he had been detected, not- 


withſtanding he was married, and 


after trying various expedients, as 
a domeſtice and an uh $4 com- 
panion, in different parts of Eu- 
rope, at aſt ſettled in England, 
and was appointed ſuperintendant, 
or director of maſquerades, operas, 
and other entertainments, to George 
the Second. . | | 

Yet, with a countenance ſo ugly 
as to attract the notice and diſguſt 
of all who met him, with ghaſtly 
teatures, which puzzled even Ho- 

rth to repreſent, and with the 
babits of a glutton, he is ſaid to 


have poſſeſſed à conſiderable por- 


tion of taſte and judgment, in a 
ſpecies of amuſement, to which; 


without accurately examining the 
juſtice of our deciſion, the terms 


elegant and refined have been ge- 
nerally given. The neceſſity of 
1 rw. on ſuch occaſions, our 
diſcr 


iminating faculties with our 


half-guineas, and the impoſſibility 
bol reconciling ſenſe with ſound, it 


ANSEN, a ſpectacle- maker, 


is not my buſineſs to diſcuſs; yet, 
a few viſits to that ſcene of ſin 
and infipidity, a modern maſque- 
rade will ſufficiently convince us, 
that as we cloſe up the avenues to 


ſhame and feeljng, in the ſame 
proportion, we ſhut out the live- 
lineſs of wit, and the chearfulneſs 


of ſocial merriment, while the dull 
monotony of * do you know me?” 
in unceaſing repetition, is only in- 


terrupted by the roar of intoxica- 


tion, or the whiſpers of obſcenity. 

As arbiter elegantium delicia- 
rum, or maſter of -the revels to the 
old king and his cher amie, the 
Counteſs of Yarmouth, our adven- 
turer gave conſiderable fatisfaction, 


and was ſo much careffed by the 


nobility and gentry, that an aſſem- 


bly, ball, or indeed any public en- 
tertainment was thought incom- 
plete, unleſs Mr. Hen er conde- 
ſcended to preſide. As his patrons 


on ſuch occaſions, were liberal, 


he levied large contributions on 
the court and the public, but, 


though his income was great, he 


never realized a fortune, his chief, 
indeed his only gratifications being 
eating and drinking, which he in- 
dulged to exceſs, and-at an enor- 


mous expence. | | 
At a ſplendid ſupper he once 


gave to a large company, it was 
debated, which nation in Europe, 
had the beſt founded claim to 
ingenuity : after various opinions 
had been given, he claimed that 
character for the Swiſs, appealing 


to himſelf as a convincing proof 


of it. © I was born a Swiſs, in a 
& country, where had JI continued 
to tread in the ſteps of my ſim- 
„% ple, but honeſt forefathers, 
twenty pounds a year would 


1 have been the utmoſt, that art 
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ſhip, may be conſi 
artful panegyric of a grateful mi- 


1 HENRY THE FIFTH. 


or induſtry could have procured 
„ me. With an empty purſe, a 


« ſolitary coat on my back, and 


* almoſt two ſhirts, I arrived in 


„% England, and am now, by the 


_ $ munificenceofa generous prince, 


and a liberal nation, at the head 
& of a table, covered with the 
„ delicacies of the ſeaſon, and 
„ wines from different quarters of 
the globe; I am honoured with 


the company, and enjoy the 


C approbation of the firſt charac- 
© ters of the age, in rank, learn- 
& ing, arms and arts, with an in- 
“come of five thouſand pounds 
« a year. Now I defy any indi- 


<« yidual of any country in Eu- 


« rope, how. highly ſoever he may 


% be gifted, to go to Switzerland, 


& and raiſe ſuch a ſum there, or 


« even to ſpend it.” 


This addreſs, which Heidigger 
would ſcarcely have had reſolution 
to utter, but from the . glowing 
impulſe of wine and good fellow- 


nion, or the keen ſatire of a ſuc- 
ceſsful adventurer, - inſulting and 
ridiculing his dupes; the glaſs 
however circulated, and he con- 
tinued a routine of pleaſure and 
profit, to the year 1749, when he 


died, at the age of ninety ; having 


compoſed four or five operas, and 


_ occaſionally diſtributing charity in 


large ſums, for the relief of the 
unfortunate, and the Pour: 


ELOISE to Abelard, at leaſt | 


the inimitable epiſtle Mr, 


Pope wrote for her, not the moſt 


unexceptionable furniture for a 
modern library.—See Pope, Alex. 
ander, in this volume. 


TTENRY THE FIFTH or 
ENGLAND, the hero of 


ered as the 


Shakeſpear, and the companion 
of Falſtaff, a king, who uniting 
the keen reliſh for pleaſure, and 
the convivial diſpoſitions of Charles 
the Second, with the warlike ta- 
lents of the Black Prince, did 
not, when he mounted the throne, 
ſuffer the faſcinations of ſenſuality, 
that bane of riſing manhood, to 
ſeduce him from the path of duty, 
but ſhook off the degrading foci. 


ety of pot - valiant ſwaggerers, 


rakehells, drunkards, and buffoons, 
as a lion ſhakes from his mane 
the morning dew, and finiſhed a 
ſhort, but brilliant reign, with 


glory and ſucceſs, 


The pride of England, and the 
ſcourge of France, is mentio 
in this place, for the purpoſe of 
jam ne a frequent, a prepoſte- 
rous, and often a fatal miſtake, in 
young men, placed by birth or 
accident in the aſcents of domi- 
nion, rank and wealth. Perceiv- 
ing that the moſt illuſtrious cha- 


racters of antient and modern 


times, in every inſtance on record, 
ſave one, have all had an alloy of 


baſeneſs, ſome abſurd weakneſs, 


or pernicious indulgence; theſe 
high - born, or wealthy idols of 
greatneſs, without one ray of the 
glories of a Tudor or a Plantage- 
net, have been ambitious of imi- 
tating or outſtripping them, only 


in the culpable and moſt excep- 
tionable obliquities of their cha- 


racter. 


A varniſhed ſplendid minion, 


void of the endearing qualities, 


and commanding virtues of the 


dictator, becauſe he has ruined 
the peace of half a ſcore families, 


by nuptial infidelity, and himſelf, ' 


by boundleſs profuſion, ſhall ima- 
gine that he has a well-founded 
| claim 
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claim to the fame of the firſt Cæſar. 
Another, hearing- mentioned with 
applauſe, for it would puzzle him 
to read the rigid military inſtitu- 


tions, and the profound philoſophic 


ſcepticiſm of a Frederic, ſhall fan- 
cy himſelf entitled to ſimilar ap- 

robation, becauſe he flogs ſoldiers 
Fato machines, or by the awe of 
frowning hauteur, looks them into 


ſtatues, or laſtly, that he equals 


the royal reaſoner of Sans Souci, 
by a bare-faced, irrational, and ir- 
reverend defiance of God and man. 

I have alſo obſerved, not with- 
out pleaſure, that the hero of 
Agincourt, is cenfured by cotem- 
porary hiſtorians, for a want of 
generoſity ; his exhauſting and ex- 
penſive wars in France, in ſome 
degree perhaps diſabled him from 


exerciſing his bounty on every oc 


cation, but there is abundant rea- 
ſon to conclude, from his quick 
conception, and in general his juſt 
mode of thinking, that he conſi- 
dered profuſion in kings, or their 
deſcendants, under whatever titles 
of munificence, liberality, or roy- 
al virtue, it may be diffuſed by 
flattery and ſelfiſhneſs, as little bet- 
ter than robbery and plunder, 
from the people they govern, for 
whoſe happineſs and comfort they 
are accountable to the Creator and 
Omnipotent Director of the world. 
If it be the office of Yorick's re- 


cording angel to commemorate the 


virtues and good actions of ſtates- 
men or of kings; one tax on the 
neceſſaries of life repealed, or one 
burthen which preſſes hard on the 
lower orders of ſociety, removed, 
will be conſidered in the cœleſtial 
archives, as rendering a more es- 
ſential ſervice to mankind, and be- 
ſtow a fame more truly great, 


than all that monuments can hold 
forth, hiſtorians celebrate, or par- 
liaments decree. 


EF ILLSBOROUGH, Loro, 


his correſpondence with Dr. 
Hunter.—See Vol. I. page $6. 


Her: SIX JOHN, an inſtance 


of his laudable condeſcenſion 


and ſenſibility. 
Richard, in this volume, page 32. 


OLWELL, Ma. confined | 


with his aflociates, in a hor- 

rid dungeon.—See Black Hole, in 
this volume, page 17. 

ORNE TOOKE, Ms. his 


. ſpirited addition to a decla- 


ration, ſaid to have been made by 
Cromwell. -See Execution of 
King Charles, in this volume, 


age 40. | 
88 a noble animal, alter- 
- 4 nately careſſed and abuſed, 
by the avarice, the 9 the 
unſkilfulneſs, or caprice of man- 


kind; celebrated alſo by Buffon, 


who diffuſes over natural hiſtory 

an air of poetry, and as the critics 

tell us, ſometimes of fiction. 
While an additional, a cruel 


ſpeed is communicated to commer- 


cial intercourſe, public intelligence 
or private correſpondence, and 
confiderable landed eſtates often 
depend on a three-mile heat, I ſee 
with pleaſure, that the gratitude, 
or the quick-ſighted ſelf-intereſt of 


the age, has of late directed public 


attention, to the medical treatment 


of the generous ſteed, who in the 


important and intereſting junctures 
of love, buſineſs and war, ſo es- 
ſentially contributes to the intereſt, 
the pleaſure, and often the pre- 
ſervation of his maſter. 


I wou'd pay a juſt tribute of * . 
Ee 


plauſe to the promoters of t 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, which 


* promiſes 
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provement, from our want of 
knowledge of remote and prox1- 
mate cauſes ; from the impoſſibi- 
lity of patients of this deſcription 
giving any information ; and from 
inveterate prejudice, which in this, 
as in every other attempt at im- 
provement, will riſe up in arms, 


to combat with violence or ridi- 


cule, every deviation from the 


beaten road. 


In my rural wanderings, inſti- 


gated I hope by honourable mo- 


tives, I have occaſionally ventured 
to ſtand forth, in behalf of an 
aged, a diſeaſed, or a wounded 

horſe; I have cautiouſly and dif- 


fdently obſerved, that aloes, dia- 


pente and grains'of Paradiſe, coy'd 
not in every inſtance be 
' equeſtrian purges, that the famous 
Horſe. balls bought at a neighbour- 
ing market town, might be inju- 
rious, as they were recommended 
in affections of the moſt oppolite 
nature, that hot meſſes, -clos'd-up 
ſtables, and multiplied body-cloaths 
might be injurious to an exhauſted, 
perhaps a feveriſh creature, who 
gave every indication of the moſt 
earneſt longing for cool drinks, 
2 meat, gentle exerciſe, and 
r 


eſh air; laſtly, I have preſumed 


to fay, that an indiſcriminate uſe 
of the fleam, rowelling, bliſtering, 
and cramming 
wounds, hard pieces of tow, armed 
with turpentine, precipitate, and 
cauſtic oils; might ſometimes be 
productive of miſchief: my ſug- 
r in moſt inſtances, have 


een laughed at or neglected, and 


1 


into ſores and 


— — 


| mou authors, to whom the 
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promiſes to reſcue this much in- 
jured race, from the hands of ig- 
norance, or miſguided pretenders; 

et J anticipate with concern, va- 
Tious obſtacles in the way of im- 


not unfrequently were repaid with 
the abuſe of irritated brutality; or 
the inſulting cant of ignorant im- 
poſture. „5 on I 

_ I lament that in certain late 
publications on theſe ſubjects, 
the well - informed zeal of the 
writers, has been evidently ſtimu- 
lated or debaſed by the malignity 
of perſonal reſentment ; theſe in- 
pub- 
ic is certainly indebted for correct 
ſtatement, and candid confeſſion, 
ſeem to forget that it is very poſh. 
ble to differ from their cotempo- 
raries, without deſcending to vi- 
rulent altercation, and that no 
very favourable impreſſion will be 
made on the public, by their mu- 
tual endeavours, to viliſy the mo- 
tives, and degrade the moral cha- 
raters of each other. I am in- 
clined to think, that in the treat- 
ment or prevention of diſeaſes in 
the brute creation, much remains 
to unlearn, that from ill- founded 


theories, raſh concluſions, and the 


neceſſity of doing ſomething they 
ſcarce knew what, our forefathers 
were frequently in the habit of 
purſuing means injurious, or in- 
adequate, without a clear concep- 
tion of the end they had in view. 
Of theſe myſterious errors, many 
inſtances might be given, but one 
ſhall ſuffice. I know men of pro- 
perty and good ſenſe, who at times 
when their flocks and cattle have 
been thinn'd, ſcatter or bury quan- 
tities of quickſilver, ſealed up in 
quills, over their fields, and as 


they imagine, with manifeſt ad- 


vantage. % . - 

This article muſt not conclude 
without hazarding an opinion on 
the improved celerity of our mail 
conveyance, I truſt, without dan- 


ger 
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ger of offence, to the well paid 
acuteneſs of Mr. Palmer, or the 


unaſſuming induſtry of Mr. Bon- 


ner, who is ſaid to poſſeſs the 
merit, without the rewards of ori- 
ginal invention. I wiſh not to 


derange the harmony of miniſte- 


rial ſmiles, diſturb the ſlumbers of 
ſelf-approbation, or exaſperate the 
acrimony of official diſputes, but, 
let me aſk them as men of feeling, 
indeed every individual, whoſe 
breaſt is not wholly inſenſible to 
the ſoft calls of humanity, if any 
advantages procured by the mo- 
dern harraſſing arrangements, can 
compenſate for ni y.torturing, 
and putting to a cruel death, hun- 
dreds of animals, ſuperior in every 
rel} to the ſavages who laſh 
and deſtroy them. Devoting the 

rtion of time allotted them, to 
intoxication or contraband traffic, 
they endeavour to make up for 
their own unneceſſary delays, by a 
mercileſs exerciſe of their infernal 


whips, on the bleeding flanks and 


panting ſides of their exhauſted 
cattle. But hark! the object of 
their ardent wiſhes 1s attained, the 
ſmoking vehicle rattles o'er the 
pavement, the time-piece is tri- 
umphantly produced, and the ap- 

ointed hour is kept. But ſtill, 

ſay, cui bono— For what is all 
this hurry, buſtle, and confuſion, 
this labour by day, this uproar at 
night? The politician 1s enabled 
to have the morning intelligence 
printed and ſerved 1 with his 
evening coffee; the ſtock- broker 
is enabled by friendly intelligence, 
to buy in advantageouſly in the 
three per cents; the merchant is 
cheered with orders and remit- 
tances; the impatient damſel is ſo- 
laced by amorous effuſions from 


her abſent lover; the ariſtocrate 


and democrate, are alternately en- 


raptur'd or mortified, by regal tri- 
umphs or popular defeats: But, in 
the name of mercy or common 
ſenſe, wou'd not every one of theſe 
important points be as effectually 
niwered, by the mails arriving 


two, three, or four hours later? 


without ſuch cruel, ſuch exceſſive 
efforts, which, in matters of life, 
death, or great national concern, 
might meet with ſome allowance. 
An inſtance 1s, I fear, on re- 
cord, of a blood of the turf, pos- 


ſeſſed of an excellent horſe, which 


after winning ſeveral plates, by 
matchleſs efforts, excited the ava 
rice of his owner, in conſequence 
of an immenſe bet, to reduce him 
to the ſtate of a gelding, and im- 
mediately after the bloody opera- 
tion, to run him for a conſiderable 
ſum : the poor creature was ſuc- 


ceſsful, but dropped dead as he 
was led to the ſtable. 


Few, who 
peruſe theſe haſty effuſions, and 
none, who know their writer, will 


ſuſpect him of harbouring deſpo- + 


tic pre ples, yet I cannot help 
confeſſing, that in the example re- 


cited, I ſhou'd have been ardently 


defirous of poſſeſſing abſolute pow- 


er: In that caſe, I wou'd have 


inſtantly ordered the blood thirſty 


cannibal to be bound hand and 


foot, and after retaliating on the 


worthleſs biped, the injuries of the 


generous quadruped, the connois- 
ſeur in horſe-fleſh ſhould have been 
flogged over the race-ground, and 


ſhared his puniſhment with a party 


of mail-coachmen, poſt-maſters, 


hard-hearted projectors, poſt-boys, 


and fooliſh unfeeling young men, 


infamous for riding horſes to death, 
whom, for the ſake of their fa- 
| | mily, 
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Fletcher, of Saltoun. 


F 1 THE SECOND, pro- 


mily, and the preſent unpopular 


ſttate of the governors of mankind, 
I forbear to mention. 


LT UMPHRIES, Ms, horſewhips 


the Duke of Bedford.—-See 
Rigby, Richard, in this volume. 

MPROVEMENTS IN AGRI- 

> CULTURE, a want of, and 

a proper knowledge of it, fatal to 

the - population and intereſts of 

North Britain. See Andrew 


NDENTURES OF APPREN- 
TICESHIP, their long term 
unfavourable to induſtry. See 
Smith, Adam, Vol. I. page 127. 


tects a French proteſtant. 
See Chardin, John, in this vo- 
lume, page 29. | 
FAMES'S POWDER, an ex- 
cellent medicine,. but not to 
be trifled with, or given incau- 
tiouſly,—See Goldſmith, Oliver, 
in this volume, page 56. _ 
ENYNS, SOAME, an agree- 
able writer, and member of a 
certain board, commercial only in 
name, as the only trade, it for a 
long period, tended to promote, 


was that of influence. He ſuffer- 


ed with his friend Mr. Gibbon, 
from the uſeful, but mercileſs 
pruning knife of Mr. Burke, be- 


fore that gentleman conſidered re- 
formation as rebellion. Yet not- 


withſtanding the induſtry of Ed- 
mund's zeal, which impelling him 
to ſap the foundations of corrup- 
tion, in attacking his. opponents, 
afterwards proved the ruin of his 
own party, places and finecures of 
various name and import, have 
ſince budded forth, like the quin- 
cunx under a ſkilful gardiner, in 
all the luxuriancy of vigorous 


_ vegetation; unblighted by, the 


al. - IEN INS, SOAME., 


ſelf-forbidding airy reveries of Mr. 
Pitt, and the diffident diſintereſted- 


neſs of the faithful and conſiſtent 


Dundas. Mr. Jenyns poſſeſſed 
the rare merit of treating, in a 
pleaſing, and ſatisfactory manner, 
that abſtruſe, metaphyſie ſubject, 

the origin or neceſſity of evil :—to 
the unde malum? a queſtion which 
has perplexed human reafon in 
every age, I will not pretend to ſay 
he has been able to give a final 
anſwer, or that he has thrown on 
it much additional light; he has, 
however, cleared this oft - beaten 
road of much conjectural rubbiſh, 
and fairly obviated the impious 
traſh of many a viſionary theo- 
retic traveller. He has written like 
a man of taſte and acuteneſs, in 
the habit of' deep thinking. A 


ſpecies of reading often injurious, 
and generally unentertaining, he 


has rendered at once intereſting 
and argumentative; he clearly 
ſhews that it would be as reaſon- 
able to attack, or to wiſh ſuſpend- 
ed, the laws of gravity, for im- 
pelling an overhanging rock to be 
precipitated on our heads, as to 
make any deductions unfavourable 


to the omnipotence or benevolence 


of God, on account of the ex- 
iſtence of natural or moral evil, 
which by a natural and healthy 


ſtimulus, keeps up the alternate 


vibrations of hope and fear, and 
decidedly demonſtrates the free 
agency of man, without which 
we ſink into mere puppets, acted 
on by ſtrings and wire, and reli- 
gion degenerates into ſhocking 
hypocriſy, or unmeaning jargon. 
The religious routine of Mr. ſen- 
yns is ſaid to have been ſingular ; 
from early impreſſion, or ſtrong 
conviction, he was originally a 

| warm, 
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warm, a zealous believer of re- 
velation, and ſuſpected, on one 
occaſion, /of a tendency to certain 
fanatical opimjons. Gradualiy lo- 
ſing ground in faith or good 
works, he wandered into paths 
obſcured by doubt, and planted 


with the thorns of uncertainty, 


and became a profeſſed deiſt, till 
by a retrogade progreis he mea- 
ſured back his ſteps to the comforts 
of rational chriſtianity. 

Without minutely noticing his 
Diſquiſitions, in which, among 
other ingenious, but eccentric od- 


dities, he communicates his ideas 


of the preſent life being a ſtate of 
puniſhment, an opinion rather 


adapted to the croakings of an 
hypochondriac, than the cheering 


convictions of a vindicator of 
divine revelation ; our attention is 
naturally attracted by his Internal 


Evidence of the Chriſtian 3 


a work, which though he profeſſes 


and appears to have written it with 


good deſign, has provoked anathe- 
mas from the churchmen, cenſure 
from the moraliſt, and profane ſar- 
caſm from the e g. and ſcep- 
tic. He is accuſed of injuring the 
cauſe he profeſſed to defend, by 
diligently ſelecting, and elaborate- 
ly diſplaying, the ſtrongeſt objec- 

tions which have been raiſed 
againſt the 
whilſt his mode of refuting them 


"> 


Chriſtian religion, 


is remarkably cold, careleſs, and 


unfatisfaftory. * Notwithſtand- 
ing all unfavourable appear- 
 & ances (ſays our author) Chris- 
“ tianity. may not be altogether 
„ artifice, and if there were a 
few more true Chriſtians in 
the world, it would prove be- 


„ neficial to themſelves, and by 


% no means detrimental to the 


66” SGD.” :-- 5; | 

Such, ſays a lively, but hot- 
headed defender of the doctrines 
of Chriſt, ſuch is the conduct of 


a wolf in ſheep's cloathing, who 


after tearing open and expoſing | 


the wounds inflicted on our holy 
religion, officiouſly and preſump- 
tuouſly pretends to heal them with 
the ineffeftual noſtrums of a 
quack; and againſt the powerful 
attacks of infidel giants, Philiſtines 
and Goliahs, would perſuade us 
he can wield with ſucceſs the 
brittle ſhield, and tiny weapon, 
of a pigmy or a dwarf. 


During a converſation, in which 


the lun of this article bore a 
part, wptial diſagreements, and 
the rareneſs of connubial happi- 
neſs were lamented ; he obſerved, 
that the majority of perſons who 
marry, come together without 
being properly acquainted with 
each other: humours, and diſpoſi- 
tions ; that courtſhip, in general, 
was little more than a maſque- 
rade, in which deception is mutu- 
ally practiſed and expected; if it 
were poſſible for a man and wo- 
man to live together a few years 


in habits of intimacy, without the 


lady's thinking or ſuſpecting her 
companion would ever make her 
his wife, ſuch aa intercourſe (he 


added) would be the beft of alt 


matrimonial educations, and pro- 
miſe the faireſt for domeſtic peace. 


This theory, open to ſo many 
objections, our ingenious author 


afterwards put in practice, and is 
faid to have derived from it, conſi- 


derable advantage and ſatisfaction. 
Fs wel SARAH, for ma- 
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64 
vant, or aſſuming, favourite of 


ueen Anne, and afterwards Dut- 
cheſs of Marlborough, but over- 
thoſe arts which ſhe 


reached by 
had herſelt ſo long practiced againſt 
the tories, through the contrivance 
of Mrs. Maſham, whom ſhe had ori- 
ginally introduced into the palace, 
and by the political cunning and 
intrigue of Robert Harley, after- 
wards created Earl of Oxford. 

„ The beginning of her kind- 
< neſs for me,” ſays the Dutcheſs 
in her apology, ** was of a much 
earlier date than my entrance 
% into her ſervice; we played to- 
„ gether as children; on every 
& occaſion her preference of, and 
& fondneſs for me, were conſpi- 
e cuous, and this mutual inclina- 
tion increaſed with our years. 
& Indeed the court of the princeſs 
& was ſo oddly compoſed, that this 
4 partiality was no great compli- 
& ment to me: it is alſo my pe- 
„ culiar pride and boaſt, that I 
c“ held: this place in her favour, 
& without ſacrificing to flattery or 
% falſhood. Having often declared 
« that a friend was what ſt e 
& wanted, the princeſs aimed at 
% an appearance of that equality 
& which ſhe thought eſſential to 
„ procure one, and therefore in- 
* fiſted on our dropping, in our 
4 private intercourſe, thoſe forms 
& and ceremonies uſually required 
„ by exalted rank, and even all 
t terms that implied diſtance and 
c ſuperiority. Morley and Free- 
„ man were the names ſhe fixed 
e on, but left me to chuſe, by 


4 which of them I would be called: 


“ from my frank openneſs of tem- 


% per I pitched on Freeman, and 


e the princeſs took the other; 


“ from this time, on the fouting 
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of friendſhip and affection, we 
„ converſed as Mrs. Morley and 
„Mrs. Freeman.” This compro- 
miſe between pride and nature, 
was a proof of the good ſenſe of 
both; it might be denominated a 
uſeful, an improving and agree- 
able drama on a ſplendid theatre; 
yet the magnificent palace which 
overlooks and inſults the almshouſe 
at St. James's, the vaſt accumula- 
tions of the family, Blenheim, 
and every poſt in the early part of 
the queen's reign, in army, church 
and ſtate, filled by the Churchill 
and Sunderland intereſt, prove 
that. one of the performers retained 
a keen remembrance of the ad- 
vantages of court influence, behind 


the curtain. 


This able and high-ſpirited wo- 
man who directed the councils, 
while her huſband commanded the 


' victorious troops of England, and 


its allies, felt the laſh of Pope's 
ſatirical pen, under the name of 
Atoſſa, but the malignancy of the 
poet was lulled by his avarice, and 
this maſter of Engliſh harmony, 
was mean enough to ſuppreſs the 
character, during her life, for the 
pecuniary conſideration of a thou- 
ſand pounds. „„ 
Atoſſa, ſays Pope, in his epis- 
tle on the characters of women, 
„ Shines in expoſing knaves, 
and painting fools, 
% Yet is whate er ſhe hates or 
ridicules, 
„ Fram loveleſs 
reſpected age, 
«© No paſſion gratified, except 
„„ 

So much the fury ſtill outran 
the wit, | 7 
„The pleaſure miſs'd her, but 
the ſcandal hit; 1 

„ 6 Dogs 


youth, to un- 


ec Offend her, and ſhe knows 
not to forgive, 

« Oblige her, and ſhe'll e 

you while you live: 

„ But die, and ſhe'll adore you, 
then the buſt 

„And temple riſe, and fall 
again to duſt: 

„ Laſt night her lord was all 
that's good and great, 


„A knave this morning, and | 


his will a cheat; 

wi . Sage by the means de- 

feated of the ends 

% By ſpirit robb'd of pow 'T, 

by warmth of friends, 

“By wealth of followers, with- 

out one diſtreſs, 

* Sick of herſelf through very 
-- _ ſelhlhnefs;.” 

« Atoſſa curs'd with every 

anted pray r, 

& Childleſs with all her chil- 

dren wants an heir, 

& 'To heirs unknown, deſcends 

the guarded ſtore, - 

& Or wanders, heaven-direc- 

ted, to the poor.” 

3 muſt be by the licence of 
poetry that the dutcheſs could be 
deſcribed as childleſs, or without an 
heir, as ſhe left many daughters, a 
deſcendant from one of whom now 
enjoys the dignity and increaſin 

property of the firſt duke: it mull 
alſo, I believe, be conſidered as a 
ſtretch of poetical fiction, to oy 
that any great portion of the 


Marlborough accumulations, wan- . 


ders, by the dire&ion of heaven, 
or the ſteward, into the hands of 


the 

While the rent-roll of his grace 
comprehends almoſt two counties, 
and his agents are unwearied in 
their purſuits after new PONTA, 


for the diſpoſal c of his immenſe, 1 
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OO. rors better than he did him- 


was going to ſay his royal ſavings, 
I expect, from his own conſiſtent 
propriety of conduct, and inoffen- 
ſive habits, and from the decorous 
Harde A dignity of the 

utcheſs, that they will diſdain 
any longer to accept from a coun- 
try impoveriſhed by taxation, and 
the high price of the neceffaries 
of life, the vaſt ſtipend of, I be- 
lieve, five thouſand pounds a year, 
for keeping Blenheim in repair ; 
granted in the generous, but pro- 


fuſe ſpirit of a whig parliament : - 
ſurely a degrading ſpecies of pro- 
viſion, better calculated for a turn- 


pike road, a bridge, a county 


hoſpital, or a priſon, than the 


family reſidence of a peer of the 
realm, of illuſtrious +deſcent, - and 
unbounded wealth. - A difinter- 
eſted act of this kind, might avert 
the public eye, in the preſent 
democratic ſcrutinizing age, from 
unpopular wealth, and would be 
a brighter trait in his character, 
to hand down to poſterity, than 
the numerous victories, and well- 
earned honours of his great an- 
ceſtor. 

„ Amongſt the torrent of abuſe 
“ poured out againſt your grace,” 
faid Lady Sunderland to her mo- 


ther, the ſubje& of this article, 5 


„ your worſt enemies have never 
& called you a faithleſs wife.“ 
„It was no great merit,” replied 
Sarah, with much good ſenſe, 
e 1t was no great merit, for I had 
the handfc meſt, the moſt ad- 
„compliſhed, and the braveſt 
% man in Europe for my hus- 


© band.” *© Yet you do not pre- 
tend to ſay he was without 


« fault,” refiied Lady Sunderland. 
2 Certainly not, I knew his er- 
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« ſelf, and robably was more 
« ſenſible of his faults than my 
& own. I could ſcarce have be- 


& lieved, if J had not witneſſed 


<« it, ſo complete an inſtance of 
& ſelf-deluſion, as my lord once 
& exhibited before me. He came 
% back from my poor miſled mis- 
% tres, Queen Anne, about the 
« time his commiſſion was taken 


from him, and faid, with a 


„very grave face, that in the 


% courſe of converſation with her 


“% majeſty, he had thanked God, 
«that with all his faults, neither 
„ avarice or ambition could be 


& laid to his charge. I was not 


„ then in a laughing humour,” 


concluded the dutcheſs, but TI 
almoſt bit through my tongue 
to prevent my imiling. in his 


& face.” 
OHNSON, Dx. the tile and 
manner of his life by Boſwell, 
humourouſly imitated. See Bos- 
well, Mr. in this volume, page 20. 


ONES, SIR WILLIAM, a 


conſtitutional lawyer, a man 


of taſte, an Eaſt India judge, an 
antiquarian, a linguiſt, and a 
poet. Certain peculiarities in the 
attachments, ſtudies, purſuits, and 


deſtination of this worthy cha- 
racter, induced me to grace my 
cCollection with his name: 


he was, 
at the ſame time, a member and 
warm ſupporter of a ſociety, 
which has pad the honour to be 


abuſed by Mr. Edmund Burke, 


and is ſuppoſed to be inimical to 


the preſent parliamentary, and 


other public ſyſtems of carrying 


on the buſineſs of government, 
the melioration of which it pro- 


feſſes to purſue by conſtitutional 


means : yet .this did not prevent 


his being the perſonal favourite of 


his ſovereign: 


TONES, SIR WILLIAM. 


he was author of 


the famous dialogue between a 


gentleman and a farmer, the dis- 
tributing of which in Wales, in- 
volved a worthy eccleſiaſtic in 
obloquy and perſecution, and 
cauſed him to be proclaimed at a 
public ſeſſion, as a ſpreader of 
edition in his county ; while the 


writer of the obnoxious produc- 


tion, was appointed to a poſt of 
honour and confidence in Bengal, 
and ſent to adminiſter juſtice in 
a kingdom more populous and 
extenſive than Great Britain. 

The dialogue, for the printing 
and diſtributing. of which in 
Wales, the Dean of St. Aſaph 


ſubjected himſelf to ee 


was as follows. 

[The ſpeakers were a 3 
and a farmer who was ſuppoſed to 
hawe been applied to for the pm poſe 


of obtaining his fi, ignature to a peti- 
tion for a Tefor m in parlianient, and 


For promoting economy in expenditure | 


of the public money.] "= : 


F. Why ſhould humble 520M 


like me, ſign, or ſet marks to | 
petitions of this nature? it pe 


better for us farmers to mind our 


huſbandry, and leave what we 
cannot comprehend to the. war 


and parliament. 


G. You can comprehend more 


than you imagine; and as mem 


ber of a free ate, have. higher 


things to mind than you may con- 


cieve. 


F. If by . you mean out of 
; priſon, I hope to continue ſo, as 


ong as I can pay my rent but 


what is meant by a free ſtate? 


G. Tell me firſt what is meant 


by a club in the village, of which 


I know you are a member ? 


\ . 


F. it 


\ 
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F. It is an aſſembly of men, 
who meet after work every Satur- 
day to be merry and happy for a 
few hours in the week. 

G. Have you no other object 
but mirth? 

F. Yes, we have a 1 to 


which we contribute equally from 
our monthly or weekly ſavings, 
and out of which any members of 


the club are to be relieved in 
ſickneſs or poverty; for the pariſh 
officers are ſo cruel and inſolent, 
that it were better to ſtarve than 
apply to them for relief. 

G. Did they, or the ſquire, or 
the parſon, or altogether, compel 
you to form this ſociety ? 

F. Oh no! we could not be 


. compelled, we formed it by our 


own choice. 

G. You did right ;—but have 
you not ſome head or preſident of 
the club ? 

F. The maſter for each night 


is choſen by all the company pre- 


ſent the week before. 

G. Does he make laws to bind 
you, in caſe of ill temper, or 
miſbehaviour? 


F. He make laws! he bind us! 


No, we have all agreed to a ſet 
of equal rules, which are ſigned 
by every new comer, and were 


written in a ſtrange hand by 
young Spelman, the lawyer's clerk, 
whoſe uncle is a member. 

G. What ſhould you do if any 
one member were to inſiſt on 
becoming perpetual maſter, and 
on altering your rules at his arbi- 
trary will and pleaſure? 

F. We mould expel him. 


G. What if he were to bring 
a ſerjeant's guard, when the mili- 
tla are quartered in your neigh- | 


K 2 


bourhood, and inſiſt on your 
obeying him ? 

F. We ſhould reſiſt, if we could; 
if not, the ſociety would be broken 
up. 

's. Suppoſe that with his ſer- 
jeant's guard he was to take the 
money out of the box, or out of 
your pocket ? 

F. Would not that be a rob- 
bery? 

G. I am ſeeking information 
from you :—how would you act 
on ſuch an occaſion ? | 

F. We ſhould ſubmit, perhaps, 
at that time; but ſhould” after- 
wards try to BO the rob- 
bers. 

G. What if you could not ap- 
prehend them ? 


F. We might kill them I ſhould 


think; and if the king would 
not pardon us, God would. 

G. How could you either ap- 
prehend them, or if they reſiſted, 
kill them, without a ſufficient 
force in your own hands? | 

F. Oh! we are all good play- 
ers at ſingle ſtick, and each of us 


has a ſtout cudgel or quarter-ſtaff 


in the corner of his room. | 
G. Suppoſe that a few of the 
club were to  domineer over the 
reſt, and inſiſt upon making laws 
for them ? 
F. We muſt take the ſame 


courſe; except that it would be 
eaſier to reſtrain one man, than a 


number; but we ſhould be a ma- 
jority with juſtice on our ſide. 
. A word or two on another. 


head. Some of you, are I pre- 


ſume, no great accountants ? 

F. Few of us underſtand ac- 
counts ; but we truſt old Lilly, 
the ſchoolmaſter, whom we be- 


lieve © 
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ies to de an honeſt man, and 


he keeps the key of our box. 
G. If your money, in time, 


ſhould amount to a large ſum, it 
might not, perhaps, be ſafe to 
keep it in his houſe, or in any 
private houſe. _ .. 
F. Where elſe ſhould we keep 
Pp: - 
G. You might . to put it 
in the funds, or lend it to the 
Nquire, who has loſt ſo. much 


lately at Newmarket, taking his 


bond or ſome of his fields as your 


2 


F. We muſt, in that 3 con- 


5 fide in young Spelman, who will 


ſoon ſet up for himſelf, and, F a 
lawyer can be honeſt, will be an 


| honeſt lawyer. 


G. What power do you 5 to 
Lilly, or ſhould you give to Spel- 


man, in the caſe ſuppoſed? _ 
F. No power. We'ſhould give 


them both a due allowance for 
their trouble, and ſhould expect 


a faithful account of all they had 


done for us. 
8. Honeſt men may change 


their nature. What if both, or 


either of them ſhould decieve you? 

F. We ſhould remove them, 
put our truſt in better men, and 
try to repair our loſs. 

G. Did it never occur to you, 
chat every ſtate or nation was only 

a great club? 

F. Nothing ever occurred to me 
on the ſubject, for I never 
thought about it. 

G. Though you never thought 


before on the ſubject, yet you 


may be able to tell me, why you 


- ſuppoſe men to have aſſembled, 
and to have formed nations, com- 


munities, or ſtates, which all 


mean the ſame thing? 


F. In order, I ſhould imagine, 


to be as happy as wy can, PRE 


they live. 
8. By vapty do you mean mer. 
ry only? | 

F. To be as merry as they can 
without hurting themſelves or 
their neighbours, but chiefly to 
ſecure themſelves from danger, 
and to relieve their wants ? 

G. Do you believe that any 
king or emperor e them 
fo to aſſociate ? 

F. How could one man compel 
a multitude? A king or an em- 
peror is not, I preſume, born 
with a hundred hands. 

G. When a prince of the blood 
- ſhall in any country be ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed by nature, I ſhall then, 
and then only, conceive him to 
he à greater man than you. But 
might not an army, with a king 
or general at their head, have 
compelled them to aſſ-mble ? 

F. Yes; but the army muſt 
have been formed by their own 
choice. One man or a few can 
never, govern many without their 
content... | 

G. Suppoſe, however, that a 
multitude of men, aſſembled in a 
town or city, were to chuſe a 
king or governor, might they not 
give him high power and autho- 
rey 7 -- 
F. To be ſure, but they would 
never be ſo mad as to give him a 

wer of making their laws. 

G. Who elſe ſhould make them ? 

F. The whole nation or people. 

G. What, if they diſagreed ? 

F. The opinion of the greater 
number, as in our village club, 
muſt be taken and prevail. | 

G. What could be done, if the 
ſociety were ſo large, that all 

| could 
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could not meet in the ſame place? 


F. A greater number muſt 
chuſe a leſs. F<, 
6. Who ſhould be the chuſers ? 
F. All who are not pon the 
pariſh, In our club, if a man 
aſks relief of an overſeer, he 
ceaſes to be one of us, becauſe 


he muſt depend on the overſeer. 


SG. Could not a few men, one 
in ſeven for inſtance, chuſe the 


aſſembly of law- makers, as well 


as a larger number? 

F. As conveniently perhaps; 
but I would not ſuffer any man to 
chuſe another, who was to make 
laws, by which my money or my 
life might be taken from me. 


G. Have you a freehold in any 


county of forty ſhillings a year ? 
F. I have nothing in the world 
but my cattle, implements of hus- 
band ry, and houſhold goods, to- 
gether with my farm, for which I 
pay a fixed rent to the ſquire. 

G. Have you a vote in any 


city or borough ? 


F. I have no vote at all; but 


am able, by my honeſt labor, to 


ſupport my wife and four chil- 
dren; and as long as I act honeſt- 
ly, I defy the laws. | 


6. Can you be ignorant, that 
the parliament, to which members 


are ſent by this county, and by 
the next market-town, have pow- 
er to make new laws, by which 
you and your family may be ſtrip- 


ped of your goods, thrown into 


priſon, and even deprived of life ? 
F. A dreadful power! I never 
made enquiries, having buſineſs 


of my own, concerning the buſi- 
neſs of parliament, but I always 


imagined the laws had been fixed 
for many hundred years. | 


8. The common laws, to 
which you refer, are equal, juſt, 
and humane; but the king and 


parliament may alter them when 


they pleaſe. | 
F. The king ought therefore to 
be a good man, and the parlia- 


ment to conſiſt of men equally 


good, i | 
G. The king alone can do no 


harm, but who muſt judge of the 


goodneſs of parliament- men? 

F. All thoſe whoſe pro 
freedorg, and lives, may be 2 
ted by their laws. | 

G. Yet ſix men in ſeven, who 
inhabit this kingdom, have, like 


| you, no votes, and the petition 


which I defired you to fign, has 


nothing for its object, but the 


reſtoration of you all to the right 
of chuſing thoſe law-makers, by 
whom your money or your lives 
may be taken from you. Attend, 


while I read it diſtinctly. 


F. Give me your pen; I never 
wrote my name, ill as it may be 
written, with greater eagerneſs in 
my ifs. 

G. I applaud you, and truſt 
that your example will be follow- 
ed by millions. Another word 
before we part. Recolle& the 


opinion you gave about your club 


in the village, and tell me what 
ought to be the conſequence, if 
the king alone were to inſiſt on 
making laws, or on altering them 
at his will and pleaſure ? 

F. He too muſt be expelled. 
S. Oh! but think of his ſtand- 


ing army, and of the militia, 
which now are his in ſubſtance, 


though ours in form. 
F. If he were ta employ that 


force againſt the nation, they 


would, 
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would, and ought to reſiſt him, 
or we ſhould: ceaſe to be a free 
mate E 30 

G. What if the great account- 
ants and great lawyers, the Lilly's 
and Spellman's of the nation, 
were to abuſe their truſt, and 


cruelly injure, inſtead of faith- 


fully ſerving the public? | 
F. We muſt requeſt the king to 


remove them, and make trial of 
others, but none ſhould implicitly 


be truſted. 8 
S. But what if a few great 
lords or wealthy men were to 
keep the king himſelf in ſubjec- 
tion; yet exert. his force, laviſh 
his treaſure, and miſuſe his name, 
ſo as to domineer over the people, 
and manage the parliament? _ 

F. We muſt fight for the king 
and ourſelves, 85 

G. You talk of fighting as if 
you were ſpeaking of ſome ruſtic 
engagement at a wake; but your 
quarter-ſtaffs would avail you little 
- againſt bayonets. 885 

F. We might eaſily provide 
ourſelves with better arms. 

G. Not ſo eaſily; when the 
moment of reſiſtance came you 
would be deprived of arms, and 
thoſe who ſhould furniſh you with 
them, or exhort you to take them 
up, would be called traitors, and 
probably be put to death. 

F. We ought, therefore, always 


to be ready, and keep each of us: 


a ſtrong fire-lock in the corner of 
his bed-room. e 
G. That would be legal as well 


as rational. Are you, my honeſt 


friend, provided with a muſket? 


Fi. I will contribute no more to 
the club, and purchaſe a firelock 
with my ſavings. | 


luxury. | £2 
F. May they turn to ſome ſenſe 


S. It is not neceflary ;—T have 


tuo, and will make you a preſent 


of one with complete accoutre- 
mepts. | Bots 
I accept it thankfully, - and 
will converſe with you at your 
leiſure, on other, ſubjects of this 
kind. 2 
G. In the mean time ſpend an 
hour every morning, in the next 
fortnight, in learning to prime 


and load expeditiouſly, and to fire 


and charge with bayonet firmly 


and regularly. I fay every morning; 


becauſe if you exerciſe too late in 
the evening, you may fall into 
ſome of the legal ſnares, which 
have been ſpread for you by thoſe 
gentlemen, who would rather ſe- 
cure game for their table, th 
liberty for the nation. THE. 
F. Some of my neighbours, 
who have ſerved in the militia, 
will readily teach me; and perhaps 


the whole village may be perſuaded 


to procure arms, and learn their 
exerciſe. ” 

G. It cannot be expected that 
the villagers ſhould purchaſe arms, 
but they might eaſily be ſupplied, - 
if the gentry of the nation would 
ſpare a little from their vices and 


of honour and virtue. : 

G. Farewell, and remember 
that a free ſtate, is only a more 
numerous and more powerful club. 

F. Good morning, Sir! you 
have made me wiſer and better 
than I, was; and yet methinks I 


had ſome knowledge in my own 
mind of this great ſubject, and 
have been a politician all my life, 
without perceiving it. ü 
The proceedings in this cauſe, 
which excited general warmth and 
expectation, 
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expectation, were marked in the 
fit inſtance, by the proſecution 
being refuſed to be undertaken by 
the Attorney and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, by the fpirit and tendency of 
the publication in queſtion, by its 
not being written by the defendant, 
but an eminent judge, and by its 
exciting a degree of altercation 
between Mr. Erſkine, and the 
reſent Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, and afterwards with Mr. 


Juſtice Buller, who felt himſelf ' 


obliged to tell the Honourable 
Barriſter, that if he would not 
fit down, while the jury were 
delivering their verdict, (in which 


the advocate thought the judge 


rather broke in on their function) 
he ſhould be obliged to interpoſe 
in ſome other way. Though 1 
cannot in every inſtance concur 
with Mr. Erſkine, whoſe imagi- 
nation ſometimes vote, at the ex- 

nce of his judgment, I cannot, 
in this caſe help thinking he was 


Clearly right. Whatever may be, 


his, or our opinion, of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones's Dialogue, the diſtri- 
bution of which in Wales, was 
certainly (to give it no worſe a 
name) inexpedient; I cannot think 
any judge, however diſtinguiſhed 
for rapid acuteneſs, authorized in 
telling a jury, who brought in 
a verdict, guilty of publiſhing 
only, that their verdict was not 
correct: It was exactly in the 
words of that given in the caſe of 
the King againſt Woodfall, and 
clearly expreſſed, that their oaths 
would not permit them to deny 


the fact of the Dean's having pub- 


liſhed, but that they wholly ac- 
quitted him of any evil deſign, or 
ſeditious purpoſe. | 


WILLIAM. gn” 


A ſhort peruſal of this trial 


muſt convince any unprejudiced 


man, of the propriety and neceſſity | 
of Mr. Fox's harraſſed Bill, which 
in ſpite of its opponents, ſurvives 


the fiery ordeal; a Bill, which fo 


far from ſubverting the power' of 


courts of juſtice, or at all altering 
the law, can only be conſidered as 
a declaratory act, for explaining 
thoſe judicial powers, placed by 


our conſtitution in the breaſt of 


a jury, and for a long time ex- 
erciſed; but from certain late de- 
ciſions, it had become neceſſary to 
guard ſo invaluable a right, by 
new fences, and to warn men of 


plain ſenſe and common under- 


ſtandings, againſt the bewildering 
mazes and ſubtle obliquities, of 
deep refiners. 

1 ſee no reaſon why our judges 
ſhould fee] angry on this occaſion. 


J hope and believe, that the majo- 


rity of us are not diſpoſed to caſt 
unhallowed looks on the wives and 


property of our neighbours, yet I 
am of opinion, that an occaſional 


repetition of the decalogue, will 


rather tend to ſtrengthen us in 
well-doing; and the pureſt man 


among us, has no right to be ſcan- 
dalized at the rector's once a week 


. proclaiming in an audible voice, 


and intelligible language, Thou 
& ſhalt not ſteal: Thou ſhalt no 


commit adultery.” . | 


I recollect the following ſtanzas 
from the Perſian, written by the 
ſame hand that defended the rights 
of mankind, and indites legal de- 
terminations for Aſia. 


Sweet maid, if thou would'ſt 
charm my ſight, | 


And bid theſe arms thy neck 


enfold, | 
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mae anty cheek, that lilly hand, 
Wou⸗ give thy Poet more de- 


light, 

Than Al the. gems of Samarcand. 
Speak not of fate—ah! change 
the theme, 

"Tis all a cloud, *tis all a dream, 

Now talk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flowers that n 


us bloom, 


To love and Joy thy thoughts con- 


e, 
And leave to heaven thy future 
doom. 1 
Compell'd by love th' Egyptian 
dame, 
Sigh d for the blooming Hebrew 
bo 


| yy 
Who to the banks of Nilus came, 


A youth ſo modeſt, lovely, coy: 
To love and j Joy thy thoughts con- 
fine 


And talk of roſes, ſongs, and 
wine. 

TOSEPH THE EMPEROR, 

a ſevere reply he received 

0 


2 m Mr. Howard. See Vol. I. 


"UNIUS, an unfounded paſſage 
in his celebrated letters. — See 


1 Bra, Duke of, in this volume, 
ge T5. 
| Nrn. Mx. his aa 5 caſt 


; of character.—See Vol. I. 
page 58. Alſo, page 44, in this 


volume. 
ILLICRANKY, Battle of 


See Vol. I. page 51. 
NEVET, SIR EDMUND, 
a Norfolk Knight, i in the 


* of Henry the Eighth, who, 
for ſtriking a ſervant of the Earl 
f Surrey's, in the tennis- court 


within the king's houſe at Green- 
wich, was tried in the great hall 


of the palace, before the compt- 


roller and other officers of the 


— 


8 N | KNEVET, SIR EDMUND. 


houſhold, found guilty, and ſen, 
tenced to loſe his right hand ; the 
e g for which, as related 
an old Engliſh writer, were 
calculated, I ſulpect, rather for the 
purpoſe of inſpiring terror, than 
with any real deſign of inflictin 


puniſhment, as Henry, where lu 
and avarice were out of the ques- 


tion, was ſometimes ſurprized into 
greatneſs of mind. Whereup- 
% on,” ſays Stowe, on the faith 
of Hollingſhead, * the ſerjeant 
% chirurgion was called, with the 
“ inſtrument appertaining to his 


office, the ſerjeant of the e 


« yard, with the mallet and block 
„ whereon the hand ſhould lie; 


the king's maſter cook with the 


„knife; the ſerjeant of the larder 


« to ſet the Knife right on the 


« joint; the ſerjeant farrier with 
* his ſeari ing yrons, to ſeare the 
&« veines; the ſerjeant of the poul- 


«ry with a cocke, which coc 
„ ſhould have his head ſmitten o 


„ with the ſame knife; the yeo- 
% man of the chantry with the 
« ſearclothes; the yeoman of the 
% ſcullery, with a pan of fre to 


heat the yrons, a chafer of water 
„ to cool the ends of them, and 


& two fourmes for officers to ſet 


* their ſtuff on; the ſerjeant of 


% the ſeller with wine, ale and 


beer: the yeoman of the ewry, 
„% with baſon, ewre and towels. 


« Thus every man in his office 


„ ready, there was called forth 
Sir William Pickering, Knight 


« Marſhal, to bring in the ſaid 
„ Knevet, who humbly ſubmitted 


mh Wan to the King's mercy, 
4 but deſired that the king, of his 


benigne grace wou' d pardon him 


„of his right hand, and tal By 


$6 left ; for, — he) i 4 oy 
— 
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grace. 


towards Smollet. 
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„right hand, be 8 I may 
« hereafter do good ſervice to his 
Of this requeſt the king 
« was forthwith informed, who, 


„ conſidering the gentle heart of 


« the ſaid Edmund, and his good 
report, granted him a free par- 
« don.“ 8 
T7-NOWLES, ADMIRAL, his 
evaſive and illiberal conduct 
See Vol. I. 


Page 129. | 

AURA, the miſtreſs of Plu- 

tarch; for a ſhort enquiry 

into her character, and even her 
exiſtence, ſee the article Poet Lau- 
reat, in this volume. 

IBEL BILL of Mr. Fox, 

furniſhes no juſt cauſe of 
complaint to the. judges.—See the 
latter part of Sir W. Jones's article 
in this volume, page 68. 


ILL, WILLIAM, the aſtro- 


nomer, an extract from his 

Hiſtory of his Life, and the times 

in which he lived. —See Execution 

of Charles the Firſt, in this vo- 
lame, page 41. 

ITERARY MEN, their im- 

| prudence.— See Vol. I. page 


187. 
Toren, of Brunſwick, a 
prince of well-directed cou- 

rage and active humanity. 
In 1785, 


death, and devaſtation over the 
adjoining country, while the pea- 


with their cattle and other pro- 


perty, by the rapid inundation. 


the Oder ſuddenly 
overflowing its banks, ſpread ruin, 


ſants and farmers who were able 


to reach the ſummit of a neigh- 
bouring hill, and other places of 


ſafety, under the ſtrong impres- 
ſions of danger and terror, declined 
aſſiſting their unfortunate compa- 
nions, who were every moment 


loſing their holds, and ſwept away 


Irritated by their cowardice, 
prompted by benevolent zeal, and 
contrary to the intreaties of his 


aſſociates and attendants, the prince 


ventured in a boat, to reſcue ſe- 
veral unfertunate wretches, who 
had aſcended a tree, which the 


furious torrent, riſing every in- 


ſtant ſtill higher, would in a ſhort 
time have overflowed. Bent on 
preſerving others, but too forget- 
ful of himſelf, the boat ſtruck on 
a ſtump, and this amiable. young 
man, whoſe intrepidity was only 
equalied by his goodneſs, unfor- 
tunately ſunk, to riſe no more. 
In the prime of life, and in the 
practice of virtues, without which 
the elevations of rank, blood, and 
wealth, are only enſigns of dis- 
grace, he fell an illuſtrious ſacri- 
fice to that ſpecies of real philan- 
throphy, which prefers dangerous 
effort to inglorious ſafety; de- 
plored by a family who paſſion- 
atcly doated on him, and lament- 
ed by a people, who ſtill record 
his private worth, his public ſpirit, 
and heroic conduct. == 
ACARTNEY, Lozxp.—Sec 
Vol. I. page 65. : 
ACRKLIN, the proprietor o 
4 Poet's Gallery, a juſt tribute 
to his merit.—See- Boydell, John 
in this volume, page 24. 
IH lars Mxr.—-See 
t Fingal, a Scotch Poem writ- 
ten by him, in this volume, page 


45+ | 
Mv DOG, Bite of, a dread- 
ful and deplorable calamity, 
for which human art affords no 
remedy, mor ag the inte- 
reſted puffs of unprincipled n 
an 


x 


2 MAD 


and the mercenary declarations of 


empiries, more regularly bred. 


The indelible impreſſion which 
a number of accidents of this kind 
in a village, once made on my 
mind, in all of which caſes, death, 
in its moſt horrible and terrifying 
form took place, 1n ſpite of every 
effort, will IJ hope, excuſe my in- 


troducing ſuch an article, in a 


work” of this kind. But, truth 
cannot be too ſtrongly inculcated, 
or repeated too often; and 1 


think it of the higheſt impor- 


tance to impreſs and diffuſe a fact, 
which not a ſolitary inſtance has 
yet occurred to contradict, that 
THE BITE OF A MAD DOG Is 
oh, a 1 

Should any of my readers be 
ſo peculiarly unfortunate, as to 
ſuffer an evil, which from the 
ſThocking anticipation of furious 
madneſs, and violent death, is not 
to be paralleled, in the long liſt of 
mortal ſufferings; I ſtrongly, I 
vehemently recommend a mode, 
which after having repeatedly can- 
vaſſed the ſubject with medical 
ſriends, I have firmly reſolved, in 
ſuch circumſtances, to purſue my- 
felf: It is, inſtantaneouſly,” and 
without the delay of a ſecond, to 
take out the piece, which may ea- 
fily be effected, as moſt men carry 
with them for convenience, a 


keen-edged claſp knife: in this 


caſe, T would take care that the 
cut ſhould be ample and deep, 
without fear of impairing a limb, 
or wounding a blood-veſlel; for, 
what would we not endure, to 
avoid canine madneſs, fetters, and 
ſuffocation ? 
method has been neglected in the 
firſt ſtage of the bufineſs, half an 
hour's omithon renders it.uſeleſs ; 


K 133 


If this only effectual 


DOG. 


and after proving, by minute en: 
quiry, that the animal which in- 
flicted the wound, was clearly and 
inconteſtibly mad, (to determine 
which, he ſhould be tied up, not 
| ſhot, as is too often the cuſtom) 
recourſe may ſafely, and I think 
juſtifiably, be had to frequent and 
large doſes of opium, for the hu. 
mane purpoſe of clofing the eyes 
of an unhappy wretch in everlaſt- 
ing _ ar more deſirable than 
expoſing him to the lacerating har- 
row of reſtleſs expectation, ſupe. 
rior in moſt inſtances; to actual 
tuffering; or reſerving him a fad, 
a melancholy ſpectacle for odious 
and ever ſucceſsleſs experiments, 
for cords, coercion, for weeping 
and gnaſhing of teeth. | 
AGLIABECHI, ANTO- 

. NIO, a native of Florence, 
during the ſeventeenth century, 
remarkable for a memory unboun- 
dedly capacious and retentive. His 
parents, from extreme indigence, 
were under the neceffity of —— 
their ſon, when a boy, and ſcarcely 
able to ſpell, in the ſervice of a 
floriſt and ſeedſman, in the envi- 
rons of his native city, and weed- 
ing in a garden, was the original, 
and for many years the conſtant 
occupation of a man, who after- 
wards raifed himſelf to affluence 
and literary diſtinction, and was 
appointed librarian to the Duke of 
Florence. The efforts of induſtry 
and perſeverance being generally 
found to riſe, in proportion to the 
obſtacles they have to ſurmount, 
Magliabechi employed the few in- 
tervals he could ſnatch from a ſer- 
vile and degrading employment, 
and from repoſe, 'in learning to 


read, the only opportunity for 


which attainment, he enjoyed from 
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the waſte paper, in which his 


maſter's ſeeds were wrapped and 
ſent to market. 


. 


His ſingular and unceaſing ap- 


plication to reading, gradually at- 
tracted the notice of his aſſociates, 


as well as his einployer; books 
were occaſionally lent to him, 


which, without choice or diſcri- 
mination of ſubject, he literally 
read through, and for the moſt 
part, could remember and repeat 
word for word, their contents. 
This circumſtance was ſuſpected 


of being ſtrongly exaggerated, like 


many others which depart from 
the ordinary courſe of things: to 
aſcertain the fat, and try the 
ſtrength of our young Florentine's 
memory, a neighbouring gentle- 


man lent him a manuſcript, which 


was ſhortly to be printed: after a 
peruſal, it was returned to the au- 
thor, who called ſome time aſter 
on Magliabechi, and with a long 
face, told him a melancholy ſtory, 


of having loſt what he had lately 
Tent him: © Be not diſturbed,” 


faid the young man; © call on me 


« to-morrow, and perhaps we may 


recover the loſt ſheep.” He im- 


mediately retired to his chamber, 


and the next day produced an ac- 
curate copy of what he lad read, 


without miſſing a ſingle word, or 


even varying the method of ſpel- 


ling. Improved by ſtudy, and the 


3 aſſiſtance of literary 
riends, his fame was ſpeedily 


diffuſed, and reached the ears of 


his ſovereign, who placed him in 
a ſituation, where his extraordina- 
ry powers might have a full op- 
portunity to diſplay themſelves : 
nor was his reputation confined to 


Italy, the learned in different 
kingdoms conſulted him, when 


they propoſed writing, and on ſuch 
occaſions he freely and unſolicited, 
would mention or fend to them a 
liſt of all the books that had been 
written, or that it would be neces- 
ſary to have recourſe to on the 
ſubje& they had undertaken, with 
a critical account of the merits of 
the different authors; he would 


at the ſame time enumerate the 


different pages, where the moſt 
intereſting pailages occurred, and 
if any of the books were valuable 


or ſcarce, he named the library, 


or the perſoii's name who poſſeſſed 
it; and if it was in a place he had 
viſited, at any period of his life, 
he made a point of deſcribing the 
part of the room, as well as the 
ſhelf and the number of the book. 
To an Abbe, who once aſked 
his aſſiſtance in compoſing the pa- 
negyric of a ſaint, far back in the 


Ronian calendar, he replied, © you 


ce are rather unſucky in the choice 
* of your ſubject; for there is 
but one book in Europe that 
can help you, which has been 
« deſcribed to me, as being in a 
„pile of paper in the library of 
„the Eſcurial, and the only part 
of it worth reading, is 5 dis- 
“ figured, by age and dampneſs, 
« that it is ſcarcely legible.” The 
beſtower of praiſe retired, reſolving 


to dip his pen in the popular and 
. eaſy colours of embelliſhment, ra- 


ther than travel or write to Spain, 


in a labor ious ſearch for matter 


of fact. | 

 Magliabechi, confidered books 
and literature, as the great, the 
only buſineſs of his life, and is 
deſcribed, by one who viſited him, 
as civil and obliging in his man- 


ners, excepting a fatirical ſmile, 
which was in general viſible in his 
L 2 countenance, 
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countenance, and gave an air of 
contemptuous affectation of ſupe- 


riority to whatever he ſaid, His 


dreſs was ſlovenly, his pear 
uncouth, and his addreſs embar- 
raſſed. Hard' boiled eggs and wa- 
ter were his principal diet; he was 
generally found lolling in a fort of 
wooden cradle, fixed in the middle 


of his ſtudy, ſurrounded by a con- 


fuſed heap of books on the floor, 


and a friendly ſociety of ſpiders, 


with their cobwebs. From this 
poſture, he did not always think 


the entrance of a ſtranger, a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for raiſing himſelf, 


but, if any point was propoſed, 


difficult to unravel, that intereſted 
his curioſity, or promiſed to add 


to his ſtock of knowledge, his at- 
tention was ſuddenly awakened, 


and he was wonderfully alert in 
ſeeking, or pointing out the proper 


books, but frequently exclaimed to 
his viſitors, in the- midſt of a 
learned converſation, + Don't hurt 
my ſpiders,” a claſs of inſects, 
for which he had a peculiar ve- 


'neration, but mops and brooms 


were never ſuffered to approach 
his apartments, but by ſtealth. He 
died, notwithſtanding his ſedentary 


life, at the age of eighty-one, and 
left a large and curious collection 


of books for the uſe of the public, 
with a fund to maintain a libra- 
rian, and an annual allowance to 


the poor. In his life, and habits, 
there ſeems a remarkable reſem- 


blance to Dr. Monſey, the ſubject 


of an article in this collection. 
Magliabechi is an additional proof 


that mere ſcholarthip, without an 
active exertion of the ſocial affec- 
tions, too often degenerates into 


that auſtere, ſolitary pride, which 


- wrapt in contemplation of paſt 


ages, and other times, ſhuts its 
eyes againſt the preſent ſcene, and 


trequently abſorbs the whole man 


in a ſavage unconcern, for the 
pleaſures or the intereſt of the reſt 


of mankind. 


N /j{ ANWARING, ſee Sibthorpe 
| in this volume. 
/[ARIA TERESA, her for- 
mer popularity not eaſily 
accounted for,—See Vol. I. page 


93- | | 
ARLBOROUGH, Dvuxe 
oF, third of that name, fin- 
* letters written to him.— See 
ol. I. page 28. TIES 
ARLBOROUGH, JOHN, 
Dok or, his ſingular de- 


dclaration that neither avarice or 


ambition could be laid to his 
charge, when they were almoſt 
his only predominant vices.—See 
Jennings, Sarah, in this volume, 


age 65. MD 
MJ Any, the -beautiful, but 
unfortunate Queen of Scot- 


land, ſeduced by ſtrong paſſions, 
and the influence of unworthy at- 
tachments, to acts of indecorum 
and imprudence, which clouded 
her life with misfortune, and con- 
cluded in untimely death. I have 


peruſed, with pleaſure and im- | 


proyement, many elaborate at-. 
tempts to reſcue the character of 


this frail fair one, from obloquy 


and reproach, I have ſeen the ar- 
tifices of her inſidious, but inex- 
orable rival, her unnatural ſiſter, 
clearly laid open, by the maſterly 
pen of an acute critic, and a can- 
did hiſtorian ; I am convinced that. 
Elizabeth was the enemy of her 


fame, her fortune, and her life. 


Yet, after a cool and impartial- 
review of the conduct of the Queen 
of England, I cannot help conſi- 

| dering 
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dering it, as in a great meaſure 
juſtified, by the alarming combi- 
nation of Mary and her abettors, 


by the general circumſtances of 
the times, and of the two coun- 


tries, and by the rebellious diſpo- 
fition of a conſiderable portion of 
her ſubjects, exaſperated by the 
ſuppreſſed, but malignant bigotry 
of the oid ſuperſtition, and ready 
to ſeize every opportunity of dis- 
turbing the reign of their trium- 
phant enemy. | 

The unbecoming haſte, with 
which the ſubje& of this article 
transferred, or affected to transfer 
her affections, from the impulſes 
of fear, revenge, or a ſofter cauſe, 
placed new arms in the hands of 
her invidious rival, and too often 
induced the unhappy amorous Ma- 
ry, implicitly to follow the violent 


advice of ſelfiſh or ill-deſigning 
favourites, who diffuſed over her 


character, in many reſpects ami- 


able and endearing, the dark 


ſhades of their own vices and ſan- 
guinary ambition. Theſe circum- 
ſtances were gradually productive 
of mutual injury and hatred, em- 
bittered by perſonal jealouſy, reli- 
gious rancour, and antient national 
prejudice, which a revolution of 
many centuries has not yet been 
able to extinguiſh. A thouſand 
intermingled reaſons of policy and 


juſtice, at laſt ſeem to have ren- 


dered it abſolutely neceffary, that 
one of them muſt be deſtroyed ; a 
ſtate of things, in which I believe 


few of us would long heſitate, on 


whom the lot ſhould fall; and 1 


am perſuaded, as well by original 
documents, as by the concurring 


teſtimony of the human heart, on 
ſimilar occaſions, in all ages, that 


Mary was practiſing againſt her 


— 


ſiſter the ſame arts, which failed 


of ſucceſs only from a want of 
policy or power. The Queen of 
Scotland, had ſhe been born in 
other times, and trod the ſtage of 
public life in other circumſtances, 


might have proved the glory of 


her ſex, and an honour to her 
country. Had Elizabeth .been 


graced with beauty, or had ſhe 
herſelf been leſs fair; had the 


Engliſh' heroine been a Catholic, 
or Mary not a Papiſt, her life 
might have paſſed unembittered, 
her death, in all human probabi- 
lity, had not been premature. 


In a picture of the death of 
David Rizzio, originally exhibited 


in the Shakeſpear ' Gallery, in 
which the terror of the favourite, 
and the diſtreſs of the lovely Queen 
of Scotiand, are admirably repre- 


ſented by Mr. Opie, it may not 


perhaps be known by my readers, 
that one of the aſſaſſins, who is in 
the very act of inflicting a dead 

wound on the unfortunate mufi- 


_ is a portrait of Dr. Walcote, 


r which he fat at his own expreſs 
and earneſt defire. The ſatiric 


poet probably imagined, that he 
who had for years been occupied 


in cutting up kings on the altar 
of ridicule and ſarcaſm, would be 
no bad repreſentative of the de- 
moliſher of an unpopular minion, 


who, with all his faults, as a mi- 


niſter or a man, has left us ſeveral 
Scotch airs, remarkable for their 
pathetic ſimplicity, exquiſite taſte, 
and admirable effect. 
MA Mx. a hoſpitable Dutch- 

man, and what may ſeem 
more extraordinary, a diſintereſted 
furgeon.—See Fletcher, Chriſtian, 
in this volume, page 48. 
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new ſpecies of writing, 
which has been called the Della 
Cruſca School. — See Vol. I. page 
58. Alſo, a ſtory of him in this 
volume. — See Poet Laureat. | 
N/AFIDDLETON, Ds. appa- 
YA rently aſſiſted by the foun- 
der of the Browniſts.—See Vol. I. 
age 34. - 
ILTON, JOHN, inſtigated 
to write Paradiſe Regained, 
by Ellwood.—See Vol. I. page 55. 
| IRELEES, ANDREW, a 
; Tanner, of Leith, near 
Edinburgh, of regular habits, and 


- 2 
. 


apparently of ſober life, in a 
country, where at that period, 


laxity of conduct, or of faith, 
would not have long eſcaped no- 
tice and puniſhment. In January, 
1749, he was called by buſineſs to 
Haddington, about fifteen miles 
diſtance, but not being returned 


at midnight, his wife and family 
were alarmed, more particularly ſo 
at two o'clock in the morning, 
when, aſter their long and anxious 


expectation, his horſe galloped in- 


to the yard in a bloody condition, 


and wounded in ſeveral parts of 
its body. From this circumſtance 
they concluded that Andrew was 
murdered, as the latter part of his 
road was through a wild uninha- 
bited common, infamous in former 
times, for violence and robbery, 
A proclamation was iiſued the next 
morning, offering a reward for 


apprehending the ſuppoſed mur- 
derers, 


and on taking a ſurvey of 


the common, a maſtiff, which 


uſually followed the tanner, was 
found ſtabbed in ſeveral places, 


and dead under the furze. As the 


perſons employed proceeded in 
their ſearch, they met two drunken 


MIRELEES, ANDREW. 
| FERRY, Ma. founder of a 


chairmen, carrying a ſedan, | in 
which the coat, hat, wig, whip, 


and ſpurs of Mirelees were found, 


7 


as alſo a large claſp knife in one 
of their pockets, all of which were 
extremely bloody. The men could 
give no ſatisfactory account, but 
that they had carried a ſick perſon 
to Muſſelburgh, (which was fact) 
and that on their return, they had 
met with perſons who made them 
drunk, and that they found the 
coat, &c. in the road, on their 
return: under theſe circumſtances 
they were both committed to 
priſon. . OL. 
Mirelees had actually dined at - 
Haddington, where he received 
twenty-five pounds, at half paſt 
five o'clock; he had called in his 
way home at Muſſelburgh, within 
five miles of his own Fouls, but 
could not be traced any farther; ' 
About five weeks after the pro- 
clamation was iſſued, Mr. Burton, 
a reputable tradeſman, of Edin- 
burgh, returning from Sheffield to 
Leeds, was ſurprized, as he paſſed 
through the kitchen of an inn, to 
ſee Mirelees, contentedly ſmoking 
his pipe in the chimney corner. 
After the ardor of curiofity, and 
the ſtare of wonder were ſatiated, 
they ordered a poſt-chaiſe, and a 
tew days after, reached Edinburgh, 
when Mirelees went before a ma- 
iſtrate, and voluntarily made oath, 
that ſoon after leaving Muflel- 
burgh, he was met by two perſons 
in a poſt-chaiſe, who ordered him 
to ſtop, which he refuſed, when 


they ſuddenly jumped out, ſtabbed 


his horſe and his dog, and forcibly 
dragged himſelf into the carriage, 
which was driven at a furious rate, 
that they halted at ſeveral towns to 
change horſes, but would never 

; ſuffer 
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ſuffer him to come out of the chaiſe, 


nor did he know where he was, 
till they arrived at the Black Swan 
in York, from which inn, after 


keeping him confined three days, 


they removed him at midnight, 
and at laſt ſet him down in a 


foreſt, where they quitted him, 


and he never ſaw them again ; they 
neither demanded money, or in 
any reſpect, except abridging his 
liberty, offered violence to his per- 
ſon. On the ſtrength of this affi- 
davit, one chairman was diſmiſſed 
from confinement, the other un- 
fortunate man having, in the in- 
terval, died in priſon: but the 
chief juſtice, then on the circuit, 
being made acquainted with the 
circumſtances, ordered Mirelees to 
be apprehended as an impoſtor. 
But this man of myſtery, found 
means to eſcape on board a ſhip, 
bound to Zealand, where he was 
afterwards ſeen, but never could 
be prevailed on to explain his con- 
duct, which was proved by his 
flight, to be unjullifable, if not 
unaccountableQ. 

From this inſtance, which is up- 
on record, judges and juries may 
learn the fallibility of circumſtan- 
tial, unaccompanied by poſitive 
evidence. I fear few of my readers, 

appointed as jurymen, to decide on 

the poor chairmen, would have 

conſidered them as innocent of the 
murder, had the tanner never re- 
turned. What would have been 
their feelings, had either of thoſe 
unhappy men been executed before 
 Mirelees appeared? Tg 
_ -N /FONSEY, Dx. a -phyſician, 
a unitarian, and an oddity, 

who, with little regard to the 
feelings or eſtabliſhed forms of 
mankind, made the good-will and 
32 . No | p a 


eaſe of others, too often ſubfervi- 


ent to his own conveniency, whim 


and caprice, | 
He experienced (ſays his bio- 


grapher) the comman fate of coun- 


try practice, conſtant fatigue, long 
journies, and ſhort fees, and in a 


ruſty wig, dirty boots, and leather 


breeches, might have degenerated 
into a hum-drum provincial doc- 


tor, with the common-place ques- 


tions by rote, the tongue, the pulſe, 
and the guinea; his merits not 
diffuſed beyond a country chroni- 
cle, and his medical errors con- 
cealed in a country church-yard. 
But his aſſiſtance being required 
for the Earl of Godolphin, ſon of 


Queen Aune's Lord Treaſurer, by 


a daughter of John, the great 


Duke of Marlborough, in a ſud- 


den -and alarming illneſs, with 
which he was ſeized on a journey, 
not far from Bury ; nature, or Dr. 


Monſey was ſucceſsful, and during 


the intervals of recovery, the grate- 
ful Earl, highly pleaſed with the 
frank chearfulneſs, literary attain- 


ments, . and convivial powers of 


the doctor, felt a wiſh to attach 
himſelf to worth, ſo ſuperior to 
the ſituation in which he diſcover- 


ed it, particularly, as he had long 


wanted a rational companion, for 
the amuſement, or the improve- 
ment of his leiſure hours, and a 
medical friend, ſo deſirable in the 
decline of life. | 
After generouſiy gratifying the 
hopes of reward, that ſoothing 
ſweetener of labour, his lordſhip 
communicated his plan, and made 
a liberal offer to the phyſician for 
his becoming an inmate, and a 
friend, on the. fair equal ground 
of mutual obligation and recipro- 


cal favour. The offer was accepted, 


he 
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Bo 
he accompanied his patient to 
London, lived with him near 
thirty years, the remainder of his 
patron's life procured, through 
| Fs intereſt, the phyſician's ap- 
pointment at Chelſea, and enjoyed 
2a handſome legacy, on the death 


of Lord Godolphin, whoſe life is 
deſcribed as ſpent, rather in ſnug 
domeſtic comfort, than brilliant 
2 ; his game backgammon, 
an 


h his favourite book, Cibber's 
Apology for his own Life. 
It is not eaſy to imagine a 


greater contraſt, than Monſey's 


journey produced; from the nar- 
row rural circle, unvaried and 
unenlivened, from the ſenſeleſs 
egotiſm of the fox-hunter, the filly 
' minuteneis, and teazing detail of 
the keen ſportſman, and the noiſy 
nonſenſe, ribaldry, and carouſings 
of fairs, weddings, and chriſten- 


ings, from the obſtinate wrong- 


headed bluſtering juſtice, and his 
crazy nervous wife, from the curate, 
the lawyer, and the apothecary, 
from the unintereſting pertneſs of 
conceit, and the benumbing op- 
eſſive dullneſs of ignorance, our 
rtunate adventurer was ſuddenly 
depoſited in the metropolis, the 
region of elegance, the fountain 
of politeneſs, and the land of 
'omiſe; he was introduced to 


many of the firſt characters of the 
age, and ſucceſsfully cultivated a a 


friendſhip with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the Earls of Bath and Ches- 


terfield, and with Mr. Garrick. - 


Thus treading the pleaſanteſt 
path of life, the happy medium 
between leiure and fatigue, po- 
liſhed ſociety, and literary amuſe - 
ment, might be ſaid * to ſtrew 
„ his wa 


over with flowers; 
yet, in a long intercourſe with the 
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imſelf by abject flattery, con- 
ſtantly preſerving a natural plain- 
neſs of manners, and an unreſerved 
ſincerity of behaviour, to thoſe 
who remember it, by no means 
an unpleafing one. He ſpoke the 
truth, and what ſometimes gave 
offence, the whole truth, which 
afforded malignity, an occaſion for 
ſometimes crymg him down as a 
cynic and miſanthropiſt, but his 
cenſures, though ſevere, were ge- 
nerally juſt, and for the moſt part 
directed againſt vice, impudence, 
or affectation. 33 | 

An intercourſe with David Gar- 
rick, muſt have been highly de- 
firable to any man of common 


A5 and gay, he never degraded 


taſte and diſcernment, and Monſey 


always conſidered it as the ſolace 
and ornament of the beſt years of 
his life: thoſe who knew the ma- 
nager, admired and loved him, 
but they all knew and confeſſed, 
that eager to ſeek and enjoy a joke 
at another man's expence, it net- 
tled him when raifed at his own : 
and it was the amuſzment of many 
an hour at Hampton, to produce 


_ a ridiculous ſtory, or raiſe a laugh 


at the doctor, who retorted ſome- 
times with warmth, and often with 
ſucceſs. . 

_ * Garrick will certainly quit 
“the ſtage,” ſaid Dr, Mark Hil- 
deſley, Biſhop af Sodor and Man, 
many years before the retirement 
of Roſcius: „He never will do 
„it,“ faid Monſey, as long as 
© he knows a guinea is croſs on 
one fide, and pile on the other,” 
which is, I believe, a provincial 
proverb in Norfolk. This reply 


was violently reſented by our ini- 
mitable actor, he fent his friend 
an anonymous letter, containing at 


length, 


length, the common-place extract 
from Horace, 

« Abſentem qui rodit amicum, 
&c.” and concluding with 
Hic niger eſt hunc tu Romane 

caveto,“ which was written in large 
capitals : the acquaintance produc- 
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books, correſpondence, mecha- 


niſm, backgammon, and profes- 


tive, for twenty years, of ſo much 


leaſure, inſtantly ceaſed, and, as 
intimate friends are often con- 
verted into the moſt bitter enemies, 
their diſpute was exaſperated by 
ſarcaſm, abuſe, and ſevere recri- 
mination, while officious inter- 
medlers, and the public, who af- 
fected to Jament their diſagreement, 
ridicuting and exulting at their 


quarrel, heartily laughed at the 


Joke. © I thank you,” cried 
Monſey, to Lord Bath, who at- 
tempted to reconcile them, but 
* why will your lordſhip trouble 
6 yourſelf with the ſquabbles of 
% a merry-andrew and a quack?“ 
After the Earl's death, it was 
again his fate to ſhift the ſcene, 
deprived of a friend who delighted, 


ſional purſuits: but he could not 
entirely eſcape the ſhafts of chag- 
rin, which after the moſt elaborate 
bulwarks we raiſe againft external 
attack, too often ortginate from an 
enemy within, 


tion was obſerved, the ſtrong fea- 


tures of genius, philoſophy, and 
bar gg attic wit, the happy 
alluſion, and the well told anec- 


dote, were mellowed and improved 


and a patron who liberally ſupport- 
ed him, he retired to Chelſea, and 


exchanged the ſplendor of a wealthy 
peer, and an. agreeable circle of 
London acquaintance, for ſolitary 
apartments at the hoſpital, a plate 
at a table provided for the gover- 
nor and other officers, his time- 
piece, and a veteran female ſervant. 
Soured by diſappointment, and a 
change of circumſtance and ſitua- 
tion, he felt exertion neceſſary to 
prevent the fatal inroads of ennu1 
and diſcontent, and Jaboured to fill 
up the intervals of a life, which 
had been hitherto compleatly and 
agreeably occupied. In this nice 
point, ſo frequently productive of 
crimes or of follies in us all, he 


partly ſucceeded, by the aid of 


Red 


on the canvaſs, but the gentle 
tints, the delicate colouring, the 
minute blending of light and ſhade, 
the morbidezza of refined manners 


produced by the attrition of ele- 


gant ſociety, were evidently im- 
paired, or totally deficient ; he 
confeſſedly poſſeſſed the fortiter 
in re,” but neglected or deſpiſed 
the * ſuaviter in modo.“ 
His retrezt at Chelſea was dis- 
turbed by official diiputes with Mr. 
Ranby, a man of ſtrong paſſions, 
harſh voice, and inelegant man- 
ners, ſurgeon to the hoſpital for 
invalids, at that place. By a pre- 
boſterous or a corrupt regulation, 
it had been cuſtomary ſor the ſur- 
eon to make- out an expenſive 
quarterly bill for attendance and 


applicati ns, contrary to the mode 
wifely adopted in every ſimilar 


inſtitution, where conomy or 
good management are at all at- 


tended to, which clearly point out 


a certain annual falary, 2s the moſt 
eligible method. It was in vain 
that Monſey, who by virtue of his 


office inſpected the bill, detected 
error and mis-ſtatement, it was to 


no purpoſe he proved, that the 
medical and ſurgical departments 
at Greenwich, for ſupplying ſeve- 
ral thouſand marine penſioners, 

| amounted 
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amounted to leſs than five hundred 


pounds a year, while the ſame 


' purpoſes, for leſs than a quarter 


of the ſame number of military 


veterans, was attended with an ex- 
pence of more than four thouſand 
pounds a year. Such wanton waſte 
of public money, will not autho- 
rize ſedition, or juſtify a revolu- 
tion, but it ſurely calls loudly for 
reform, which thoſe whom I need 
not name, will do well not to 
neglect. Here alſo he became 


acquainted with Ranby's predeces- 


for, and an intimate of Pope's, 
Mr. Cheſelden, who was better 


_ - Pleaſed with a compliment on the 
_ mechaniſm of his chariot, and the 

. ſplendor of his fetinue and equi- 
page, than by being called the firſt 


ſurgeon in 1947 "8 The poet ſe- 

cured his profeſional attendance, 
and the command of his carriage, 
houſe, and ſervants, by humouring 
this harmleſs foible, and introducing 
his name into his epiſtles. 

It was Monſey's misfortune to 
launch into the boundleſs ocean 
of metaphyſics, which ſo many ad- 
veaturers explore, without rudder, 


ſail, or compaſs. His voyage pro- 


duced the uſual return of doubt, 
anxiety, and diſappointment; to 
thoſe who are infatuated by ſuch 
wild unprofitable purſuits, 1t may 
be uſeful to obferve, that he can- 
feſſed, 'a great ag of the unhap- 
pineſs of his life, 
theſe unſettling, unavailing per- 
lexities. He latterly profeſſed 
imſelf a ſtaunch and rational 
fupporter of the unitarian doctrine, 
but very early in life had imbibed 


an unconquerable averſion to bi- 
ſhops, eſtabliſhments, creeds and 
teſts: when the blaſphemous Atha- 
naſian farrago, as he called it, was 


imaginations equall 


originated from 


nauſeous receſſes of naſtine 


mentioned, he never failed burſt-+ 
ing forth into the moſt violent ex, 
preſſions of abhorrence and diſguſt.” 
A gentleman was lamenting to him 
the deplorable irreligion of the 
times, and concluded an orthodox, 
but well-meant harangue, by ſay- 


ing © And doctor, I talk with peo. 


ple who believe there is no God.“ 
« And I, Mr. Robinſon, talk with 
„ people who believe there are 
“% three.” The frightened trini». 
tarian inſtantly left his profane 
companion. TE 
The ſubject of this article was 
ſometimes compared to Swift, 
whom he rather reſembled, in the 


predominating, and ſometimes the 


tyrannical ſpirit, . with which he 
affected to rule his company, and 
controul the converſation of thoſe 
with whom he aſſociated; he ex- 
pected, and in moſt inſtances ex- 
acted deference and ſubmiſſion 
from all. 1 . 
Medico et philoſopho nihil in- 
decens, was alſo a favourite adage 
with the phyſician, who thought 
like the Dean, that a nice man 
was generally a man of naſty ideas: 
the author of the lady's dreſſing 
room, and Monſey, who often 
produced an almond, which he 


boaſted had travelled four times 


down bis throat, might have had 
filthy ; but, 
while Swift in his dreſs, habits, 


and waſhings, imitated (to uſe the 
words of our Engliſh Lexiphones) . 


oriental ſcrupuloſity, the doctor 
was grofſly deficient in decency, 
and common cleanlineſs; ſo widely _ 
different u as the practice, of men, 
who appear at firſt ſight to have 


profeſſed the fame theory: Swift 


delineating and laying open the 
ſs and 
filth, 
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filth, for the purpoſe of inculcating 


rſonal purity and decorum: 


Monſey, from a philoſophic or an 
alfected contempt for troubleſome 
_ delicacy, and fantaſtic prudery, 
which he thought unworthy a ra- 
tional creature; hunting for, and 
delighting to dwell] on; objects, 
which al! who wiſh to pMſerve a 
reliſh for. life have been taught to 
avoid, from their exciting diſtaſte 
and abhorrence. | 
Monſey alſo was a whig, in the 
moſt liberal and extenſive ſenſe of 


the term, who while he valued his 


own opinion, did not wiſh to en- 
flave or enſnare the ſentiments of 
another ; he was a friend to a Ji- 
mited monarchy and a mixed go- 
. vernment, but deteſted thoſe arts, 
which render religion a mere po- 
litical machine, to torture, or vain- 
ly oppreſs conſcientious men alone; 


holding out rewards for hypocriſy. 


and perjury, while the thoughtleſs 


accommodating herd, too often 


determining, before they are quali- 


hed to weigh and examine, fit down 
Swift, 


infamous and contented. 
the patriot of Ireland, the humo- 


riſt, and the poet, Dean Swift on 


the contrary was a rank high 
churchman, a ſtickler for the in- 
famous Sacheverel, a tory, with 


all the narrow bigotry of his par- 


ty, an enemy to the religious, and 


except in a few inſtances, where 


temporary popularity ſwayed him) 
to the civil liberties of mankind. 
Dat Deus immiti cornua curta 
bovi,” ſeems very applicable to our 
prieſt, whether baſking in the 
warm ſunſhine of Harley's favour, 
or wielding a deſpotic ſceptre in 
the little chapter of St. Patrick's: 
he had undoubtedly a thouſand 
faults, but they were almoſt obli 


_— 
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terated or overbalanced, by many 
good qualities. 

„How happens it,” faid Sir 
Robert Walpole, „that no one 
„ contradicts me, or beats me at 
„ billiards, except Dr. Monſey?“ 
„ they get places, replied the 
doctor, . T am thought an honeſt 
fellow, and get an invitation to 
© Rane”; - | 


His furly antagoniſt, Ranby, 


was ſucceeded by Mr. Adair, a 


ſhort ſketch of whoſe life, was 
given in the firſt volume of this 
collection: two characters more 


83 


oppoſite could not eatily have met; 


Monſey, with a proud conſcious- 
neſs of vigorous intellect, tertile 
powers, literary. acquirement, and 
rugged merit; Adair, gentle, ac- 
conimodating, pleaſant, and ſuper- 
ficial, poliſhed by elegant inter- 
courſe, and adorned with gentle- 
man-like qualities; the firſt ſe- 
curing, by ſtubborn eccentricities, 
that : 
deſpiſe ; the laſt by humble, but 
more ſeducing arts, collecting tlie 


rays of court ſun-ſhine, and win- 


ning the affections of the fair; one, 
rich in the maſſy bullion of ſterling 
genius, the other, ſufficiently ſtored 
with the uſeful current coin of mild 
manners, politeneſs and attention. 
As old age with its cares advanced, 
an aſperity of behaviour, and a 
neglect of decorum was obſerved in 


the doctor; the young and the gay 


exclaimed againft him, as an inter- 
rupter of thoſe various and minute 
rules, which however trifling they 
may appear to the ſage and the 
philoſopher, eſſentially contribute 
to the eaſe and comfort of modern 


life ; from this charge he could not 
be exculpated ; but idle, filly, vain 
women, and men like women, ex- 


cited 


ublic notice he ſeemed to 


cited in him the moſt violent effu- 
fions of anger and contempt : he 
was alſo accuſed of avarice, an ac- 
cuſation often beſtowed on lauda- 
ble prudence, by the ſelfiſh, the 
fooliſh, or the profuſe : if he was 
too fond of money, it did not 
appear on all occaſions, for in two 
inſtances, he burned a hundred 
pound bond, having ſo far aſſiſted 
two. induſtrious tradeſmen, who 
were able, but would have been 
diſtreſſed to repay it. 
The great vulgar, who affected 
to treat him cavalierly, and 2 
imagined that a fee cancelled all 
obligation, he oſten cut down, by 
repeatedly inſiſting, That the at- 
& tentions of a friend can never 
be repaid with money.” One 
of theſe high - blooded jnfigniti- 
cants, a ſhabby placeman, whoſe 
wife has been celebrated for her 
bezuty, once ſent him a ten pound, 
bank note, for attendance at a dis- 
tance, during a long indiſpoſition, 
when he knew it had coſt the doc- 
tor nearly that ſum for chaiſe- 
hire: the note was inſtantly re- 
turned: the formal empty prater, 
coolly pocketed the affront, and 
after repeatedly impoſing on him 
in money tranſactions, had the 


_ aſſurance to repeatedly apply to 


Monſey for advice, and the per- 
fidious impudence to ridicule and 
abuſe his phyſician Schind his back, 
for being too fond of a guinea. 
IIl- uſage and repeated pecuniary 
frauds and failures, ſoured his tem- 


per, and his behaviour was gradu- 


ally tinctured with ſuſpicion and 
acrimony: if however his parſi- 


mony in many inſtances degene- 


rated into meanneſs, if his mode 
of life was not equal to -his in- 
come; let it be remen:bered that 
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he was conſtantly obſerving the 


diſgraceful, and often the tragical 
effects of diſſipation, that he had 
the warmeſt affection for hisdaugh- 
ter, whoſe numerous offspring he 
was certainly bound to provide for, 
that he had a purſe to aſſiſt the 
unfortunate, and we may at laſt 
be indif&d to confeſs, that he had 
an amiable reaſon for his weakneſs, 
Such, with all his foibles, was 


Monſey, but the hour was rapidly 
approaching when infirmity cloud. 


ed his faculties, when the eye 
which enlivened, and the ear that 
liſtened to his friend, began to fail, 


narrative old age came on, and 
languor, pain, and 


tulance, ſuc- 
ceeded to wit, which ſet the table 
on a roar, and ſallies of ironical 
ſarcaſm, which no power of face 
could reſiſt: the edge of the ſword 


had cut through the ſcabbard, the 


candle had burnt to its ſocket, he 
had exceeded the age of man, the 
accompliſhment of his century was 
at hand, and he declared in the 
querulous voice of. decrepitude, 
that to him the world was a defart, 
that he had out-lived his faculties, 
his pleaſures, and his friends, that 
he was tired of life, but like many 
tools and many philoſophers, afraid 
tae. | 405 
As biography however amuſing, 
ought not to be wholly -unprofita- - 
ble, the life of Monſey holds up a 
ſalutary leifon to young men of 
gerius,' learning, and enterprize. 
From a profeſſion, which even in 
the country might have rendered 
him, if not a brilliant, a uſeful, 
and reſpectable member of ſociety, 
he was awakened by what the. 
world generally confiders, a fortu- 
nate accident, to more ſplendid and 


5 intereſting views: rouzed by the 


enticing 


r „ 
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enticing voice of ambition, luxury, 
or eaſe, he deſerted the poſt in 


. which Providence had placed him, 


and ruſhing to the metropolis on 
the wings of hope and expectation, 


5 the ſun-fhine of his beſt 


ays, in affluence, amuſement and 


inactivity. Having acquired con- 
ſiderable knowledge, both of books 


and of men, he was again depo- 
ſited in the ſhades of retirement, 
and from inclination, or diſap- 
pointment, took a ſatirical turn, 


attempted to correct ſhabby enor- 


mity, to reform the abandoned, 
ſubdue the impertinent, and mor- 


tify the vain. - From a neglect of 


the little, rather than. the great 


duties of life, from a, haughty, 
unaccommodating ſeverity, to the 


ill qualities of others, rather than 
a want of good ones in himſelf, 
did he not often fail ? did not the 
ungracious ſternneſs of his efforts 
generally counteract his beſt 1n- 


tentions? does it appear that his 
extraordinary powers, learning, 
and talents for converſation, ren- 
dered him more feared or loved? 


did they advance him on the road 
to happineſs, or ſmooth his paſſage 
through life? After conſidering 
theſe queſtions, the humble man 
may perhaps look up with thank- 
fulneſs to Providence, for bleſſing 
him with content, the ignorant 
and unlearned may alſo ceaſe to 
complain of not being initiated in 
thoſe dangerous arts, which fo 
olten diminiſh the happineſs of our 
neighbours, as well-as ourſelves. 
As a phyſician, he was a diſciple 


of the Boerhaavian ſchool, and of 
Sydenham, and ſcrupulouſly ad-. 
| hered to rules and ſyſtems, which 
he uſed to fiy were ſanctioned by 
fixty years experience; he Knew. 


not, or neglected the acknowledged 
modern improvements, both in 
theory and practice, yet he de- 
ſerved the praiſe of minute and 
accurate delineation of ſymptom, 
of undeviating attention to nature, 
and I underſtand from a medical 
man at my elbow, that his prog- 


noſtics were remarkably correct, 


and generally juſtified by the event. 
That he was a naſty dog, wore a 
dirty ſhirt, and was eternally pre- 
ſcribing ptiſans and contrayerva, , 
was the utmoſt, the malignity of 
Ranby could object againſt him, 
His pen was not often exerciſed, 
either on profeſſional or miſcel- 
laneous ſubjects, for public view: 
yet, accounts of uncommon diſ-— 
eaſe, and in ſome inſtances, of his 
ſucceſsful treatment, have been oc- 
caſionally printed, one of which 
occurs in this work, under the 
article Fraine. Another alſo has 
been printed, of a man, whoſe 
ſkin was bliſtered, whenever the 
ſun ſnone upon it. As a votary of 
the muſes, he was often ſuccetsful, 
in the walks of humour, ſatire, 
and occaſionally the amorous and 
tender. At the age of eighty- four 
he addreſſed (ſays the author of 
the Sketch of Dr. Monſey's Life) 
a copy of verſes to Miis Berry, a 
young lady of Chiſwick, a poeticat 
effort, which would have done no 
diſcredit to Pope; who indeed, 
with the feelings of a man, could 


behold Mils Berry, without love, 


emotion, and deſire! They thus 
began: „ 
When lovely Berry firſt J ſaw, 
My boſom beat with love and awe, 
Faireſt of women, lovelier tar, 
Than ſilver ſwans, or lillies are, 
It has more than once been ſaid, 
tnat the ſubject of this article was 
| regretted 


% 


was, muſt have been groſſſy wrong, 
and radically defective in principle 


or practice. An economiſt and a 


reformer of abuſe is ſeldom popu- 
Jar, the very exiſtence of ſuch a 
character depends on lopping off 
the ſuperfluous exhauiting branch- 
es, of corrupt perquilites, official 
fraud, or ſenſual gratification; to 
this; another reaſon may be added: 
from a circle of friends exalted b 


rank and abilities, and in general, 


adorned with uſeful or polite learn- 


ing, he was removed to Chelſea 
College, the civil and domeſtic 
offices of which inſtitution, 2 

ed 


to have been occupied by diſab 
or diſbanded military veterans, as 
it was founded for the expreſs pur- 


poſe of a well - earned retreat, for 


the brave and unfortunate: but 
this foundation, which ought to 
have been devoted to national cha- 
rity, was over-run by the valets, 


grooms, or election jobbers, of a 


Fox, a Ruſſell, a Phipps, a Gren- 
ville, or a-Rigby. 4 
By this venal and prepoſterous 


miiſapplication of public rewards, 


a menial, by ſhaving the paymaſter, 
bruſhing his coat, his ſhoes, or 


marrying his miſtreſs, was inſtantly , 
_ unexhauſted flow of words, the 


dubbed a gentleman, and became 


the companion of a general, a 
knight of the Bath, a phyſician, 


and a divine. 


To men, {prung 


from the worſt dregs of the wor 
_ ſociety, frequently elevated for ob- 


ſequiouſneſs or vice, ignorant and 


ſelf. conceited, can we wonder that 
Monſey repaid inſolence with ſa- 


tirical invective and contempt ? 


But real unaſſuming merit, in the ſil 
pooreſt and loweſt ſituations, he maſſy ſabre of a coſſack, which 


if the ſharpneſs of its edge proved 


treated with good - nature and win- 


regretted by few, and that a man 
ſo generally diſliked as he latterly 


ning familiarity: the heart· felt gra · 
titude he often experienced from 


patients of this claſs, he ever ſpoke 


of as the moſt gratifying fee, and 
was the laſt man to arrogate adven · 
titious merit, from ſplendid con: 
nection or intellectual excellence: 
a creature (he would often exclaim) 
palſied by the contraction of a ner- 
vous fibre, and ſenſeleſs on the 
ground, from the burſting of a 


capillary, an animal, whom with 


all our refined ſtruggles, we can 
ſcarcely keep ſweet and wholſome, 
has vaſt pretenſions to ſtrut on the 
ſtilts of ſelf. importance. IT 

To conclude, Dr. Monſey pos- 
ſeſſed a lively imagination, pointed 
wit, keen ſenſibility, and its com- 
panions, ſtrong paſſions, which he 
took little pains to curb: his curi- 
ofity was ardent, infatiable, and 
often troubleſome, but his com- 
munications were rapid, copious, - 
and intereſting : his vein of hu- 
mour was rich, luxuriant, and (as 
is the nature of all humour) ſome- 
times groſs, and ſometimes inele- 


ag His penetration was deep, 
I 


is opinion of human nature, 
warped by injuries of the ſelfiſh 
and unprincipled, was culpably 
unfavourable; his memory was 
incredible, -pouring forth, in an 


treaſure of paſt years, which fre- 
quentiy, like other treaſures, was 
not without its droſs. He was a 
ſtorehouſe of anecdote, an ample 
reſervoir of good things, a living 
chronicle of other times. 
was not the keen, ſhining, highly- 
poliſhed, well-tempered weapon of 
a Sheridan, a Courtney, or a 

Burke, it was rather the irreſiſtible 


deficient, 


His wit 
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deficient, demoliſhed by the weight 
of the blow. 


His faults he was too lazy or too 


roud to conceal, they were pro- 
minent: a vitiated taſte feaſting on 


garbage, and ſeeking, like the 
ou 


| fend, in bog, ditch, or obſcene 


receſs, for converſe or contempla- 


tion, objects, which as I have be- 
fore obſerved, moſt of us fly from, 
or reject : his dreſs was neglected, 
and odiouſly begrimed, like his 


face and hands, with ſnuff, that 


ſworn- enemy to cleanlineſs and 
comfort; his deportment was un- 
ſeemly, and his language too often 
diſguſting. To the eſtabliſhed 
clergy, who were fond of money 
or calumniating the diſintereſte 

motives of his friends, who ſeceded 


from the faith and creeds of the 


Church of England, his behaviour 
was rancorous, unforgiving, and 


liberal ; but in general they were 


even with him, and neither gave 
or received quarter. Whilſt he 
was ſhaking off with violence, the 
diſgraceful manacles of prieſtcraft 
and ſuperſtition, he did not ſuth- 
ciently guard himſelf againſt the 
comfortleſs bigatry of ſcepticiſm, 
which, like religious bigotry, nar- 
rows the intellects, and hardens 
the heart, to the ſoft calls of ſocial 
affection. Yet, after ſurveying the 
ſituation, cotemporaries, and uſage 


which Monſey experienced, let not 


the chriſtian, -the courtier, or the 
philoſopher, be too ſure, that he 


would have acted a different part, 
or have quitted the ſcene with + 


more approbation. 
EGROES, ceaſe to be ſlaves 
in England; alſo, an account 
of one who. was exhibited as a 


public ſhew, in the reign of James 


OT 
the Firſt. See Some ſet, James, 


in this volume. 


I ICHOLAS, „F the 

name of a judge, under the 
protectorate of Cromwell, con- 
cerning whom the following cir- 
cumſtance is related, Having, 
while a boy at ſchool, committed 
an offence, for which, as ſoon as 
it was known, flogging would be 
the inevitable puniſhment, his 
agitation, from a N ſenſe of 
ſhame, or a peculiar delicacy of 
conſtitution, was ſo violent, that 
Wake, an intimate affociate, his 
ſchoolfellow, and the father of the 
archbiſhop, remarked it with con- 
cern, and, being a boy of ſtronger 


_ nerves, and ſenſibility leſs exqui- 
ſite, told him, that he conſidered 


the diſcipline of the rod as ſo mere 


a trifle, that he inſiſted on taking 


on himſelf the fault of his friend, 
for which, after a mutual ſtruggle 
of friendſnhip and generoſity, he 
ſuffered heroically, a ſevere whip- 
ping and impoſition. | | 
A fortuitous train of events, 


which often diſperſes ſchool- inti- 


mates and college chums into op- 
pow quarters of the globe, guided 

ichoJas through politics and law 
to a ſeat (I believe) in the Court 
of Common Pleas, and of courſe 
confirmed him a friend - ro the 
powers that are. Wake, on the 
contrary, was a firm royaliſt and 
cavalier, whoſe zeal and activity 


. rendering him highly obnoxious to 


his opponents, he was ſeized and 
tried for his life (I think at Salis- 


bury) by his old acquaintance, - 
Nicholas, who, after a ſeparation 
of more than twenty years, did 
not recollect Mr. Wake, till he 
came to paſs the fatal jentence on 
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him; when, the name catching his 


eye, a ſudden conviction, ſtrength- 
ened by a few leading queſtions, 


flaſhed on his mind, that the pri- 


ſoner at the bar, whom he had 


juſt ſentenced to an ignominious 
death, was no other than the ſond 


friend of his juvenile hours; thoſe 
hours, which whatever be the co- 


our of our fate, we all contem- 
2 plate, with a ſacred, a ſerious, and 


intereſting pleaſure. 5 

I need not deſcribe the ſtate of a 
mind in which civil difcord had 
not obliterated all gratitude and 
ſywpathy: he beheld with the moſt 
poignant emotion, the forlorn ſitu- 


ation of that faithful, firm aſſociate 
of his youth, who had undergone 


for him, diſgrace and ſtripes; he 


beheld 'on every fide the hell 


hounds of war, and the maſtiffs of 
the law, waiting to drag the man 
he once loved to untimely death ; 
he hurried from the bench preci- 


itately to conceal his feelings, and 
it is doing him no difcredit, when 


F relate, he burſt into tears. 
But „ other virtues, 
required the ſpeedy and effectual 


| Ep of exertion, or it would 


have been counteracted by the 
claſhing din of arms, or the male- 


yolence of panty fury: after much 


complaint from the round heads, 


whom Mr. Wake's behaviour had 
exaſperated, a temporary. reſpite 


for him was procured, and Ni- 


cholas, unwilling to riſque a life 
he higbly valued, to the uncer- 
tainty of letters, and the dilatory 
tardineſs of meſſengers, without 
clelay, travelled poſt to Londor, 
and would not quit the Protector's 
preſence till, bitterly againſt Oli- 
ver's will, he had granted a pardon 


fof his friend, towards whom, 
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from perſonal enmity, br miſre. 
preſentation, Cromwell was pecu- 
liarly inveterate. As yet our for- 
tunate royaliſt, from forgetfulneſs, 
inattention, a magnanimous, or un- 


affected contempt of death, was a 


ſtranger to the name and perſon 


of his judge, and knew not the 


powerful interpoſition in his fa- 
vour; Nicholas alſo had reſerved 
the precious, the important ſecret 
in his own breeft, 'till certain of 
ſucceſs; leaſt by vainly exciting 
hope, he ſhould only add new 


pains to misfortune. . Returnins 


directly to Saliſbury, he flew to the 
priſon, gradually diſcloſed his 
name and office to Wake, and 
producing a pardon, the friends 


funk into each others arms: Ni- 


cholas, overpowered by the bliſs 
of conferring life and comfort on 
one, from whom he had early ex- 
perienced the moſt diſintereſted 
triendſhip, Wake unexpettedly 
ſnatch'd from death, by Alcover. 

ing perhaps the firſt friend he ever 
loved, in a. party, whom he had 
always conſidered as ufurpers of 


lawful authority, as the wolves and 


tygers of his country. 


{ NYIKEEFE, JOHN, an rim. 


man, a dramatic caricatu- 


riſt, and a ſucceſsful comic writer, 


who has long enjoyed à conſidera- 
ble ſhare of public approbation ; 


though his pieces, in the opinion 
of many, will not bear the teſt of 


minute critical examination. 
Having obſerved, in a former 
part of this collection, that the 


treaſurer's book of a theatre, was 


conſidered, particularly by ma- 
nagers, as the moſt. deciſive proof 


of dramatic merit, it may afford 


amuſement as well as inſtruction, 
to inveſtigate the claims of one 
I who 
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Who has attained praiſe as well as 


722 


» I have frequen 
ae theatre, _ 


diſdain; but they powertully and 


pulp and the preſs afford aniple 
1 of moral eſſuſion, men- 


5 
effectually anſwered the purpoſe, 
for 7 955 with a few e Sion 
moſt of us viſit. the theatre; to 


unbend the brow of care, to forget 


for a few moments, the perplexi- 
pe pi wt r 9 
ties. which hunt us through life; 
from which, if we could not for 
ſome ſhort intervals, occafionally| 


| eſcape; where js the philoſopher, 
| where is the divine, who would. 


not be mortally lacerated by inve- 
nomed pertidy, or driven mad 
y the unceaſing depreſſion of 
deſpair? pie doe © as 
Our comic writers, of high ge- 
too apt to loſe ſight of, or deſpiſe 
the art, to many that unattainable 
art, of making us laugh, while 
O'Keefe, with a thouſand faults in 
language, ſenſe, and; grammar, 
ſhakes the theatre with vociferous 
applauſe. His competitors unfor- 
tunately forget, that in well-timed 
incident conſiſts the ſecret of keep- 
ing up the attention of an audience, 
and too often wander till they are 
loſt, in the ſtudied elegance of 
well- drawn dialogue, ſentimental 
axloms, and long converſations. 
In theſe reſpecis, even the School 
for Scandal, and the Critic, with 
all their excellencies, occaſionally 
err; but more particularly, Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's Heures, which laſt 
I read with pleaſure, but viewed 
its performance not without laſſi- 


a 


tude. In the opinion of mgq- 


dern frequenters of: a theatre, the 


* 


improvement, and intereſting 


narrative; and the only huſineſs of 

the ſtage, is either to enchant, b 

elaborate melody, executed 918 

almoſt painful difficulty, and high- 

_wrovght ſtrains of, rapture, f to 
N e 


ſurprize 


go. 


— 


nd dexterouſly managed machine- 


| ry, or laſtly and principally, to 


make us laugh. In the ſenſeleſs 
traſh of O'Keefe's Peepi ng Tom, 
which I had much rather eat a 


copy of, than be obliged to read 


or deſcribe it, when the irreſiſtible 
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—talk of a coronation ! I have 
witneſſed thunders of applauſe, 
which ſhook the houſe to its foun- 
dation, far beyond all that Shake- 


ſpear, or Sheridan, have ever been 


able to produce. | 2 
This article might have been 
conſiderably prolonged by an enu- 
meration of the deficiencies of- this 
writer, but, with all his errors, I 
cannot but conſider him as one, who 
enabled by ſcenic habits, a ſupe- 
rior knowledge of ſtage effect, and 
a minute intimacy with the bye- 
roads to ridiculous abſurdity, which 
he muſt have watched for, and 


copied from different walks of life, 


with no ſmall accuracy and dili- 
nce, I cannot but conſider him 
as'one who has contributed largely 


to the public ſtock of innocent - 


pleaſure, and harmleſs amufement. 

e has felt, he has fueceſsfully 
felt the general pulſe, and has ap- 
plied lenients to the public mind, 
which effectually anſwer that pur- 
poſe, for which — have trimmed 
their midnight lamps, and artiſts 
have perple 
Though ſeparated by a long inter- 


ph! 10 by brilliant decoration, 
and 


exed themſelves in vain. 


verſal tendency in all ranks, and 
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val from f, Congreve, 
Vanburgh, Hoadley, Steele, and 
Sheridan, I may place him without 
fear, on a ſecure equality with 


* Garrick, Colman, and Foote, who 


were as powerfully aſſiſted in the 
walks of low comedy, by Weſton, 
as O'Keefe has been ſupported by 
the grimace and geſture of poor: 
Edwin, who, in many pieces, on 
the ſtage © was himſelf the joke.“ 

I cannot mention the name of 
Edwin, who in walks of low co- 
medy, foppiſh affectation, and 
broad caricature, was inimitable, 
without regretting, that a man, 


who had ſo univerſally pleaſed the 


public, was hunted down by the 
malevolence of a diurnal ſcribbler, 
and the noiſy violence of a violent 
virago, to almoſt conſtant intoxi- 
cation, and eventually to certain 
death. Her legal claims to matri- 


monial rights, I will net diſpute, 


though Jemmy Jumps repeatedly 
denied them; his errors, 2 do- 
meſtic character, I lament, I wiſh 


not to palliate or defend, but as 


mutual happineſs is the great, in - 
eed the only motive, which ought 
to bring and keep the ſexes toge · 
ther, I cannot but ſmile at the 
ridiculous abſurdity of endeavour- 
ing to force a man, in ſpite of 
himſelf, to nuptial endearments, 
who repeatedly offered a ſufficient 
pecuniary allowance, declared he 
preferred a priſon, or even hell, 
to aſſociating with the lady, and 


clearly fell a ſacrifice to chagrin, 


and his ineffectual efforts to baniſh 
it by drinking; while the frequen- 
ters of the theatre, and partieularly - 
O'Keefe, have ſeverely ſuffered by 
his death. 5 f 5 
To conclude, the preſent uni- 


In 


PARISH BUSINESS. 8 


in all ſituations of mankind, to 
ape the vices, and exceed the ex- 
pences of their ſuperiors, had ar- 
rived at an injurious, an alarming 
pitch, and the intereſts of ſociety 
demanded, that the pretended gen- 
tleman, the upſtart mechanic, and 


the little tradeſman, bolſtered up 


by long credit, and the vanity of 
running into exceſs, and their 
country boxes in a chaiſe and one, 
called by the late chancellor, bank- 


rupt carts, ſhould be expoſed to 


public notice and contempt. This 
taſk, Edwin and O'Keefe have ef- 
fectually performed, by the ſkilful 
| exertion of their dramatic weapons, 
while the tomohawk and. ſcalping 
knife of the ſatiriſt and divine, 
have too often failed of ſucceſs. 
By the profuſe and unceaſing pro- 
ductions of his pen, our author 
has diffuſed a general knowledge 
and diſlike of contemptible fops 


and petit maitres, who without 


any grace of mind or body, but 
ſuch as gameſters, proſtitutes, tay- 
lors, and barbers beſtow, too often 
tempted the unwary tradeſman into 
ruinous confidence, and the infa- 
tuated female, captivated by ſmall 
talk, faſhion and ſplendor, into 
irretrievable ruin; 
JARISH BUSINESS, a term 
given to collecting the rate, 
providing for the ſupport and em- 
ployment of the poor, and keeping 
the church in repair. The pecu- 
lations of church-wardens, over- 
ſeers, and ſecret committees, have 
been remarked and cenſured in 
various articles of this collection, 
without the moſt diſtant view of 
reflecting on the Richmond paro- 


chial management, which without 


imputing, or even ſuppoſing it to 
be founded on ſelfiſnneſs or ill- 


« feaſting and carouſals. 


I confeſs with ſorrow and 


N 2 


deſign, is ſurely ariſtocratic and 
oppreſſive. 


dince the publication of my for- 


mer volume, a quondam officer of 
a pariſh in London, which ſhall 
be nameleſs, was evidently ap- 
proaching his laſt moments, when 
in addition to thoſe doubts which 
bold bad men deſpiſe, his mind 
was obſerved to be oppreſſed with 
ſome grievous burthen, and he de- 
clared, he could not die in peace, 
'till he had eaſed his conſcience of 
it. His friends drew near the bed, 
when he made the following con- 
feſſion, and inſtantly 4 
„It has been, as it now proves, 
„ my misfortune to ſerve ſeveral 
c offices of this pariſh, and as the 
„ world imagines, with credit to 
«© myſelf, and juſtice to others; 


“ but J confeſs with ſhame and 


& contrition, that it was my con- 
& ſtant rule, with the conſent of 
my brother officers, to add two- 
* pence in the pound to each rate, 
< — our own perſonal expences, 
n two 
„ occaſions a bill was incurred at 
& the London Tavern, where, in 
© the madneſs of intoxication, we 
„ burnt our wigs and part of our 
© clothes, which were replaced at 
the expence of our neighbours. 
. d peni- 
„ tence, my diſhonourable con- 


duct, and I make it my laft, my 


6 dying requeſt, that as ſoon as 
% may be after my deceaſe, one 
hundred pounds be paid by my 
“ executors, for the uſe of the 


4 pariſh.” 


ATRONAGE . OF ROYAL. 
t TY, not always favourable to 
the exertions of genius. See Bur- 


ney, Miſs, in this volume, page 
27. 
F PELEW, 
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ELEW, Iflandds fo called, ſitu- 

. ated in the weſtern part of 
the Pacific Ocean, to which public 
attention was for ſome time irect- 
ed, by the ſhipwreck of an Eaſt- 
India cket, in the year 1783, 
when 4ptain Wilſon and his as- 
l 5 1 of the dim — 

E ed from ſavage cruelty, 
bf = mk partei, expe- 
mented. ready aid, and effectual 
— 855 ch as T fear, in many in- 
ces, would not have been af- 
karte ed them (and T bluſh for my 
hs country, whilſt 1 make the 
confeffron) in latitudes, which have 
been loft the boaſted feat of chris- 
tianſty, reedom, laws, and arts; 
5 Where the wretched ſeaman is too 
often plundered of the miſerable 


remnant, misſortune and the tem- 


have left him. 
Of. theſe Iflands, and the fate of 
| has ſhip's company, a pleaſing and 
Intereſting narrative has been pub- 


Tiſhed or adorned by the elegant 
and claffie pen of Mr. mae who 


bing per — 


in addition to the 
plexities of briek and mortar, and 
the conſequent exhauſting ſubtleties 
of a tedious law-ſuit, has been ac- 
cuſed by the critics, of decorating 
the journal of a ſea voyage, and 
its Aſter with the poetic lieence 
of Fenelon's Telemachus, and the 
romantic ſpirit of N 
Beliſarius. A doubtful miſt, 
muſt be confeſſed ſtill hangs over 
the account, 
deen rather zereuſecl by intelli- 
gence lately received, which de- 
Kribes the reception and treatment 
of a ſhip's company, who ſailed 
near the iſland, as threatening and 
"hoſtile in the extreme. This al- 
teration of deportment may how- 
ever be eaſily accounted for, and! as 
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57h tel anders being 


t vantage of Europe: 


a miſt, which has 


y the hoper 
iſoppointea, | 
in not ſeeing Le Boo, a beloved 
ſon of Abba Thulle, King of the 
Iſlarnds, who, by his father's pers 
miſſion, and his own requeſt, ac« 
companied Captain Wilſon to Eu- 
rope; but, after charming and 
ſurprizing all who knew him, b 
his rapid conception, foft ſimpli 
city, and atniable ſenſibility, un. 
fortunately died of the ſmall- p. 
a very probable evil, a calamity to 
de 3 and eaſi ly to habe 
n prevented, had the young 
man been moculated the moment 
he landed in England. That the 
honeſt, unſuſpecting natives ſhould 
receive thoſe, whom they conſi- 
dered as ruffions, and the murder- 
ers of their prince, an amiable 
young man, is no very incredible 
cireuthſtance. 1 
If, however, we could indulge 
the pleaſing ſuppoſition, that Iſlands 
ſo remote from, and unknown to 
"European arts and policy, exhi- 
/bited the mild manners, without 
the vices of poliſhed life, the ſtrik- 
ing contraſt might amuſe a philo- 
ſophie mind. While we contemplate 
the generous clemency and prompt 
Hoſpitality of Abba Thulle, or the 
warm virtues and tender philan- 
thropy of Lee Boo; his deſcendant, 
the parallel will be little to the ad. 
perhaps we 
ſhould ratherdread, than wiſh for 
their making further advances in 
the contammating intercourſe of 
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nations; for after all the boaſted and 
exa erated advantages of learning, 


religion, laws, and commerce, cair 
they in every inſtance compenſate, 
to the inhabitants of a country, 
ſuch as Mr. Keate deſcribes our 


7 pacific iand oe" /baniſhed ſim- 
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plicity and diſtorted nature, cor- 
rupted morals, bloody zeal, and 
oppreflive complicated codes. 
JIJEOPEE, THE, a many 
ſtringed inſtrument, eaſiſy 
played on, and managed by the 
hand of a ſkilful maſter: ſee the 
latter part of Scaurus in this vo- 
lume. 8 
JYEREGRINE PICKLE, a fa- 
vourite novel. See Vol. I. 


page 130. ä 
PICKFOCKETS, at the bar of 
J the houſe of lords, but this 


circumſtance not aſcertained, *till 


it was diſcovered the paymaſter- 
general 'of the - forces was in the 


crowd : ſeeRigby, Richar d, in this | 


volume. | 
ITCAIRN, Da. his epitaph 
on Lord Dundee——See Vol. I. 


ge 11. 
E OET LAUREAT, a title firſt 


Germany, * perpetuated by 
« cuſtom or by vanity in the 


« Engliſh court,” and conferred 


at different times on the various 


and unequal 'merits of a Gower, 


a Skelton, a Dryden, a Cibber, 
and a4 Warton. From Auguſtus 
to George the Third, “the Muſe 
„ has too often been falſe and 
„ yenal, but it will be difficult to 
“ produce in any age or country, 
« à fimilar eftabliſhment, of a 
& ſtipendiary poet, who is bound 
„ to furniſh twice a year, a mea- 
« ſure of praiſe and verſe, ſuch as 
„ may be ſung in the preſence of 
„ the ſovereign and his court.” 

The Delphic laurel, in the my- 

thology of the Greeks conſecrated 
to Apollo, and celebrated by the 

[enthuſiaſtic imagination of poets, 
and the garland of oak-leaves dis- 

*tributed to victors in the Roman 


invented by the Cæſars of 


in 


ſuggeſted ſuch a literary 


tion, which with its various cere- 
monies, was continued to the reign 
of Theodoſius, who aboliſhed it, 
as a remnant of Pagan ſuperſti- 
tion. 


After ages of deſolation ard 


Gothic barbariſm, when few could 


write, and few enjoy the pleaſures 


of good writing, this title was re- 


newed with conſiderable ſplendor, 


and after due examination, in the 


tender and accompliſhed'Petrarch, 
whoſe name, though his works 


have been abandoned by the ſeveri- 


ty of certain modern critics to a long 
repofe, has a ſtrong and juſt claim 


to gratitude and praiſe, for reviv- 
ing by precept, as well as example, 


the fpirit and ſtudies of the Au- 
guſtan age. Various diſputes have 
ariſen on the ſubject of his Laura, 


by ſome commentators, her exiſt- 


ence has been denied, by others 
her identity is ſtrongly aſſerted, as 


well as her never having been 


married; in a third inſtance, the 
Abbe de Sade, who glories in be- 


ing her deſcendant, calls her the 


mother of eleven children, naming 
e the date of her birth, 
her marriage, her death, and the 
name of her huſband, Hugues de 
Sade, a citizen of Avignon. The 
identical object of ax poet's love, 


ſometimes exiſting only in his own 


heated imagination, and ſometimes 
real fleſh and blood, after ſo long 
an interval, cannot be eaſily as- 
certained. A laughable ſtory has 
been circulated at the expence of 


Mr. Merry, on the faith of the 


author of the Baviad, who ſays, 
that the attention of the founder 
of the Engliſh Della Cruſca ſchool, 
was caught by reading ſome oy 
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Capitoline games, 3 


„% orf LAUREAT: 


Iines in a news-paper, to which a 


ſonorous outlandiſh name was af- 
fixed, and that in the fervour of 
his imagination, he the next day 
addreſſed, in a ſonnet, the author 
of the verſes, whom he ſuppoſed 


a female, in the warm raptures of 


poetic love; but it unfortunately 
was diſcovered a few days after, 
that the writer was of the maſcu- 
line gender, and if 1 miſtake not, 
an African negr o. 
In the conteſt concerning Laura, 
as in many others, zeal and parti- 

ality too often ſupply the place of 
evidence and argument: both ſides 


may be right, in their aſſertions 


concerning the perſon they conſider 
as Petrarch's love; but all. may be 
wrong, when their aſſertions are 
applied to the real object of their 
hero's attachment. I confeſs J ſee 
no ſort of diſgrace attached to the 
poet or his miſtreſs, from the mere 
circumſtance of her being married, 
which the admirers of Petrarch, 


think it their duty fo elaborately 


to refute, and ſo ſtrenuouſly to 


4 F believe few men have paſſed 
through life without admiring, and 
ſometimes celebrating female beau- 
iy and excellence, although pos- 
ſeſſed by another: but it muſt be 
extreme ignorance, or extreme 


malice õnly, that would convert 


every inſtance of ſuch involuntary 
homage to feminine worth, into 
illicit intercourſe. In fuch caſes, 
"the dangers of time, opportunity, 
and importunity, cannot be too 
often, or too ſtrongly inculcated. 
But daily inſtances occur, in which, 
from the united force of friendſhip, 
intereſt, and religion, the nuptial 
vow has never been ſtained, even 


by what a late writer, ſomewhat 


irreverendly, calls the innocent 
adultery of the ee. 

The diſtinction of Poet Laureat, 
which Petrarch deſerved and en- 
joyed, was conferred on Philelphus 
a ſatirical, generous, but diſtreſſed 
por of the fifteenth century, whoſe 
Decades and proſe epiſtles are not 
without entertaining. anecdotes of 
his times: on Taſſo who took re- 
fuge from calamity under the pa- 
tronage of Cardinal Aldobrandini: 


on Querno the buffoon of Leo the 


tenth, and on ZEneas Sylvius Pic- 


colomini, afterwards Pope Pius the 


third, who on being preſented with 
a panegyric in verſe by a poet who 
expected pecuniary recompence, 
gave him the following im- 
promptu. 3 ? 
„% Pro numeris numeros vobis 
ſperate Poetæ, / 
“ Mutare eſt animus carmina, 
non emere.” To which the 
writer with ſpirit, perhaps with 
Juſtice, replied, 7 
„csi tibi pro numeris numeros 
fortuna dediſſet 1 
Non eſſet capiti tanta corona 
. | 
To my fair readers who may 


feel the inconvenience of a dead 


language, which I am not often 
guilty, of introducing, it may be 
neceſſary to explain that the Pope 
in his two lines, expreſſed his de- 
termination to give verſe for verſe, 
that he would barter but not buy 
poetry: to this the diſappointed 
expectant replied, that if his Ho- 
lineſs had never met with any 
other return, for the labours of 


his pen, the triple crown would 
never have encircled his head. 


SAD DH the proviſion for, a 
heavy expence, but not al- 
| | 2 ways 
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ways productive to them of com- 
fort. See Vol. I. page 98. : 
OPE, ALEXANDER, the 


moſt correct and harmonious 
of Engliſh poets, evidently and in 
the firſt inſtance from his own 


confeſſion, affiſted by the rich me- 
lody of Dryden, and the ſtrong 
imagination of Milton. On a wri- 


ter who has exhauſted the copi- 
ouſneſs of Ruffhead, the verſatile 
refinement of Dr. Warton, the 
candid, well-informed eriticiſm of 
Spence, and the acute preciſion of 
Dr. Johnſon, little remains to be 
faid; yet I cannot help acknow- 
ledging the pleaſant and ſcientific 
manner in which the ſecond wri- 
ter after a pauſe of twenty years, 


bas gradually and almoſt imper- 


ceptibly undermined the untenable 
aſſertions contained in his firſt 
volume, concerning the genius and 
writings of the ſubje& of this ar- 
ticle. I only wiſh that Dr. Warton 
and other men of genius like him, 
and his late brother, would often 
advance ſome ingenious paradox, 
for the exercife or the amuſement 
of literary circles, and that the 
public might occaſionally be gra- 
tified and improved, by ſuch ela- 
borate, and judicious recantations. 


Pope,“ ſays one of his bitter 


periodic enemies (ſpeaking of He- 


loiſe) and ingeniouſly if not ſuc- 


ceſsfully anſwered by Miſs Seward, 
« Pope has taken much pains 
* to make a penitent Nun, k 
* the language of a Proftitute,” 
The aſſertion of this gallant cham- 
pion for the fair but frail recluſe, 


3s not without foundation, nor can 


ſuch conduct be excuſed, by the 
fervid imagination of a t, Or 
the tempting opportunity ſuch ſin- 


gular adventures afforded, to the 


creative mind of a man of ſenſi. 
bility and genius, for glowing de- 
ſcription, paſſionate language, pic- 
tureſque Imagery, and pathetic ex- 
clamation. For who can read the 
inimitable epiſtle of Heloiſe to 


Abelard, without experiencing the 


alternate *r 8. of deſire, pity, 
or rage, and laſtly, the freezing 
languor of irrecoverable deſpair. 
Yet, in ſtrictneſs of fact, the 
poem is erroneous, for the unfor- 
tunate Heloiſe was not ſo wholly, 
ſo decidedly loſt to the importance 
of fair fame, and the world's good 
opinion, as to decline marriage 
on her on account, or on the licen- 
tious principles of our poet, who 
I believe would have been an ar- 
rant rake, but for the mortifying 
impediments of a diſtorted form, 
and a tender conſtitution. Nup- 
tiæ non conveniunt cum Philclb- 


pho.” Wedlock and its cares are 


unſuitable to the liſe and habits of 
a man of learning, are the words 
of this accompliſned woman, who 
was converſant in ſeveral lan- 
guages, as well as miſtreſs of that, 
which is the moſt intelligible, and 
moſt forcible of all others, the lan- 
guage of the heart. She conſider- 
ed, ſhe ſenſibly confidered mar- 
riage as inconſiſtent with the pur- 
ſuits of her lover, who was ambi- 
tious of literary fame, and fired 
with the keen ardour of polemic 
controverſy, the faſhionable ſcho- 
laſtic learning of his day, the 
“ entities and quiddities” of the 
irrefragable Doctor, Duns Scotus, 


&c. Of theſe curious lucubrations 
of Abelard, evidently the produc- 


tions of an acute, but miſguided 


mind, ſome are ſtill extant, a ſpe- 


cies of reading, not very accepta- 
ble to readers of-the preſent times, 
| This 
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mn our taſte. and 
that before a life of abandoned 


and ſhal 
* obloquy and reproach, for the 
e ſlighteſt deviation from ſtrict 
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* 


This ſtatement, ſtrictly conſiſtent 


with hiſtoric truth, but widely 
different from the ſenſual and vo- 


luptuous motives, ſo ſeducingly 


played in Mr. Pope's epiſtle, 


murely place Heloiſe in. a moſt 


amiable point of view. = _ 
Imay probably be thought over- 
ſcrupulous, and unreaſonably. ſe- 
vere, in wiſhing. to remove the 


intereſting and plraſing volumes of 


this author, from his uſual ſhelf 
in the library. I may provoke the 


cenſure ſo oſten pronounced againſt 


the preſent age, that the farther 


advances we make in debauchery 
and exceſs, the more ſcrupulous 
and faſtidiouſly nice we become 
| ehenſions: 


infamy, we draw a thin and flimſy 
curtain of prepoſterous affectation, 
and faces — hy the bronze 
of guilt, we plaſter and dawb 


dover with artificial bluſhes, the 


ineffectual ſemblance of innocence 


and ſenſibility. A rank hypo- 
L crite upon record,” (ſays an 
acute critic) a profligate, well 


& known in every ſtew, and poſted 
in the ſpurious. chronicles of 


every pariſh. in which he has 
< reſided, ſhall rouze the indigna- 


4 tion of an audience, for a mi- 


e nute violation of public decency, 


$..or the moſt diſtant warm allu- 
$ ſion in a Pen converſation, 
condemn a book to 


* decorum, while the prude and 


e demireps, who join in chorus 
. with their hero, abuſe, yet enjoy 


* the forbidden fruit. 


Vet I eannot but think the pas- 
„to whoſe avowed licentigus- 


| nels af ſentiment and uritating 


voluptuouſneſs I have juſt alluded, 
as highly injurious to the manners 
of a riſing generation, and incom. 
atible with that unſullied purity, 
ſo deſirable in female minds, and 
ſo very eſſential to the welfare of 
families. I once heard a, modern 
Lorenzo, who is mentioned at the 
27th Page of the firſt volume of 
this work, a 75 accompliſhed vil. 
lain, who had killed his man, and 
debauched zany. women, I once 
heard him triumphantly declare, 
that it was his conſtant and regu- 
lar ſyſtem, in the proſecution of his 
amorous intrigues, to lay certain 
profligate, but well-written me- 
moirs, as it were accidentally in 
the way; after they had produced 
Ber men effects, 1 IN 
em up, by reading with due em- 
phaſis, Eenigcngt geſture, and ex 
planatory comment, this luſcious 
poem, to his infatuated victims, 
and he declared, (inſtigated J hope 
rather by iniquitous vanity, than 


truth) that he acer failed of ſucceſs, 


Pope has been lately accuſed of 


Healing largely, and without ac- 


knowledgment, from Theocritus 
and from Milton, who probably 
had been marauding before him: 
J can only apply on this occaſion, 
what Charles the Second (with 
his uſual nonſenſical fiſhy. oath) 
ſaid of Dryden, on a fimilar ac- 
cuſation, I wiſh our preſent 
„ poets would commit ſuch agree- 
able thefts.“ 8 

Pee SYSTEM, its probable 
effects, had it been completely 
eſtabliſhed. —See Vol. I. page 91. 
TDRATT, EDWARD, an officer 
in the ſervice of the Eaſt-In: 
dia Company, and half brother to 
a venerable and illuſtrious peer 


of the ſame name, who, confers 


bandit 


5 


the cards, in the exa 


lionour on that houſe, in which he 
accepted a feat. - This ſingular 
character is produced in this place, 
as à remarkable inſtance of un- 


— 


conquerable taciturnity, and a 


fenacious - accuracy of memory. 
Though by no means an avaricious 
man, he always preferred the up- 
per floor of a houſe for his reſi- 


dence, on actount of its tranqui- 


lity, and regularly, without de- 
parting once from his rule for 
twenty years, while on ſhore, dined 
in a room by himſelf, at a tavern, 
conſuming daily throughout the 
year, a ſolitary bottle of port, with- 
out intoxication. He was ſeldom 
heard to ſpeak, but no circum- 


| ſtance, however urgent, could pre- 


vail on him to break ſilence at 


whiſt, the favourite amuſement, 


or rather dccupation of his life, 


and at the concluſion of each rub- 


ber, he could eee, call over 
| order in 
which they were played, as well as 


the perſons from whoſe hands they 


fell, and enumerate various in- 
ſtances of error or dexterity in his 
aſſociates, with practical remarks. 
This extraordinary exertion of the 
retentive powers, though exerciſed 


on a trifling occaſion, was often 
_ doubted, and as often aſcertained 


by conſiderable wagers, or the 
* argumentum ad crumenam,” the 
favourite, and where both parties 
have 3 the deciſive argument 


of the preſent age, better qualified 


for drawing out a purſe, than pro- 


ducing acute reaſoning, or elabo- 


rate inveſtigation. 


But abſtinence from ſpeech, was 


the favourite, the habitual, or the 
affected pleaſure of his life; he 


' Choſe to forego many little ſatis- 
factions and comforts, rather than 
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be at the pains to aſk for them : 
the endearing chit chat of friend- 
ſhip and affection, the ſocial ſmall 


talk of domeſtic life, the lively 


intercourſe and ſpirited converſa- 
tion of poliſhed circles, which the 
ſons of ſolitude ſometimes reliſh, 
and are often beſt able to join in 
and enjoy, he ſedulouſſy avoided, 

erhaps was unqualified to taſte. 
n his voyages to the eaſt, he might 
be compared to the Aftatic mute, 
or the viſionary quietiſt, whoſe 
eyes and thoughts are immoveably 
rivetted by inſpiration, madneſs or 


_ emptineſs, to the region of the 
navel: he often doubled the Cape 


without opening his lips. On a 
certain occaſion, the ſhip had been 
detained by a long and troubleſome 
calm, to an Engliſh ſailor far more 
diſtrefling than a tempeſtuous ſea : 
the anxious and diſpirited crew 
were at laſt revived by the wiſhed- 
ſor breeze ſpringing up, a miſerably 
dreſſed ſeaman at lait proclaimed 
the welcome tidings of land, from 


the top-maſt. While the officers 


and ſhip's company were congratu- 
lating each other on the approach- 
ing comforts of terra firma, the 
features of Mr. Pratt were obſerved 
to alter, and ſomewhat unbend. 
„J knew you would enjoy the 
„ thoughts of land,” ſaid the firſt 
oficer, to our ſpecial original : 
& IT faw it an hour before the 
& careleſs ragamuffin aloft,” were 
the firſt, the laſt, and the only 
words he uttered during the 
voyage. | . 

He, who for months has been 
either pent up in the fœtid exhala- 
tions of a ſhip's hold, the diſguſting 
cloſeneſs of a dog-hole between the 


decks, or been drenched, melted, 


or frozen on the ſhrouds or a quar- 
| 55 ter- 
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ter-deck, will join in ſurprize, and 
is beſt qualified to eſtimate ſuch 
unnatural, ſuch ſtoic apathy. This 
general coſtiveneſs of ſpeech, ſuch 
unfocial reſerved behaviour, pro- 
bably originated from ill treatment 


on his firſt voyage, and a ſubſe. 


quent, haſty, unfavourable opi- 


nion of his aſſociates, the boiſte- 


Tous ſons of the waves: an ill- 


founded, an ungenerous prejudice, 


in which he was ſupported by a 
ſenſible and learned writer, whoſe 


Goliah faculties were at times de- 
baſed by the puerile infatuations of 
a pigmy. * I prefer a priſon to a 


„ ſhip,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon, ** for 


you have always more room, and 


generally better company.” This 
illiberal ſarcaſm, from a man who 
knew and taught better things, 
deſerved, and in certain circles 
would have experienced the chas- 


tiſement of a cane, could a man 


have been found, ſufficiently bold 
to encounter the formidable quar- 
ter-ſtaff of the moraliſt, which 
was once ſufficiently terrific to 
ſilence the gallant, but not the 
juſtifiable menaces of Mr. Mac- 


* 8 . 


is ſword into the critical balance, 


which .admits only foynd argu- 
ment, and a clear ſtatement of 


facts 


PRESSING, a mode of procu- 


ring mariners for public ſer- 
vice in caſes of emergency, vio- 
lent, alarming, and often dange- 


rous; bearing hard on a uſeful 


body of men, whoſe expoſure to 
the warring elements, ſeems to 
Tender additional calamity unne- 


ceſſary, and apparently incouſiſtent 
with the genius of a 


' 


7 1/5 who attempted to throw 


> govern- | 
ment. Yet this harſh proceeding, 


- to, contrary to Britiſh, liberty, the expediency, the 


ſeems a prerogative inherent in the 
crown, from general immemorial 
uſage, grounded on common law, 


and though not directly, and in 


expreſs terms, authorized by any 


particular ſtatute, recognized b 


many acts of parliament, which it 
is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe would 
mention a practice, illegal and re- 
pugnant to the principles of the 
conſtitution, without ſome mark 
of diſapprobation. 0 

War is confeſſedly a great evil, 


and preſſing, one of the miſchieſs 


that accompany it, but it is a 
maxim in law, as well as ſound 
policy, that private miſchiefs muſt 
be ſubmitted to, for the prevention 
of national calamity, and a greater 
calamity cannot be imagined, than 
to be weak and defenceleſs at ſea, 
in time of war. I will not harraſs 
the reader or myſelf, by a long 
and pompous recitation of acts, 
from the petitions, as they were 


then ſtiled, of the fifty-ſeventh year 


of the reign of Edward the third, 
to the ſtatute of the ſecond and 


third of Philip and Mary, which 


* layeth a penalty on watermen, 
for obſtinately withdrawing and 
<« hiding themſelves in ſecret places 
& and out-corners, till the time of 
„ preſſing is over-paſſed.” I come 
at once to that auſpicious period, 


the revolution, when the principles 


of liberty were underſtood and 
aſſerted. During the reign of 
King William, as well as that of 
Queen Anne, perſons under cer- 


tain qualifications, and of a cer». 


tain deſcription, were exempted - 
from prefling, under proper pre | 
cautions, to prevent abuſe. 


Theſe exemptions, clearly and 


inconteſtibly pre-fuppoſe and prove 
i neceſſity, and 
legality 
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noiſe of many waters. Their ſhare 
of prize-money, notwithſtanding 
> Certain 
lately enforced, is confeſſedly ſmall 


legality of preſſing, as without 
— 3 or protections, the 
law conſiders every ſeaman as li- 
able and ſubject to an inconve- 
nience, unavoidable in a maritim 
country. | 
This ſubject, which was thought 


onal lawyer, that honeſt man, Sir 
Michael Foſter, (to whom I am in- 
debted for the little I know relatin 

to it) will, I hope, be conttdered 
as not wholly unworthy the atten- 
tion of general readers, ſtript of 
technical phraſe, and legal jargon, 
as it may tend to the quieting of 
men's minds, when they ſhall be 
convinced that this temporary in- 
vaſion of perſonal liberty, after 
other various and ineffectual me- 
thods of manning the navy have 
been repeatedly tried, is neceſſary 
for the welfare, and even the ex- 


iſtence of the ſtate, and that it is 
the law of the land: obſerving that 
the queſtion of preſſing freemen or 
landmen, is not at all affected by 
this declaration. I ſhould alſo hope 
that this undiſguiſed ſtatement at 
queſtion, which has often afforded 


matter of declamation to ſuperfi- 
cial dabblers, would ſtimulate all 
who are immediately or remotely 
concerned in commanding, or ſup- 
plying the wants of the Britiſh 
pavy, to exert themſelves, in alle- 
viating the hardſhips, and admi- 
niſtering to the comforts of Eng- 
liſt ſeamen, who perhaps at the 
moment of return from a long 


and perilous voyage, are thus ex- p | 
fel * ' TFRINCESS DOWAGER OF 


by the hard law of inexora- 
dle neceſſity, to be ſuddenly drag- 
ed from the deareſt objects of 


ove, and domeſtic affection, to 


ſeek for wounds and death, amidft 
the raging of tempeſts, and the 


O 2 


laudable improvements 


and inadequate to their toil and 
danger, while that of the com- 
mander in chief, is enormous, be- 


important by that great conſtituti- yond all reaſon and proportion. 


The delays in procuring their mi- 
ſerable pittance, are vexatious and 
perplexing, and the abuſes of 


purſers and agents not ſufficiently 


guarded againſt, whilſt the atten- 
tion of government is too partially 
devoted to the army, and too con- 
ſiderable a portion of the national 
expenditure conſumed in a peace 
eſtabliſhment, avowedly greater 
than is neceflary, | 


While the crown is thus con- 
feſſedly authorized to raiſe mari- 


ners for the navy, on great national 
emergencies, and under urgent 
necefiity, I am inclined to think 
an action might be brought with 
advantage, by an impreſſed man, 
againſt a miniſter, who on every 
idle occaſion, of obſtinacy, whim, 
or caprice, was fitting out arma- 
ments, at an immenfe national 


expence, and to the injury and 


oppreſſion of commerce and pri- 


vate individuals: armaments too 


often commencing in puerile blus- 
ter and menace, and ending in the 
moſt humiliating ſubmiſſion and 
diſgrace. | 
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RIESTLEY, Da, the animo- 


ſidty between him and Mr. Bad- 


cock accounted for.—See Vol. I. 


age 27. 


WALES, the ſcandalous and 
unjuſtifiable treatment ſhe experi- 
enced; alſo, a ſevere, perhaps an 


_ unfounded invective ſketch of her 
r 
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ſtiled a Drawcanfir, in religion, 


literature, and politics. See Steu- 


art, John, in this volume. 


ROBART, Mx. his Welch 


X difficulties See Vol. I. page 


8. . ; 

RUSSIA, FREDERICK, 
A KinG or, his ſcrupulous ob- 
ſer ance of the property of his 
ſubjects, in two inftances——See 
Arnold, John, in this volume, 


age 11. ' 
PSALMANAZAR, GEORGE, 
4 a man of learning, a cunning 
impoſtor, and one of the writers 
employed in compiling the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, a taſk which he 
appears to have executed with ſuf- 
ficient ſkill and fidelity. 

This adventurer, who attracted 
in his time, no ſmall attention, 
was firſt noticed by a Colonel 
Lauder, in the garriſon of Sluys, 


at which place, a wanderer from 


his parents and country, and under 
the preſſure of extreme poverty, 
he had enliſted as a private ſoldier. 
But he - induſtriouſly. and artfully 
circulated a ſtrange ſtory, that he 
was a native of the iſland of For- 
mota, converted from idolatry by 
certain miſfionarics of the ſociety 
of Jeſus, and that he was obliged 
to fly from the vengeance of the 
+ anefe, whoſe hatred has been 

eſcribed as rome virulent 
_ againſt chriſtianity in all its forms. 


The ſingularity of his relation, 


and the apparent W of his 
e 


manners, induced the Colonel, 
and Innes, his regimental chaplain, 
an unprincipled profligate, to take 
him under their protection; he 
accompanied them .to England, 


and was ſoon after introduced to 


the Biſhop of London, who liſtened 
to his account with pity and im- 


— 
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plicit faith, became his patron, 
contributed generouſly towards his 
ſupport, and-rewarded with conſi- 
derable preferment, Innes, who was 
aware of, and had early detected 
the cheat, but conſidered it as a 
convenient ſtep to patronage. 
The artful conduct of the tran: 
ger, in producing and ſpeaking a 
language, alphabet and grammar, 
purely of his own invention, and 


his eating raw meat, roots and 


herbs, ſoon rendered him an ob- 
ject of public notice, and occa- 
ſioned variety of conjecture, and 
much curious diſquiſition between 
my characters of the firſt rank 
in church and ſtate. The keen- 


eyed ſcepticiſm of the Doctors 


Halley, Mead, and Woodward, 
reſcued them however from the 


charge of blind credulity, in which 


many of their reſpectable cotem- 
poraries were inyolved, for theſe 
gentlemen had cried down Pſalma- 
nazar as an arrant rogue, from the 
beginning: yet, what pretence, 
however vain, what abſurdity, 


however palpable, need ſhrink 


from enquiry, or dread detection, 


in a city, where that genius of 


nonſenſe, Dr. Graham, Mayers- 
bach, and Animal Magnetiſm met 
with zealous diſciples, and warm 
encouragement ? 3 | 

The moſt ſanguine hopes of the 
impoſtor, could he have filenced 
the accuſation 'of his own heart, 
appear to have been crowned with 
fucceſs, and he derived liberal con- 
tributions from the pity, the curi- 
oſity, or the folly of mankind, 
who conſidered it their duty, as 
chriſtians, as well as men, to pro- 
tet an unfortunate fugitive, who 
had ſuffered in the cauſe of _ 


%* 
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keep lighted: candles in his room 
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| He drew up in Latin, an ac- 
count of the iſland of Formoſa, a 
conſiſtent and entertaining work, 
which was tranſlated, and hurried 


through the preſs, had a rapid ſale, 
and is quoted without ſuſpicion, 


by Buffon; whilſt his adherence to 


certain fingularities in his manners 


and diet, gathered from popular 

inton, or from books, conſide- 
rably ſtrengthened the impoſition, 
for the carrying on of which he 
was eminently qualified, by poſſes- 
fing a command of countenance 
and temper, which no perplexity, 
rough uſage, or croſs examination, 
could ruffle or derange. 

His memory was at the ſame 
time ſo wonderfully tenacious, that 
after the exerciſe of habit, in ver- 
bal arrangement, on being deſired 
to tranflate a long liſt of Engliſh 
words into the Formoſan language, 
they were marked down without 
his knowledge, and his credit was 
conſiderably corroborated by his 
correctly athxing the ſame terms 
to the ſame words, on the ques- 
tions being repeated, three, ſix, or 


even twelve months afterwards; 


in this manner his impoſture had, 
it is true, been at firſt diſcovered 
by Innes, but this diſgrace to his 
cloth ſuppreſſed ' what he knew, 
and joined in the fraud from finis- 
ter motives. By favour” of the 


Biſhop of Oxford, who proved a 


warm advocate in his cauſe, Pſal- 
manazar was enabled to improve 


himſelf in his ſtudies, and conve- 


nient apartments were provided 
for him in one of the colleges at 

25 To impreſs his new neigh- 
bours at this place, with proper 
ideas of his intenſe and unceaſing 
application, it was his cuſtom to 


— 


2 the night, and to ſleep in 
an eaſy chair, that his bed-maker, 
finding his bed untumbled, (and 


not failing to repeat the circum- 


ſtance) might not ſuppoſe he in- 
dulged in ſo unphiloſophical and 
illiterate a refreſhment, as going 
to bed: he would alſo occaſionally 
lament the noiſe and. interruptions 
of certain young men in an ad- 


joining apartment, who preferred 


the joys of wine and good fellow- 
ſhip, to ſolitude and midnight 
ſtudies. | | 
On his return to London, he 
drew up, at the deſire of his ec- 
cleſiaſtic friends, a Verſion of the 
Church Catechiſm, in what he 


called his native tongue, which was 


examined by the learned, found 


regular and grammatical, and pro- 


nounced a real language, and no 
counterfeit: by theſe and other 
conciliating arts, the ſupplies of 
his patrons continued liberal, and 


he was enabled to lead an idle, in 


ſome inſtances, when he was 
thrown off his guard, an extra- 
vagant, and it is to be feared, 
occaſionally an immoral life: he 


was accuſed of engaging in amo- 


rous intrigue with certain females, 
more diſtinguiſhed for rank and 
wealth, than purity of manners, 
or correct conduct. 

As the perſonal attractions of 
our Formoſan were not remark- 
able, his becoming a favourite 
with women, who boaſted that 


the flower of the army, the law, 


and the church, were at their com- 
mand, may appear remarkable: 


but, when once the ſacred modeſty _ _ 


of nature has been oferleaped, 
there ſeem to be no bounds to the 
extravagant eccentricities of female 
whim and caprice. One of theſe 

N female 
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female knights errant, who aſter- 
wards appeared in another cha- 


rafter, is ſaid to have declared in 
her uſual lively way, I poſitively 
„ ſhall never be eaſy, 'till I have 
* been introduced to this ſtrange 
« man with a hard name, who 
4 has been converted by the je- 
44 ſuits, fled from Japan, and eats 
4e raw meat in England.” But, 
/ ſeveral of his friends were offended 
by ſuch conduct, the critics, and 
among others, Dr. Douglas, the 
< ſcourge of impoſtors, the terror 
* of quacks, could not reſt, till 
| their doubts and incredulity were 
juſtified, they pointed out various 


abſurdities, and many contradic- 


tions in his narrative, as well as 


in his declarations, he was gradu- 
_ deception, were heart- felt, ſtrong, 


and energetic, like thoſe of Peter, 


ally lowered in the. public eſteem, 
.. his early benefactors ſilently with- 
drew their ſupport: - the fraud 


was generally underſtood, and the 


capricious cullibility of the public, 
which is fo eager at firſt to ſwal- 
low barefaced improbabijity, was 
ſoon converted, by a natural pro- 
ceſs into the malignity of irritated 
pride, and the mean reſentment of 
mortified vanity, while thoſe who 
| had originally given warning 
"againſt impoſture, did not forget 
to increaſe the confuſion of their 
opponents, by ridicule and far- 


caſm. 


The ſituation of this degraded 
man became critical; detected, 
and almoſt deſerted, his ſubſiſtence 
was precarious, but having dis- 
played in his aſſumed character, 
conſiderable abilities, and having 
cultivated an extenſive acquain- 
tance with a dlaſs of men, who 
have been pronounced the beſt 


patrons of literary adventure, he 
was employed by the. bookſellers 
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in a periodic publication, and laftly 
in the-accurate and uſeful, but dry 
and laborious undertaking of a 
Univerſal Hiſtory, a conſiderable 
portion of the antient part of 
which, was committed to his care. 
Although he did not in any public 
formal manner, proclaim his im- 
poſition, and could never be pre- 
vailed on, to diſcloſe his real name 
and country, ſuppoſed to be the 


ſouth of France, that he might 


not (he obferved) diſgrace his fa. 
mily, he did not ſcruple confeſſing 
his fraud to confidential friends, 
with tears and other marks of re- 
pentance. His repentance was fin- 
cere, in the opinion of Dr. Johnſon, 
who uſed to ſay, that the ſorrows 
of Pſalmanazar, in ſpeaking of this 


after the denial of his Saviour, 
when 4 he went out, and wept 
„ bitterly.” It was no common 
grief, ariſing from blaſted hopes, 
but a real hatred, of himſelf for 
the crime he had committed; re- 
morſe, compunction, and dread 


of that puniſhment he was con- 


ſcious he deſerved, a puniſhment 


which contrition and Divine mercy 


only, were able to avert. His 
frame was ſhaken and convulſed 


with agony, his face drowned in 
tears, his utterance choaked with 


ſobs and groans, a ſpectacle which 
no feeling man could behold with- 
out emotion; and he, who could 
deny to ſuch anguiſh, the merit of 
ſincerity, or the probable reward 


of Divine acceptance, ſurely be- 


trays a heart, uninfluenced by re- 
ligion, and an underſtanding, in- 
capable of fathoming the depths 

of all- powerful goodneſs. | 
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| UAKERS, their near reſem- 
blance to primitive chris- 
tians.—See Vol. I. page 56. 


UEEN CAROLINE, her 


ood intentions towards Mr. 
Puck fruſtrated. —See Vol. I. page 


o. | TI 
REFORMATION, generally 


unpopular.— See Vol. I. 
Pag 


e 0 1. | 
-, EPUTATI ON, an inſenſibi- 


lity or careleſsneſs about it, 
generally unfounded or affected. 
See Vol. I. page 101. 


TD ETALIATION, a poem.— 


See Goldſmith, Oliver, in 
this volume, page 54. 
EVOLUTION in FRANCE, 
an event accompanied, like 
many other bleflings of equal mag- 
nitude, with calamity, bloodſhed, 
and confuſion; yet, with all its 
enormities, what honeſt man, lay- 
ing his hand on his heart, can 
ſay, I wiſh it never had taken 
lace. | 
This ſubverſion of an ancient 
monarchy has excited the military 
_ vengeance, and may ultimately 
tend to confirm the emancipation 
of Germany, by communicatiag 
to the much injured inhabitants 
of that extenſive continent, a ſa- 
lutary, but, to kings and ſtates- 
men, a dangerous truth: that 
war, the curſe and ſcourge of 
mankind, is too often commenced 
by ſovereigns, contrary to, and 
independent of, the intereſts and 
inclination of their ſubjects; and 
that the preſent conteſt between 
France and the Emperor, evident- 
ly ceaſes, on the part of Auſtria 
and the Netherlands, to be a 
common cauſe with king and peo- 
ple. I will not offend by alluſions 
to the American war, or to what 


lic republic. 


would be ſtill more fatal, and 
lead to more domeſtic miſchief, 
the Britiſh courts' interfering di- 
rectly or indirectly againſt the Gal 
I will not detain m 
reader, by deſcribing how rightly 


the cities and ſtrong holds of 


Brabant, Liege, and the Pala- 
tinate, have yielded to, or rather 
echoed, the magic voice of liber- 
ty; I will not compare this talis- 
man .of common ſenſe, placed by 
God and nature in the hands cf 
every man, to the blaſts of thoſe 
miraculous horns, at whoſe a 


you the devoted walls of Jerico 


ell down. 

This animating, this electric 
ſubject, has exerciſed the pens of 
a hoſt of Engliſh writers, and the 
mentioning it with terms of exul- 
tation, in my former volume, has 
provoked ſevere cenſure on the 


compiler of this collection. It is 


not neceſſary, I preſume, to refute 
Mr. Burke's affertion, that a coun- 


try on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and labouring under the compli- 


cated exceſſes of a deſpotic military 
monarchy, venal courts of law, 
a degenerate nobility, rioting in 
privilege and exemption, and a 
corrupt, oppreſſive, ecclefiaſtic 


eſtabliſhment, had already a good 
government; the reverſe to the 


declaration of this illuſtrious back- 


- ſlider from genuine whiggiſm, 
will, I believe, be found a ſelf- 
evident propoſition. 


Shall I no- 
tice the vulgar bellowing, that an 
admirer of the mew model in 
France, as a great perſonage ge- 
nerally calls it, muſt of courſe be 
a preacher of ſedition, violence, 
murder, - and confufion, and an 
enemy to the form of the Englith 
conſtitution, which Mirabeau once 

ET called 
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called an abſolute monarchy, bur- 
thened and expenſively incumbered 


with a complex republican machi: 
nery. I cannot agree in opinion 
with this celebrated Frenchman, 
- for I thank God and our fore- 
fathers, the King -of England is 
_ reſtrained by the omnipotence of 
law, that a certain portion of our 
members of parliament are repre- 


ſentatives actually choſen by the 


voice of the people, and that the 
evaneſcent privileges and exemp- 
tions of our nobility, with a few 
proper exceptions in their judicial 
and legiſlative capacities, are, as 
they ought to be, little more than 
nominal ; that the exertion of our 
eccleſiaſtic code, is languid, and 
I hope nearly counteracted by the 
good ſenſe and ſpirit of the times ; 


that notwithſtanding the ſhameful 


inequality of church revenue, men 
of merit are occaſionally reward- 
ed; but what is more important 
than all, the conſtitution of this 
realm, contrary to that of France, 
which required overſetting from 


its foundation, THE CONSTITUTION - 


OF THIS NATION, CONTAINS WITH- 
IN ITSELF, APT, PROPER, AND 
SAFE REMEDIES, FOR ITS OWN 
EVILS AND DISEASES, were they 
ſeriouſly and honeſtly applied with- 
out ſeditious purpoſe, or what 1s 
to the full as injurious, the ſtale, 
unmanly, but oft practiced ſtate 
juggle, of impoſing on and cheat- 
ing the people, by holding forth 
to them viſionary impracticable 
theories of reform, without a 


wiſh or a deſign, that they ſhall 


'ever be really and ſubſtantially 
put in practice. On this aweful 
and highly intereſting ſubject, I 
beg leave to impreſs on the mind 
of Mr. Pitt and his coadjutors, 
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from whatever quarter, expediency 
and ſtate policy may have collected 
the variegated groupe, that the 
Engliſh people are well convinced, 
a miniſter, in the preſent parlia 

ſyſtem, can never be 


5 
ſucceſsfully oppoſed in any tole- 


rably decent meaſure, if he ſin- 
cerely has it at heart. - With fuch 
convictions, which neither ſophis- 


try, plauſibility, or the violence 


* * 


of Mr. Burke, can overſet, I ear- 
neſtly intreat the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and his friend Dundas, 
before they draw their fifth cork, 
to conſider with what emotions of 
reſentment and contempt we ſhall 
hear him ſay, * I propoſed ſuch 


and ſuch meaſures, but they 


+ were carried againſt me 
voice of a majority.“ 


$ 


Whether the maſſacres at Paris 


were produced by ill-timed oppo- 
ſition, invited by inſidious policy, 


by the 


or called forth by perfidious du- 


plicity, who does not | wiſh to 
puniſh the inſtigators as well as 
pepetrators of bloody enormity. 
„That taſk,” exclaimed a zea- 
Jous, a ſenſible, but miſled Anti- 


gallican, before the Brunſwick re- 


treat, that taſk is reſerved by 
„ indignant Heaven, for the Im- 
„ perial and Pruſſian forces, who 
“ will carry fire and ſword through 
* a guilty country, and ſpeedily. 
„ purge the infected land of ſuch 
& atrocious ſavages.” TAE 
It is uncharitable to deprive the 
defenders of a finking cauſe, - of 
ſuch aids and ſuch comforts, as 
extravagant hyperbole, harſh epi- 
thet, and fictitious narrative -af- 


ford, yet the future hiſtorian of 


France, under the ſacred guidance 
of truth, will find himſelf com- 


pelled to declare, that but for the 


deplorable 
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deplorable tragedy of the tenth of 
Auguſt, France would have been 
betrayed by vipers foſtered in her 
own boſom ; that national liberty 
would have been exchanged for 
Auſtrian fetters, and that Paris, 
but for the bloody tenth of Au- 
guſt, would, with her citizens and 

[roiflators, have been devoted to 
that deſtruction ſo mercifully an- 
nounced by the modeſt, unaſſum- 


mg Brunſwick. I equally lament 


the principles, and deplore the 
fate, of the fair, the accompliſh- 
ed Lamballe; I execrate the mad 
F of a riotous exaſpe- 
ated multitude, who executed, 
without legal forms, ſummary and 
exemplary juſtice on this miſguided 
woman and her aſſociates; yet the 
fact is known to thouſands, as 
well as thoſe who profe/s an oppo- 
ſite opinion, that this unhappy 


princeſs was engaged in the moſt 
perfidious, and, if they had taken 


place, the moſt bloody ſtratagems ; 
that her death, deſcribed with ſo 
much horror, and natufally pro- 
ductive of ſympathy in every hu- 
mane breaſt, was momentary, in- 
ſtantaneous, and without inſult or 
indecorum, though it has been 
aggravated in the florid ſtile of 
Mr. Burke's Funeral Eulogy on 
the Death of the faithful and intre- 
pid Miomandre, at the door of the 


queen's bed-chamber, Miomandre, 


who lives at the moment I write. 

Time, and a ſuperintending 
Providence, can alone. determine, 
If the hopes of the emigrants and 
their friends, apparently more de- 
preſſed than ever, will again re- 
vive; but whatever be the event, 
whether Paris is deſtined to be a 
_ well-organized republic, a ſcene 


of convulſive democratic anarchy, 


a defart, or a deſpotic court, from 
what has paſſed, deductions may be 
drawn, of high import to the peace 
and intereſt of mankind in all 
countries, and under all inſtitu- 
tions. Every well- meant effort to 
reform ſtate abuſe is highly laud- 
able, but let us cautiouſly and 
feriouſly examine if the means we 
uſe, may not in their conſequences, 
be HI” of iniſchiefs more 
fatal, than thoſe we propoſe to 
remove; let us recolle&t, that 


an enraged multitude, of fierce 


paſſions, unbridled appetites, and 
unenlightened underſtandings, Is, 
like other evil ſpirits, eaſily raiſed, 
but with difficulty quelled: that 
fire in the furnace of a ſkilful 
chemiſt, is capable of extracting 
gold from ore, and other highly 
uſeful purpoſes, but miſmanaged 
by ignorance or ill deſign, will 
often blow up the moſt coſtly ma- 
terials, and 1nvolve the artiſt, his 
houſe, and apparatus, in irre- 
trievable ruin. Kings alſo may 
learn a uſeful leſſon, that becom- 
ing ſoldiers, we ceaſe not to be 
citizens and men; that ſtanding 
armies, thoſe powerful and deadly 
weapons, ſo long the pride of 
monarchs, and the terror of their 
ſubjects, may drop in a moment 
from their hands, whenever, in 
the unguarded inſolence of power, 
they ſhall forget, that government 
was firſt inſtituted for the welfare 
of the people, and not for the 
mere purpoſes of revenue, or the 
corrupt intrigues and profuſe 


amuſements of a court. Admini- 
ſtrations alſo, in every kingdom, 
may be taught from this impreſſive 
ſpectacle, that the buſineſs of go- 
vernments in general, has hi- 
therto been carried on in a man- 
mer - 
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ner extravagantly expenſive; that 
the eaſe and comfort of millions 
of uſeful members of ſociety, have 
been too often ſacrificed to the 


omp and luxury of the inglorious 


w; that from this erroneous ſys- 
tem, at once ſplendid and beg- 
garly, nations have been generally 
and proportionately great and 
wretched. That portion of man- 


"Kind, dignified by titles and de- 


ſcent, or enriched by fortune, 'I 
truſt will alſo ſee the neceſſity of 
procuring the reſpect and regard 
of their fellow ſubjects, by a more 


diligent attention to the duties of 
their ſtation, by intellectual im- 


provement and winning accom- 


mo dation, by private rectitude, 


public decorum, correct conduct, 
and moderate enjoyment : —leſt 


dragged from the ſilken pavillions 


of diſſipation, exceſs, and lawleſs 
paſſion, they may be compelled, 


in ſome adverſe moment, to ex- 


claim with the miſerable exiles of 


| Coblentz; © Ouzx women anD 


«OUR SUPPERS HAVE UNDONE 
6 vs,” | 

But whilſt we congratulate our 
continental neighbours on their 
triumphant progreſs, we may per- 
haps, be- permitted without of- 
fence, to turn an anxious eye to 
the ſtate of Great Britain, and: to 
enquire if our invaluable freehold 
has been injured by fraud, invaded 
by violence, or refined away by 
the quibbles of chicane: it ſurely 


is our duty to examine, if imper- 


fections produced by corruption 
or decay, may not be removed; 
if improvements, ſuggeſted by the 
active ſpirit of modern inveſtiga- 
tion, may not be ſafely introduced 
by the prudent hand of patriotic 
reform, animated by zeal, correc- 


ted by moderation, and guided by 
good ſenſe. It is alſo an object, 
which ſeriouſly demands the atten- 
tion of our governors, to decide 
if it be woolly enlightened men, 
or common juſtice to a. generous 
* le, by whom they are ſo well, 
o ſplendidly paid for adminiſter- 
ing the executive and legiſlative 
functions, to delay a neceſſa 
work from ill- timed timidity, of | 
culated,only to provoke oppoſition, 
and procraſtination which ates 
_ to exaſperate good citizens, 
and afford irritating topics to dis- 
contented malcontents. I well 
know the common-place buz of 
the dangers of innovation, of not 
knowing where it will ſtop, of 
taking example from France, and 
a long ſtring of apothegms, equal- 
ly profound and acute, diligently 
thrown in the way of political 
melioration. Yet let me aſk any 
reaſonable man, in whoſe neigh- - 
bourhood a fire was ſpreading ruin 
and devaſtation, if he would not, 
on ſuch an occaſion, be anxious 
to remove from his own premiſes 
every inflammable material? would 


. pulling down ſeveral rotten wood- 


en hovels, which harboured only 
thieves and vermin, and communi- 
cated with the flames, be raſh ? 


would a prudent man hefitate in 


diſmiſling a train of idle expenſive 
ſervants, whoſe careleſſneſs of fire 
and candle, was the talk and terror 
of the whole ſtreet. | 
In theſe ſlight obſervations on 
the French revolution and its pro- 
bable effects, I will not, I have 
not denied, that it has been ac- 
companied with many deplorable 
diſaſters; TI have not endeavoured 
to conceal the errors and the 

crimes with which it has been 
accompanied ; 


x 


accompanied ; falſe aſſertion, and 
partial ſuppreſſion, are unneceſſa- 


ry, and unworthy of a good cauſe, 


which to gain advocates needs only 
to be known. T have not, I flat- 
ter myſelf, T have not, like Mr. 
Burke, cloathed an unprincipled 
virago, of athletic form, and looſe 
manners, in the gaudy colours of 
the rainbow, and the ceſtus of 
love and the graces; I have not 
wrapped the pendulous corpulency 
of a Silenus, a glutton, and a 
bon-vivant, whoſe life may be 
deſcribed as wholly occupied in 
the ſenſual gratifications of his 
bed, his pullet, and his bottle; I 
105 ** cloathed _ an Ko area 
| e dignified garb of philoſoph 

and wiſdom. re 110 no +4 
gard to thoſe vile, thoſe intereſted 
declaimers, who ſay the Engliſh 
are a diſſatisfied and ſeditious race, 
whom “ no king can govern, and 
« no God can pleaſe,” That 
ſerious evils and abuſes, which 
eafily may, and undoubtedly ought 
to + redreſſed, certainly exiſt, 
moſt good, moſt difintereſted men 
agree; for I equally deſpiſe the 
felfiſh, * the obvionſly ſelfiſh out- 
cry of penſioners, tools, and 


hangers on upon rich ſinecures, 


under- whatever name, or what- 
ever fanction they may aſſemble, 
as I would zealouſly reſiſt the 
preachers of fedition, anarchy, 
and confuſion, A few honeſt ef- 
forts towards relief, would in- 
ſtantly ſoothe all complaints; and 
I could produce to Mr. Pitt the 
heads of an act of parliamen 

truſt and hope no very unconſti- 
tutional remedy, which would ſi- 
tence every clamour; this bill, 
and it wilt only occupy a few 
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pected abroad; 


107 


pages, if he gives any unequivo- 
cal of affording relief, he 
ſhall hereafter ſee. Such a mea- 
ſure, whether the reins are held 
by the partizans of a Portland, a 
Pitt, a Hawkeſbury, or a Shel- 
burne, for it is no longer a 
queſtion of faction or party, but 
of abſolute political neceſſity 

which cannot be evaded; would 
operate far beyond the weak ex- 
pedients of alarming proclama- 
tions, and the invidious interfe- 
rence of petty ſuſpicion, which I 
fear will produce or aggravate the 
miſchief it endeavours to prevent. 
To another claſs of reaſoners, 
who, I believe with the beſt 


intentions, ſet themſelves againſt 


ublic amendment, on the ground 
that we are a flonriſhing, wealthy 
people, happy at home, and res- 
that alteration 
cannot make us better, that we 
ſhould let wwell alone, I anſwer, that 
to the affluent, the elevated, the 
great, and the competent, who are 
ayly floating down the tideof fame, 
8 and ſucceſs, the preſent, 
without alteration, is moſt aſſured- 
a comfortable and deſirable 
ſyſtem; but my ſanguine friends 
ſhould recollect, that the majority 
of mankind, perhaps ſcarce one 
in ten, come under this deſcrip- - 
tion, and that juſtice compels us 
to pay ſome attention, and make 
fome proviſion for the comfort 


and ſatisfaction of ſo conſiderable 


a portion of our fellow creatures ; 
that a minute tax, which ſcarcely 
felt by the ſuperior, the landed, 
and the commercial: ranks, takes 
from them * five and twen- 
„or thirty ſhillings a year, is. 
8 . wor Phe the 
: | {lender 


P 2 


| flender income of a peaſant, a 
labourer, an artizan, and a little 


trade ſman. 

„ What would theſe 8 
& ſome, theſe miſtaken men be 
doing,“ ſaid a Biſhop of Salis- 


bury, in a former reign, fitting at 


Kis table, profuſely covered with 
the various produce of the ſea- 
&« ſons, what would they be 
doing? I am at a loſs to gueſs 
< at the hardſhips they experience, 
& or what evils are felt by the 


„ church. Things cannot be bet- 
“ter than they are.” He waſhed 
down the chagrin he felt from the 
temporary interruption of a pro- 


poſed application for the relief of 


the inferior clergy, in a bumper 


of Burgundy, while a wretched 
curate, whoſe deſcendant is now 
at my elbow, leſs than fix miles 
from the epiſcopal palace, and 


ſurrounded by a numerous off- 


{prings was endeavouring to keep 
ul and body together, on fix and 
thirty pounds a year.—The in- 
ferences to be drawn from this 


epiſcopal anecdote, touch us too 
nearly to require application. 


Among the various. anſwers 


called forth by Mr. Burke's un- 
. provoked and illiberal attack on 


the French revolution, an attack 


which I fear will damn an other- 
wiſe well-earned fame to future 
times, I have obſerved the effort 


of an affailant in rhyme, from 


which I have made the following 

extract. Into whatever violences 
we may be hereafter precipitated, 
by. popular indignation, by real 


or imaginary grievances, or by ill - 


timed diſcuſſion, I beg leave to 
. 2 K miſe, that Mr. Burke was the 


who dragged by the head and 


ſhoulders French politics into par- 


_ diſcuſſion, an 
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liamentary debate, who combined 
revolution topics 'with ſenatorial 
I cannot but con- 
ſider him as A ſit for what- 
ever diſaſtrous conſequences mar 
enſue. 
The * trav ler after jour: 
„ 117 
O'er hill arid dale, and many a 
dreary waſte, 
At diſtance views with exquiſite 
The froking vill the 
e ſmoking vi or 
Gothic =3 ey 
And ſees, or thinks he ſees, the 
wiſh'd-for ſhed, 
Where love and peace ſhall 
_ ſmooth his humble bed, | 
The fight of home with trans. 
port fills his breaſt, : 
| Sooths ev'ry pain, and lull his 
_ ſoul to reſt. 
Thus didſt thou Edmund, mas 
ny a toiling year, 
Keep thy ſtrong courſe i in ho- 
_-nour's high career, 
Whilſt vig'rous effort and ſuc- 
ceſsful aim, 
Still cheer'd thy ſteps, and led 
thee on to fame. 
On themes Atlantic, impotent 
and wild, 


When Guildford rav'd, and 


Sandwich play d the child 
When prince and ſenate leagu'd 
in baſe deſign, 
To dig revenue from oppres- 
| fon's mine; 
| And thouſands ſent to fair Co- 
/ ©. Jumbia's field, | 
11 tempt refiſtance, but at laſt 
to yield; 
Purchas'd with gold each Ger- 
man tyrant ran, | 
And thinn'd his realms to cruſh 
the Rights of Man, _ 


i, 5 pu cu 
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Then .deſpotiſm, in arms, her 


flag 'unfurl'd, 


| Had blotted freedom's mem ry 


from the-world. 


| Call'd forth by Rockingham' 8 


benignant ſmile, 
Ierne gave thee to our Britim 
e 

ith patriots join'd, illuſtrious 
Vik thou bare, 


Thy throbbing boſom in the 


gen'rous war, 


And ſtem with freedom's he- 
roes, unabaſh'd 


y The deſpot ſtorm, and miniſte- 


rial blaſt. 

Thee too, when vile enthuſi- 

aſts madly ſtrove, | 

To mar with violence religious 
love, 

Reaſon inſpir'd, in Fcewplan 
ſtrains, 


5 To free mankind from vile po- 


lemic chains, 

While toleration, heaven- born 
nymph, repin'd, | 

That teſts tyrannical ſhould 
plague mankind. . 

From ſuch purſuits which long 
had made thee lov'd, 

From Thames to Ganges, ho- 

nour'd and approv'd, 


| Say, what could tempt, thy 


courſe of life juſt run, 


c To cloud the glories of a Gal- 


lic ſun ? 


Freedom's bright ſun, whoſe | 


. vivifying ray 
preads o'er all France one great 


_ enlightened day, 


Calls forth the ſeeds of energy 


divine, 


To. teach new leſſons to the 


Bourbon line; 


Deteſted line! which till the 


magic rod 


Of freedom chang'd it, was the 
foe of God, 


And man, God's image, —ſlipt 


the dogs of war 
Gainſt humble induſtry, and 


drove afar 


Worth, ſcience, arts, on 3 


ſhores to roam, 

Or die by fire and bayonet at 
home. 

din France! to miniſte- 


rial ſway, 


To fav'rites, fools, and proſti- 


tutes a prey 


For many an age; thy heroes 


vainly bled, 


To fatal vict ries by ambition led, 


Thy gallant ſpirit ſerving but to 
mark 


And ſwell the triumphs of the 
Grand Monarque; 


In vain thy baniſh'd parliaments. 


-  complain'd, | 

Thy laws perverted, and thy 
trade inchain'd : 

3 of our Iriſh orator's re- 


A 2 nation, tho a ſplen- 

did court. 

Each eye that wept, each heart 
that dar'd to feel, 


Oblivion buried in the dark | 


Baſtille ; 
Deep cell of woes! where hus- 
band, father, child, | 
Snatch'd from the word, in 
hopeleſs anguiſh wild, 


Immur'd in loathſome dungeons, 


damp and drear, 

No wife to ſooth, no friendly 
voice to cheer 

From ills like theſe, which ſore- 
ly preſs'd the land, 

Why ſhould not France emerge 
and take her ſtand 


With favour'd realms? to whom 


Freedom, 


is Kindly given, 


2 
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Freedom, that ſacred gift of 


* 


gracious heaven, 5 
Which gilds the poor man's cot, 


which ſmooths each frown, 
And makes the bitter draught 
of life go down ! | 


Why woud'ſt thou, Edmund, 


palliate regal crimes, 

And damn thy well-earn'd fame 

through future time 

Why, gnat-like, plac'd on felf- 
opinion's throne, _ RY 

Reſiſt the god-like plan, tho' 

not thy own ? 3 | 

EVOLUTION 1x FRANCE, 


page 87. | 

JR 16by, RICHARD, a Suffolk 
fox-hunter, a bon-vivant of 

ſocial habits, and convivial talents, 


and laſtly, Paymaſter General, an 


appointment,. the emoluments of 
which, during the American war, 
amounted to upwards of fifty thou- 


ſand pounds a year; this too at an 


interval, when Engliſh princes, 
nobles, commanders, and ſenators, 


were wandering incognito, in. 
over the 


mendicant obſcurity, 
Continent, and the honour, reve- 
nue, and commerce of Great-Bri- 
tain were bleeding at every pore; 


while ſurrounding nations beheld 


our ſituation, with ſtern hoſtility, 
or ſelfiſh indifference : the coun- 
- tries I more particularly include 
in my cenſure, are the United 


Provinces, Ruſſia, and Portugal, 


and I exult in reflecting, that fince 


this alarming period, we have not 


been without opportunities of re- 


paying their ingratitude, as politi- 


cal ingratitude ought ever to be 


repaid. V 
The early life and habits of 
Mr. Rigby, were not calculated to 


enforce œcõõmy; according to 


Duke o 


reflections on it.— See Vol. I. 
offence to the gentlemen in the 


- RIGBY, RICHARD: 


the faſhionable or the fooliſh man. 
ners of the age, mortgages, and 
money-lenders, had a deep in- 
roads on 1 eſtate, which 
was originally reſpectable, before 
he had perfectly attained the age 
or art of properly enjoying it; and 
he might have lived to deplore his 
imprudence, in abject dependance, 
or the teazing expedients of an 
empty purſe, had not the turf, 
which helped to diminiſh, afforded 
him an opportunity of redeeming ' 
whe nr AN a | 
he dfather of the prefent 
f Bedford, had Hives wrt” 


neighbourhood of Litchfield, by 
an improper and unfair interfe- 

rence at their races, and as it was - 

by no means ſafe or eaſy, effectu- 
ally to puniſh a man, fortified by 
rank, privilege and wealth, they 
at laſt determined to beſtow on 

this illuſtrions offender, manual 
correction. The over - bearing 
conduct of the Duke, in ſome © 
matter relating to the ſtarting , of 


the horſes, and their weights, in 


which he had no kind of right to 
interpoſe, ſoon afforded the con- 
federates an opportunity of exe- 


cuting their purpoſe; he was in a 
moment ſeparated from his atten-' 


dants, furrounded by the partys' 

huſtled, and unmercifully horſe- 
whipped by an exaſperated country - 
attorney, with keen reſentments - - 


and a muſcular arm. The lawyer. 


perſevered in this ſevere, but 
wholſome diſcipline, without being 


Interrupted by his Grace's outcries + 
ted declarations, 4 that 
„he was the Duke of Bedford, 


and re 


an aſſertion, which Mr. Hum- 


phries, the aſſailant, poſitively de- 1 


nied, adding, that a peer of the 
f realm 
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« realm would never have con- 


« ducted himſelf in fo ſcandalous 


% and unhandſome a manner: 
the matter ſoon circulated over the 
courſe, and reaching Mr. Rigby's 
ear, with a generous, perhaps a 
political gallantry, he burſt 1 


the crowd, reſcued the diſtreſſed 


peer, completely threſned his an- 
r and | the Duke 
off the ground. | 

A ſervice ſo eſſential, at a cri- 
tical juncture, and at the imminent 

ril of his own perſon, naturally 
called forth in the Ruſſel family, 
every exertion of gratitude and 
friendſhip. Mr. Rigby became 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a fa 
Bedford-houſe, and with the Dut- 
cheſs, that he acquired the name 
of Bloomſbury Dick, and was ſoon 
after, choſen member for Tavis- 
tock; nor did their powerful in- 
fluence forſake him, 'till he was 
W N to the moſt lucrative 
office in the gift of the crown. 
During the der- of his pa- 

tron, he alſo enjoyed ſeveral poſts 


in Ireland, but ſhared the Duke's 


unpopularity, and is ſaid on one 
occaſion, to have narrowly _—— 
with his life, from public indig- 
nation, by being conveyed on ſhip- 
board in a hogſhead. 


From the firſt onſet of his for- | 


tunate career, no revolution of 
5 ever threw him back, and 
his paſſage through life, till his 
laſt illneſs, is ſaid to have been in- 
terrupted by few of thoſe diſtreſſes 
and inquietudes, which in a greater 
or leſs proportion, fall to the lot 


of moſt men; this circumſtance 


was ſtrongly corroborated by a 
countenance, deſcriptive of feſtive 
conviviality, and a heart at eaſe, 


which he uſed to declare, he could 


vourite at 


only attribute to never having been 
married. Yet, an indifference to- 
wards women 1s a crime I mean 
not to lay to his charge; he in- 


dulged this paſſion in a latitude 


culpable, and ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary in a corpulent epicure, a 
profeſſed amateur of the luxuries 
of the table, in whom the pungent 
irritations of love are ſuppoſed to 
be ſheathed, and rendered in a 


great degree inert, by pendulous 


maſſes. of fat. According to the 
Spaniſh proverb, a votary of Bac- 
chus cannot long continue a favou- 
rite of Venus, as high living, how- 
ever for the moment it may ſti- 
mulate to ineffectual effort, is 
proved, by the experience of ages, 


to be a producer of liſtleſs ſatiety, 


and ultimately an enervator and 
relaxer of our fibres. The ſupe- 
rior advantages enjoyed by the 
man of ſpare diet, and moderate 
enjoyment, over the irritated, but 
exhauſted voluptuary, I have ſeen 
thus deſcribed in verſe : 
The life of a peaſant far plea- 
fanter proves, 
“ Contentment and health with 
the woman he loves, 
& Though fortune denies him 
ragouts and rich treats, 
a Dye gives a zeſt to the 
morſel he eats; 


He awakes, undiſturb'd by 


ennui or pain, 

& To charms which a monarch 
wou'd ſigh for in vain; _ 
© The ＋ 22 of health inſpirits 

each kiſs, - 


«© While Cupid and Hymen 


both hallow the bliſs : 
Farewell charming viſions no 
more to be ſeen, 
succeeded by languor, by 
gout, and chagrin, . 
5 
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By fell indigeſtion, 


ſleep void 


of repoſe,” &c. &c. 


The writer of this article has 


often been in company with two 


of Mr. Rigby's acknowledged na- 


tural children, with a third at 
another man's table, and has often 
remarked, that three of the hand- 
ſomeſt women he knew, were 
the wives of men, provided for by 


the liberality, or gratitude of the 


paymaſter of the forces. 

* is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, 
that he continued a firm and 
conſiſtent ſupporter of government 
during the e war; aſſailed 
by ſo many thouſand bright argu- 


ments, where is the man who could 
reſiſt their influence? Though by 


no means an orator, or a frequent 
parliamentary ſpeaker, he was ge- 


nerally heard with attention, when 


— 


he may = his communications 


either uſeful or neceſſary to the 
buſineſs; and by keeping to the 


queſtion, which our long-ſpeech- 
makers are ſo apt to forget, as well 
as by a correct acquaintance with 


the Lex et Conſuetudo Parlia- 


' & menti,” great deference was 


paid to his opinion on points of 
order. When a debate became 
perſonal and actimonious, as is 
too often the caſe in popular as- 


ſemblies, it ſeemed his peculiar 
province, to' cool party violence, 


and he enjoyed the happy art of 


recalling baniſhed good humour, 
by ſome ironical fally, laughable 


| 8 ſtory, or humorous turn. 


With theſe innocent weapons, I 
have ſeen him moderate or ſubdue 
the impetuous, overwhelming tor- 


rent of Mr. Fox's invective, the 
noiſy, unconvincing diffonant ve- 


ence of Lord Mulgrave, the 


dieclamatory virulenee, ſtrong pas- 


5 4 
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ſions, and unfounded aſſertions of 
Mr. Burke, the keen perfonal 


acrimony of the Luttrells, and the 


unbluſhing verſatility, but rank- - 
ling unconquerable reſentments of 
Mr. Dundas. eee 

In the zenith, and high tide of 
preferment, Righy was not always 
able, or inclined to repreſs: the 
mortifying inſolence of proſperity, 
too often the perverſe and ungene- 
rous companion of wealth: his 
pecuniary accumulations, whate-, 
ver diſgrace they conferred on 
overnment, for permitting ſuch 

viſh waſte, could not. poſlibly 
be mentioned to his reproach, as 
they were at that time, and had 
long been conſidered, the fair and 
cuſtomary perquiſites of his office; 
he was often generous, and always 
hoſpitable. But how many in- 
ſtances occur, of men as void of 
genius as of honeſty, who, enabled 
by fraud, ſervility, and cunning, 
to ſcrape money together, value 
the reſt of mankind, only in pro- 
portion to their poſſeffions, and 


conſider narrow circumſtances, or 


an unſucceſsful life, as damnable 
defects in any character, however 


. exalted by perſonal worth, or men- 


tal acquirement; theſe prudent lov- 


ers of, and well-doers to themſelves, 


forget that their own baſe practices, 
if enquired into, and publickly 
known, would rank them with 
the degraded convict, who ſuffers 
death on the gallows. 227 Fl 
In a converſation on the ſubject 
of a motion made by a noble lord, 
for accommodating the Commons 


in the Houſe of Peers, the ſubject 
of this article laid himſelf open to 


a ſevere retort. It has for a 


long time,” he obſerved, “ 3: 


*r has for a long time been * 
. - „ , 4. 
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64 r Gag rize, that their lordſhips 
pay ſo little reſpect to the Houſe 


«© of Commons; there is not ſo 


„% much as a ſeat to ſeparate us 


% from other flrangers; I myſelf, 
« when a noble earl (Lord Chat- 
„ ham) made his laſt ſpeech, was 
„ behind the bar, crowded and 
„ preſſed on by pickpockets.” He 
PG. there 555 ls hw crowd, 
,men elevated by talents, rank, 
and hereditary fortune, far above 
a little country *ſquire, the ele 
vated minion of lucky accident, 
who owed every thing he hoped 


for, or enjoyed, to ſtrength of bo- 


dy, and by no means to tranſcen- 
dant ability, or attainment. I 
« did not know,” replied a gen- 
tleman, offended at his inconſiſtent 
ariſtocracy, * that I was hemmed 
„in by pic kets, below the 
% bar of the Houſe of Lords, till 
e the honourable gentleman aſcer- 


<< tained the fact, but I now per- 


„ fectly recollect, that I was very 
« much crowded and joſtled by 
<< the Paymaſter General of the 
« forces.” The latter felt the 
Juſtice, as well as ſeverity of the 
reproof,, and gave an additional 
token of his good ſenſe, by imme- 
_ diately aſking pardon, .ſhook hands 
with his genſurer, and confeſſed 


the eee of what 


he ſai 
The man, who from a ſcanty 
income, and the coarſe meal pro- 


cured by daily labour, ſhall con- 


template with a ſigh, the brilliant 


revolutions of fortune, and prince- 


ly income of Mr. Rigby, may 
Perhaps ceaſe to repine at the dis- 
_ tribution of the good things of this 


life, which a ſtate of future retri- 
| bution, alone can fairly ballance: 


Q 


yet, the paymaſter often confeſſed, 


o” 


„in exchange: a mind 


« ſinki 


that the early part was by far the 
pleaſanteſt of his life, when, from 
the fatigues of the chace, and the 
8 of a jovial crew at table, 

e retired with glee to his bed, and 


after a well-ſlept night, could not 
always exactly ſay where he ſhould 


dine the next day.] was then 
“ far happier,” he obſerved: to a 


medical man at Bath, than feaſt- 
6c 


at Whitehall, or carouſing at 
«& Miſtley 


“ praiſed my dinners, drank my 
&« wine, and abuſed me behind 


„my back; but then J poſſeſſed 


« a few really diſintereſted friends, 


<< whom I fear wealth and eleva- 


&« tion have deprived me of, and 
„ what alas have they given me 

2 by 
“ ſuppreſſed ſuſpicion and ill-dis- 


«+ guiſed mifanthropy, the hateful 


effect of too intimate a know- 
© ledgeof mankind; appetites jaded 
«© by ſatiety, and a debilitated body 
into the grave, from a 
„ complication of diſeaſes, pro- 
„ duced by luxurious living.“ 


The heir, who may pant after 


ſuch accumulations, and who may 


anticipate in fancy, the rapturous 
methods of enjoying, or of diſſi- 
ing ſuch a fortune, may alſo 
n to chaſtiſe the -indecent ar- 


dour of impatient hope, when he 


td, that the inheritor of the 
Hiſtley eſtates and property, had 
ſcarcely ſettled the 2 and 


complicated accounts of his uncle, 


before he was reduced, by a ſhock- 
ing accident, to a ſituation, which 


rendered death rather to be hoped 


for than feared, and reduced a 
young man of vigorous. habits, 


ſtrong. health, and fine ſpirits, to 
guor and imbecility for years, 
8 0 the An 


h : I had not, it is true, 
„ a_ thouſand acquaintance, who 


and probably to the uncomfortable 
ſtate of a Valetudinarian, for the 


remainder of his life. 


TD OCHEFOUCAULT, 


X FRAN CIS, Dux or, 


alſo, Prince of Marſillac, a vigo- 
rous opponent of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, a man of letters, and a phi- 
Ioſopher, perhaps better known to 


my readers, as author of the cele- 


brated Maxims and Reflections. 


With a cynical, perhaps a ſoured 


diſpoſition, he has given us a pic- 
ture of mankind, neither favour- 
able or flattering to human vanity, 
which retiring with diſguſt and 
indignation, from deſcriptions of 
its own meanneſs and obliquities, 


views with ecſtacy and approba- 


tion, the ſoothing and romantic 
Teveries of certain dexterous ca- 
ſuiſts, who gratifying our pride, 
too often at the expence of truth, 


draw men rather as they ought to 


be, than as they really are. 


A long, a ſtudious, a daily pe- 


ruſal of the duke's maxims, cer- 
tainly is not calculated to elevate 
our notions of that wild beaſt man, 
or to ſoften the claſhing” inter- 
courſes of ſociety; perhaps a blind 
implicit adoption of his principle, 


is not likely to render us happier 


in ourſelves, or more ſatisfied with 
others, eſpecially, if like the com- 
mon herd of readers, we ſuperfi- 


_ cially and voraciouſly read with- 


out digeſtion, and carry his doc- 


trines far enough only to embitter, 


but ſtop ſhort when a further pro- 
greſs, and a more profound inves- 
tigation, might harmonize an ap- 
parently hateful fyſtem, and render 
it a firm, immoveable pillar of 


morality and revelation. On this 


ground, T cannot but think, the 


torrent of prejudice and invective, 


3 oy NI * 
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daily and hourly feel a pg; 
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which has been ſo copiouſly, 2 
after all ſo ineffectually poure 

forth againſt this writer, as exag- 
gerated, and tending rather to raiſe 


' a falſe alarm, than to amend or 


improve. The antagoniſts of the 
duke, appear to have been irri- 
tated by ſelfiſh reſentment againſt 
his officious intermeddling, and 
fifting the deep - ſeated remote 
motives of human conduct; their 
anger appears to have been excited 
by his buſily prying behind thoſe 


| mazy ſcenes, and intricate receſſes 


of the human drama, by his explo- 
ring © thoſe unfrequented ſpots, 
which they conceived, none but 
themſelves were authorized to viſit, 
and give accounts of. | 
Self- love, ſays Rochefoucault, 
is the great — the pow- 


erful and univerſal ſtimulus to 


human action of every kind, and 
in every caſe; if there be an in- 
dividuil who denies this poſition, 
who can ſupport his reaſoning with 
one tolerable argument? and will 
confeſs, that his own life and con- 
duct are directed in every inſtance, 
contrary to the poſition of our 
1ngenjous Frenchman; I ſhould 
very much like to take a view of 
ſuch an heterogeneous non-deſcript 
animal, ' whoſe ſtoical benevolence 
1s produced by apathy, who pur- 
ſues means without motives, and 
is in conſtant action, without keep- 
ing fight of, or hoping to attain | 
one ultimate end. In favour of 

this aſſertion which has raiſed ſo 
much groundleſs alarm, another 
argument, which the longer I live, 
indeed the longer we all live, we 


conviction of, inclines me to Ro- 


chefoucault's opinion, however it 
may ſeem to tell againſt him, 


THAT 


. 
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* . 


THAT MAN, WHO TO THE UTMOST 


or HIS POWER, AUGMENTS THE 
| GREAT MASS OF PUBLIC OR INDI- 
VIDUAL HAPPINESS, WILL, UNDER 
EVERY INSTITUTION, AND IN 
SPITE ob ALL OPPOSITION, BE 
THE HAPPIEST . OF ALL MEN 
HIMSELF. _ 

This deciſive ſentiment, this 
touchſtone of morals, religion, and 
humanity, at London, Geneva, 
Hindoſtan, Paris, or Rome, this 
e fine qua non” of all that can or 


ought to be ſaid, wr itten, or ſung, 


in my opinion appears to clear the 
ground of all bewildering perplex- 
ities, by the application of this 
great principle, which is or pught 
to be the foundation of all the 
nurſe, or all the prieſt can teach; 


the benevolence and charity of a 


good man, may be termed ra- 
tional and laudable ſelfiſhneſs, a 
life of piety and virtue, the ſhort- 


eſt and moſt direct road to genuine 


ſelf-intereſt, and the ſubject of this 
article, contrary to what he has 
been generally conſidered, a friend 
of mankind, a ſage philanthropiſt 
and a practical chriſtian. 
The duke, who had diſplayed 
conſiderable perſonal. courage at 
the battle of St. Antoine, who, in 
underſtanding and rank, was ſu- 
erior to moſt men, could never 
3 ſufficient reſolution, to 
ſpeak five minutes in public, with- 
out the greateſt confuſion of coun- 
tenance, as well as of argument, 
Much has been ſaid of his lines on 
the Dutcheſs of Longueville, in 


which I am at a loſs to find 


tneſs of ſentiment, or beauty 
In expreſſion: that he would ſet 
God and man at defiance, to pleaſe 
a woman of light character, who 
rendered her beauty ſubſervient to 
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Party purpoſes, affords no proof 
e purity of his patriotiſm, or 

the 1 of his goddeſs. His 
Memoirs of Anne, of Auſtria, 


though not equal to Tacitus, poſſeſs 


conſiderable merit. 

Dr. Swift may be numbered 
with the few, who have been bold 
enough, avowedlyto defend Roche- 
foucault: 

As Rochefoucault his maxims ; 
drew | | 

Fr rom nature, I believe them 

„ true; | 

„% They argue no K 

mind 

In him, —the fault is in man- 

kind.“ 

But, if the round on which 
I have preſumed to defend the 
duke, be tenable, I cannot agree 
with the Dean, who eagerly catch- 
ing at every thing in ſupport of 
his peculiar ſyſtem of miſanthropy, 
which hated the ſpecies, but loved 
individuals, goes farther than the 
maxims, which merely deſcribe, 
while he condemns as a fault; 
what I cannot but conſider as a 
rational and fair motive to human 
exertion. 

I know a citizen of good repute, 
and by no means of a contempti- 
ble underſtanding, who imbibed 


early in life, a violent diſlike to 


Rochefoucault, which extends to 
all who read or admire his writings, 
this worthy man indulges, what I 
cannot but call his juvenile pre- 
judice, ſo far, that the firſt time 
he is introduced to any perſon, he 
makes it an invariable rule, in the 
courſe of converſation, to intro- 
duce the name of our writer, and 
if the new acquaintance 8 
to approve, or to have often read 


him, the merchant either abruptly 


quits 
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breaks 
dangerous a character. As it is 

more than probable that this crude 
collection may fall under. the eye 
of a man, whoſe judgment I once 


valued, and whom I ſtill love and 


eſteem, I wiſh him to conſider the 


uncomfortable effects of his ſtrange 
and irrational fingularity. By a 


deprivation mutually injurious, the 
| diſintereſted choſen few, who de- 


teſt diſguiſe, and conſider hype not, on that account 


criſy as the moſt degrading of 
crimes, loſe his ſociety, whilſt a 
plauſible, but artful crew, aware 
of his foible, circulate the neces- 
{ary previous hint round their own 
circles, and wrapping their ſelfiſh 
purpoſes in the ſpecious gloſs. of 
demure manners, . nr 8 

hilanthropy, ually entangle 
this man „ . ſenſe, 
and as he himſelf thinks, of ti- 
mid precaution, in the toils of 
wild enthuſiaſts, prating ſophiſts, 
and deſigning knaves. 


ID OCKINGHAM, Loxn, his 
| Dryden and Steele, to Churchill 


generoſity to Mr. Burke. — 
See Vol. I. page 37. 
TD. USSIA, EurzEss or, the 
Courts of Europe not ſuffi- 
ciently alarmed by her enterprizing 


thirſt for dominion and power.—. 
See Cruſades, in this volume, page 


33- „ 
QALLUST, a Roman hiſtorian, 


kJ of genius, rank, and wealth, 
but of Toole manners, and luxu- 
rious habits, of whoſe valuable 
writings, a ſmall part only are 
extant at the 8 day. With a 
conſiderable depth of philoſophic 
reflection and moral energy, occa- 
ſionally clouded by pedantic affec- 
tation, ſingularity of ſtyle, and 
eccentric verbal arrangement, he 


."SALLUST. 


quits the company, or gradually 
off all intercourſe with ſo 


has been accuſed of eloquently de- 
claiming againſt thoſe faſcinatin 
indulgences, which he enjoyed tis 
practiced himſelf, with fingular 
felicity, elegance, and taſte, 
In another part of this collec- 


tion, I have lamented how often 
great talents were unit 


with fus- 
picious purity of morals; I ven- 
tured to ſuggeſt an opinion, that 
how much ſoever we might abhor 
the flagitious conduct, we ought 

only, to de- 
prive ourſelves of the advantage- 
ous helps of great ability. If no 
exertions, I might alſo have ad- 
ded, if no exertions are to be al- 
lowed in ethies, criticiſm, and ſa- 


- tire, till we have authors without 


fault, and writers without blemiſh, 
the world, the preſs, and the pul- 
pit would have been deprived of 
many a ſplendid, many an elegant, 
and many a uſeful production. 
Such an index expurgatorius, 
would have denied admittance to 
Lucan and Sappho, to Horace, 
Juvenal, Ovid, and. Tibullus, - to 


and Sterne, to Wilkes and Junius. 
But, whilſt juſtice is due, under 
certain reſtrictions, to the energies” 
of genius, the firſt great bulwarks 
of civilized ſociety, are not to be 
battered down,. the intereſts of 
virtue and religion are not to be 
ſacrificed on the profane altars of 


unhallowed libertiniſm, proſtituted 


powers, and guilty ingenuity. Fu- 
ture ages will contemplate, with 
love and veneration, the mild man- 
ners, the correct domeſtic conduct 
of Cicero, Addiſon, Arbuthnot, 


Tillotſon, and Locke; while the 


depraved principles, and ruinous 


career of many a favourite of the 
nine, and many others, high in 


literature 
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literature and modern renown, 


but contaminated by vicious en- 


ormity, will be handed down to 


poſterity -with indelible marks of 


infamy and diſgrace. He, who to 
the ſkilful admonitions of vigour- 
ous intellect, ſhall add the more 
powerful influence of good exam- 
ple, erects his edifice on a rock, 
againſt which, the ſtorm ſhall 
rage, the rain deſcend, and the 
winds ſtruggle in vain. 
CAURUS, MARCUS EMI- 
'LIUS, an eminent Roman, 
who deriving his ſecond name 
from the mental accompliſhments 
of one anceſtor, and his third ap- 
pellation from the deformity of an- 
other, deduced the origin of his 
family in common with that of the 
Cæſars, from Numa, and the firſt 
founders of the infant Common- 


wealth. But a race which had re-. 


peatedly given to their country, 
conſuls, dictators, tribunes, cenſors 
and pontiffs, which had conteſted 
with Hannibal, his bloody victory 
at Cannz, and finally ſubverted in 
the perſon of the matchleſs Scipio, 
the foundations of Carthage; was 
reduced to poverty and inſigni- 
ficance in their deſcendant, the fa- 
ther of the ſubject of this article, 
who, in the humble buſineſs of a 
dealer in wood and charcoal, had 
acquired by minute diligence, and 
the patient accumulation of petty 
profits, a ſum, which in the pre- 
ſent rate of Engliſh currency, can- 
not be valued at more than three 
hundred pounds, a fortune which 
wholly unequal to the cravings of 
luxury, and the waſte of profuſion, 
raiſed its frugal and honeſt poſſeſ- 
ſor above want and dependence. 
This ſum and ten flaves, 

was the whole of my inheri- 


„ tance,” ſays Marcus Emilius 
Scaurus, in the memoirs he com- 
poſed of his own life; which tho 


they merited the praiſe of Tacitus 


and Cicero, excepting a few ſcat⸗- 


tered fragments in Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and two or three antient wri- 


ters, are no longer extant, and 


« FI choſe,” he continues, the 


* profeſſion of a public pleader, 
in order to make myſelf gene- 
rally known:” for, three. de- 


clining generations had ſo com- 
pleatly buried his family in ob- 
ſcurity, that it had for ſome time 
been thought extinct; and on en- 
tering into life, he was conſidered 
as a ſtranger of mean extraction. 


He is praiſed by Cicero for his 


courage and perſeverance, not- 
withſtanding his defects in elegant 
language, and his want of ſpirit 
and aſſurance in his mode of de- 
livery, which are generally con- 
ſidered as abſolutely neceſſary to 
complete a public ſpeaker ; yet L 
am not certain, that ſuch difad- 
vantages are not frequently over- 
ballanced by that intereſt, if not 
affection, which we all feel for 
embarraſſed modeſty and diffidence, 
while the efforts of impudence are 
often rendered ineffectual by in- 
ſulting audacity, or proud uncon- 
cern. Succeſs, and 2a. better ac- 
quaintance with mankind, enabled 


him to remove theſe obſtacles, and 


the army, in all military govern- 


ments, being the great road to pre- 


ferment, Scaurus united, according 


to the uſeful cuſtom of the age, 


the profeſſion of a ſoldier, with 
the practice of a pleader ; and af- 
ter two campaigns in Spain and 
Sardinia, obtained on his return 


to Rome, the Edileſhip, an office 


which had been generally fought 


by 
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by his predeceſſors, for the purpoſe 


of procuring: popular applauſe, by. * 


magnificence and ſhow, ..which 


were incompatible with the finan- 


ces of our adventurer, who was 
content without expenſive feaſts 
and exhibitions, to. fulfill with 
Iudable diligence the duties of his 

ſt, which extended over the po- 
— of the city. His faults had 


hitherto eſcaped the ſcrutinizing 


eye of the public, and it was not 
till he offered himſelf for the con- 
falthip, that he diſplayed the ſtrong 
features of his character, and the 
ruling paſſions of his ſoul, which 
had hitherto been concealed or 


ſuppreſſed by the policy of a young 


man, anxious to ſecure the ſuf- 
frages of his fellow-citizens. 


A conteſted election has been ö 
faid, with truth, to be the only 


ſeaſon which affords a man an op- 
portunity of hearing every thing 
that can be advanced againſt him: 

on one of theſe occaſions, a perſon 
who offered himſelf a candidate 
for an Engliſh borough, demanded 


of his wife, after æ twenty years 


marriage, What ſcandalous ſtory 


« ſhe thought his adverſaries had 


*.been circulating that morning 


« on the huſtings ? they in- 
6 ſalted me in various ways: (con- 
& tinued the fond huſband) and 


with other taunts, cried - out, 
his wife wears a glaſs eye,” fix- 


ang his own at the ſame time ſted- 


 faſtly on the countenance of his 


better half. It is too true,” re- 


plied the lady, dropping her head 


in confuſion and bluſhing, * It is 


too true, but I was always afraid 


& to make the diſcovery, fearing 
& it might diminiſh your. affec- 


tion; how your good friends 


$6 4 mob, ene know 1 it I can't 


DN wars for no,one but kts 
oculiſt, who has been dead 


es many years, were acquainted 


6 1 1 tecret.”: -' | - 


Having obtained the conſulſhip, a 
in which he was conſiderably as- 


ſiſted by the eſtate. of a wealthy. citi. 


zen, by fraud or fineſſe, bequeathed 


to him, but not without a lawſuit, 
our ambitious Roman threw off the 


maſk, and though his worſt ene. 


mies could not deny his zeal in the 
ſervice of his country, that motive 
was conſidered as only a ſeconda 


one to his own aggrandizement, his 
deportment was haughty, his. tem- 


per unforgiving, and a love of 


money rendered him too little ſcru- 


pulous in his methods of acquiring 
the precious metals. 8 

Paſſing on a certain occaſion by 
the tribunal of a Prætor, who en- 
gaged in the adminiſtration of Jus- 
tice, neglected to riſe when our 


_ magiſtrate paſſed, he ſent his Lic- 


tors to drag him fi om his ſeat, and 


tear off his robes: he ſtrictly en- 


forced the laws againſt n and 


exceſs in the articles of dr 


the table, and aboliſhed a may 
tion enacted by Gracchus torty 


years before, which deprived of a 


vote, all who could not produce a 
male child, or were not poſſeſſed 
of a certain property which might 
be. valued at about fifty pounds, 
From reforming domeſtic eygls, he 
led the Roman troops to victory 


over the Ligurians, who inhabited 
that angle between Italy and 


France, which deſcending from 
the Appenines to the Tuſcan Sea, 


is the ſeat of the modern republic 


of Genoa. To obviate the un- 


healthy effects of inundations and 
ſtagnant lakes, he cauſed a canal 


to be cut from Parma to Placentia, 
| which 
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which converted an uncultivated ing to deprive the two ſons of his 


and unwholeſome marſh, into a 
fertile and habitable diſtrict: he 
enforced a ſevere diſcipline among 
his troops, and we are told ws 
Frontinus, that a farmer, on whoſe 
ground they were encamped ſeveral 
days, was ſurprized on viſiting an 
orchard which ſtood in the midſt 
of the camp, to find that the fruit 
remained on the trees untouched. 
Crofling the P6, he made himſelf 
maſter of the hilly country round 
Trent, took Forum Juli and A- 
quileia, and traverſing the ſhores 


of the Adriatic, penetrated into 


the countries to which the modern 
names of Iſtria and Carniola have 


been given, never before viſited 
by the Roman arms; but his ca- 
reer of victory was embittered by 


family misfortune, having ſeverely 


reprimanded his ſon, before the 


troops, for a want of courage or 
conduct; terrified by guilt, or 
mortified by the anguiſh- of op- 
preſſed innocence, and harſh cor- 
rection, the young man put an end 
to his life. * xy 
Triumphal honours were de- 
creed to Scaurus at his return, and 
he was named by the Cenſors, 
Prince of the Senate, which tho? 
it did not actually inveſt him with 
any new office, was attended with 
conſiderable honour and influence ; 
one af his privileges was the li- 
berty of being firſt heard on any 
public queſtion. The ſenate was 
at this time engaged in a buſineſs 
not very honourable to Roman vir- 
tue. The intrepid but perfidious 

Jugurtha, not ſatisfied with a third 
part of Numidia, bequeathed to 
him by his uncle Micipſa king of 
that country, and a faithful ally of 
the Roman people, was endeavour- 


» 


benefactor by fraud and by vio- 
lence of their rights. In this-at- 
tempt, the crafty African was too 
ſucceſsful, and after deſtroying 
Hiempſal, one of the ſons of Mi- 
cipſa, he ſent by his ambaſſadors 
immenſe treaſures to Rome, for 
the purpoſe of bribing the ſenate 
who wavered, and amuſing the 
people who were warmly intereſted 
for the injured grandſons of Ma- 
ſiniſſa. Having Sn a majori 
in the ſenate, he attacked Adher- 
bal the other ſon, defeated him, 
and purſuing the fugitive prince to 
Cirtha, where he had taken refuge, 
laid cloſe ſiege to that city which 
was his capital, and ſtood on the 
ground now occupied by Conſtan- 
tina, in the piratical kingdom of 
Algiers. 

Scaurus on this occaſion did not 
eſcape the ſuſpicion of corruption, 


though he acted with apparent in- 


conſiſtency and irreſolution, find- 


ing it difficult to gratify his avarice, 


and at the ſame time retain the 
good-will of the people, who in po- 
litical conteſts, and civil diſſention, 
make up in bulk and number, for 


the very minute portion of power 


each individual ſeparately enjoys; 


ſo that to uſe the expreiſion of an 


ingenious writer, a great man on 
ſuch occaſions. muſt chuſe between 
his intereſt and his reputation. He 
ſpoke violently againſt Jugurtha in 
the ſenate, and being appointed to 


command the African army, im- 


mediately croſſed the Mediterra- 
nean, ſummoned the Numidian 


to appear before him, and ac- 


count for his conduct to the ſe- 
nate. But the vigour of his pro- 
ceedings was relaxed by humiliat- 
ing meſſages, or the more powerful 
5 Fe influence 
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Influence of gold, and aſter mu- 
-tual' conceſſions, in which the 
- Antereſts of the treacherous Jugur- pub 
tha, and a decent attention to pre- 


morab 


— 


ſerve Scaurvs from blame, were 
not forgotten; the Roman general 
returned without having rendered 
any effectual aſſiſtance to the un- 
Happy Adherbal, he after ex- 
Tayfting every reſource, was ob- 
Hy by famine to capitulate to the 
man ror, wha put | him 
* a cruel death. 4 
A proceeding more diſgraceful 
40 government, cannotbe imagined, 
or more mortifyi 3 e not 
_ wholly loſt to ju 


© nity; the murderer of his home: 


factors family, and the artful de- 
Her of Roman authority, would 
"have gone unpuniſhed, but for the 
tribune Memmius, an inveterate 
enemy of the Patricians, who com- 
pelle the ſenate through fear of 

_ popular indignation, to ſend a ſe- 
_ cond army into Africa, under Cal- 
purnius and Scaurus, who were de- 
. ceived by the humble declarations, 
or again purchaſed by the gifts of 
de tyrant. It is not conſiſtent with 
the extent of : this article to enter 
- into the corruptions of the ſenato- 
* order, or the artifices by which 
gurtha was enabled repeatedly to 
Lutz blic indignation; his me- 
Fe farcaſm, on Roman vena- 

Hty when he left the city, where by 


the advice of his patrons hehad ap- 

peared, and endeavoured. to excite, - 
public n by „ de- 
_ portment, and a degraded 
ance, are known to every reader. 
The circumſtance in theſeextraor- 


appear 


dinary tranſactions, which more 


E attracts our regard, and 


moſt ſurpriſing, is, that Scau- 
5 the whole of — — 


| the confidence of the peo 


| the, 


Scipio, Cal 
Albinus, all of conſular dignity, | 


A their” defe 
theſe trying 
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was tainted with venality, ſhould 

have been able, not only to evade 

lic cenſure, but ſtill to preſerve 

who 

were dazzled by his w th and 

] manners, or intimidated 
| bis predominating . ſpirit : 


66 Your friends and defenders,” ex- 


claimed Memmius in a ſpeech to 
le, © die unpitied and 

« unrevenged, Gracchus and Ful- 
« vius were put to death, and 


the priſons crowded with their 


% unhappy followers; but on thoſe 
* who make a traffic of the ſena- 
„ torial authority, who ſell the 
6 r of the people, and the 
„ honour of their armies, the firſt 


< offices of the ens: ary 


are beſtowed ; they ny, 
« umphal honours, and ac 


the ſimple manners of their 


% fathers, by a haughty "lis 
« nour, and infult us as. they paſs 
e the ſtreets, by an elaborate dis- 
# Pl of magmficence and wealth; 
ve put to death a tribune 
bY — the p or to have pro- 
&« poſed an oppreflive decree, 3s to 
them matter of exultation.” 
Opimius the friend of Cicero, 
Cato a nephew of the immortal 
ius, Galba, and 


and illuſtrious family, were at laſt 
by the patriotic, or the ant 
1 of the tribunes, puniſſied 
by fine, banifhment or 1 2 
ment. Not ſatisfied with his 
Scaurus oecaſionally pl 
nce, and on one 
occaſions, he is ſaid to 
have been embarraſſed by a coarſe 
allufion of Memimius, who ob- 


ſerving a funeral, interrupted him 
; 2 


e, in Fee Pont 
gu 22 75 8 
r ſtreet, 
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& ſtreet, you arewnly loſing your 
« time here, when perhaps you 
might make ſome advantage of 
„ the will of the deceaſed ?” 


A remarkable inſtance of dex- 


terous reſolution and firmneſs: of 
mind in Scaurus occurred in the 
decline of his life, when a love 


of money, that growing vice of old 


age, though all other appetites de- 
cay, betrayed him into a treaſon- 
able correſpondence with Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus, of whom he 
was proved, on inconteſtible evi- 
dence, to have received conſider- 
able ſums. For the ſame crime, 
two of his friends, contaminated by 
the venality of the times, were dri- 
ven into baniſhment, and Scaurus 
was adviſed to prevent diſgrace by 


a prudent and voluntary retire- 


ment. Worn down by years and 


infirmities, at the age of eighty, he 


inſiſted on being conveyed in a lit- 
ter before an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, who were ſtrongly affected by 
the venerable appearance of the 
hoary deſcendant of the Scipios, 
and probably had been previouſly 
ſoftened. by a well-timed applica- 
tion of that precious metal, whoſe 
magic touch ſo few of us are able 
to reſiſt. 

Raiſing himfelf a little from a 


reclining poſture, he thus addreſſed 


the liſtening mnltitude : 

Romans, one Varius, a Spani- 
& ard of obſcure birth, a man of 
* yeſterday, accuſes Marcus Emili- 
us Scaurus, who led your fathers 
„ to victory and renown, of hav- 
“ing received a bribe from the 
& king of Pontus. Marcus Emili- 
„ us prince of the ſenate, denies 
& the charge, which of us do you 
« judge moſt worthy of credit, I 


his poſſeſſions. 


will abide by your deciſion?” 
Ten thouſand voices immediately 
proclaimed him innocent of the 
charge. | 

His accuſer was driven ignomi- 
niouſly from the ſpot, and Scaurus 
ſinking under the real, or the pre- 
tended agitation of his ſpirits, was 
followed to his houſe by the ap- 
plauſe and acclamations of a faſci- 
nated people. | 

In turning over the intereſting 
pages of antiquity, the character 
of Scaurus, has frequently and 
powerfully attract edmy attention; 
uniting the various qualifications 


neceſſary for exerciſing civil, as well 


as military duties with reputation, 
he renewed the glories of his fami- 
ly, and rendered eſſential ſervice 
to his country; but his virtues were 
obſcured by a love of money, 
which the narrowneſs of an early 
fortune, might have fomewhat ex- 
cuſed, but avarice increaſed with 
In the numerous 
trying paſſages of his life, the Ro- 
man people, (if I may be allowed 
an alluſion) were a many ſtringed 


inſtrument in the hand of a ſkilful 


maſter, which, by the harmony of 
tones, or the dexterity of a fine fin- 


ger, he rendered ſubſervient to po- 


lit ical purpoſes; like the royal mu- 
ſician of Ifrael, he ſoftened or 
evaded the rage of powerful ene- 
mies, to whom many of his cotem- 
poraries, equally rich, and equally 


venal, fell a ſacrifice ; he lulled the 
fury of democratic tribunes, and 
exaſperated rivals, by the dexterous 


management of thoſe ſtrings, which 
when properly touched, the hu- 
man heart, or the human hand, 
are ſo formed, as to vibrate in uni- 
ſon with them. 


SCOTT, 
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cor r, JOHN, a member of 
AJ the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
- mons, a major in the Eaft-India 
ſervice, and an indefatigable par- 
tizan of Mr. Haſtings. I wiſh not 
to interrupt his inceſſant applica- 
tion to the labours of the preſs, 
I would not deprive the news- 
papers of well-turned profitable 
paragraphs, nor the public, of 
fpirited pamphlets ; it is my deſign 
merely to remark, his conſtant and 
elaborate efforts to prove, that the 
late Governor General, is a man 
of ſmall fortune, and that the 
_ coaſts of Malabar and Coroman- 
del have for many years, ceaſed to 
be ſources of Aſiatic wealth. 


„ There is not, ſays the Ma- 


jor, with much . good ſenſe, but 
with evident obliquity of defign, 
4 there is not a more miſtaken 


* idea, than that which has been 
« fo induſtriouſly circulated and 


t believed, that enormous fortunes 
« are rapidly and eaſily made, by 


4 the Company's ſervants in Ben- 


gal. I have in my hand, an 
6 accurate and authentic liſt of 
« five hundred and eight perſons 
« on the civil eſtabliſhment, who 
* have been appointed in the laſt 
« twenty-two years; of theſe, one 
„ hundred and fifty are gone to a 
„land, from which they never 
t can return; thirty-ſeven are at 
<« this time in their native coun- 
„ try, in general with moderate 
% fortunes; and of the three hun- 
s dredandtwenty-one now (1784) 
4% in Eengal, the chances are againft 
% the. majority of them returning 
„ to England, with more than a 
„ competency. e | 
„Of the military gentlemen, 

& who have acquired immenſe 


« wealth, the number is inconſi- 
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ſatisfactorily prove, 


JOHN. 


„ derable. "Twelve hundred offi- 

« cers have been appointed in 
„ Bengal, during the period above 
„ mentioned, but I am convinced 
«© that not more than fifty of thoſe 
„ have returned with a comforta- 
e ble ſubfiſtence. For myſelf, I 
6 truſt that ſeven thouſand pounds, 
% will not be conſidered as a very 
« unreaſonable reward, for ſixteen 
&« of the beſt years of my life, 
devoted to the ſervice and cli- 
mate of Afia; I know only of 
& five, who have brought home 
„ more than twenty thouſand 
„ pounds; many have arrived in 
„England with leſs fortunes than 
* mine; but too many worth 

individuals, diſabled by wound 

„ and ill health, are receiving a 
bare ſubfiſtence from Lord 
& Clive's military fund.” 

The innocence of Mr. Haſtings, 
as a public man, it would be nei- 
ther decent or fafe to impeach, 
till his conduct has been decided 
on by the Houſe of Peers; but 
the mediocrity of his finances, 
which, notwithſtanding the inſi- 
Mous manceuvres of his agent, is 
after all, the great point he ſo 
elaborately attempts to eſtabliſh, 
for good and ſubſtantial reaſons I 


firmly, I vehemently deny. 


- I acknowledge, I readily ack- 
nowledge, the civil and military 
talents of the Governor-General, 


his ſtrong and various claims on 


the Company for meritorious ſer- 
vice, and his ſplendid patronage 
of arts and learning ; but were it 
permitted in certain caſes, (which 
I thank God it is not) to put 
interrogatories in Lord Mansfield's 
favourite way, and take depoſi- 
tions on oath; I could clearly and 
from official 
documents, 
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documents, oral evidence, and con- 
fidential correſpondence, that Mr. 
Haſtings, before he ſet foot on the 
ſhip, which conveyed him to Eu- 
rope, was poſſeſſed by himſelf, or 
in the name of others, of money 
and effects, amounting to more 


than three hundred and eighty-ſe- 


ven thouſand pounds. 

After Major Scott's repeated 
avowal of his ſacred regard to 
truth, it would be unfair to doubt 
his aſſertions, reſpecting his own 
pecuniary acquirements in India; 
for the honour of a ſoldier is 
delicate, and like the reputation of 


the dictator's wife, ſhould be as 


untainted by imputed, as it is free 


from real guilt: but if the ſtate- 


ment he gives of his own finances, 


is correct, I venture to pronounce 
him a very improvident man; 
with only ſuch a fortune as he 


names, his mode of life, his ſeat 
in parliament, and other habits, 
which, for fear of producing a 
bluſh on his diffident cheek, I ſhall 
not mention, ſurely prove him 
inconſiderate, raſh, and imprudent. 
With his gentlemen on the Civil, 
and even ſome on the Military 
Eſtabliſhments of India, who he 
ſays have returned (heaven reward 
their diſintereſted views) with what 
he calls moderate, or inconſidera- 
ble fortunes, it has at times been 
my happineſs, or my misfortune to 
form an acquaintance. They have 
for the moſt part been ſocial and 
| hoſpitable, eager rather than ready 
to obſerve and keep up the inter- 
courſe and civilities of modern 


life. But J have too often felt my 


wealthy neighbours break in an 
the comforts of my paternal ſpot : 
the luxuries, and ſometimes the 

neceſlary articles of my frugal ta- 


ble have been monopolized, or 


raiſed to an enormous price, my 


ſlumbers have been interrupted by 
midnight Bacchanals: an adjoining 
vale watered by a ſedgy ſtream, 
and bordered on one ſide by a wild 
copſe, the favourite ſnot of my 
early life, for exerciſe and contem- 
plation, have been cleared, grub- 
bed up, diſtorted or improved by 
the tyrannic hand of taſte or affec- 
tation, ſtrengthened by wealth, but 
not always directed by judgment. 
Two neighbouring boroughs, 
which for more than a century had 
ſilently and implicitly obeyed trea- 
ſury mandates, or yielded to the 


natural influence of the principal 


families and property of the coun- 
ty, have been tempted from their 


allegiance, by the profits of a con- 


teſted election, which circulating 
and diffuſing the gold of my Aſia- 
tic friends, has ſplit them into 
contending, parties, while political 
animoſities and mercenary cabal, 
diſtract what was once termed by a 


| 4 poet, the realm of peace. 


ut for the nocturnal aſſiduity of 
a poacher, whom I am compelled 


by my neighbours to encourage, 


I ſhould never taſte a hare or a 
trout. The primitive manners, and 


_exemplary ceconomy of ray folitary 
old domeſtic, are ſcandalized by 
the riotous vices, and laviſh pro- 
fuſion of the liveried menials 


around us; while our ruddy milk 
maids and luſty country girls, are 
ſeduced from freſh air, rude health, 


innocent mirth, and rural tran- 
quility, by valets, grooms, and 
often by their maſters, to the win- 
ter abodes of infamy, ſmoke, fin, 


and ſea coal. 


To conclude, TI cannot but agree 


with the ſubject of this article, om 
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the inconſiſtency and hardſhips of 
the proceedings in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, 7 Mr. Haflings ſhould clear 
himſelf from the charges; the trial 


itſelf will undoubtedly be a heavy 


nar rage though the Major dif- 
ers with me in opinion, on the 
ability of his principal to ſuſtain 
ſuch an expence. 
preſent diſpoſal of human events, 
private inconvenience muſt yield 
to public advantage, T think the 
impeachment of Mr. Haſtings, in- 
dependent of its event, or his con- 
duct, as a tranſaction, highly con- 
ducive to the welfare and good 

overnment of our Aſiatic poſſes- 
8 of late ſo immenſely aug- 
mented by the military exertions 


of Lord Cornwallis, Meſſrs. Aber- 


crombie, Moorhouſe, Meadows, 
particularly Captain Reid, and 
their forces. 

In à country, from which, as it 
has been before obſerved, every 
< man-wiſhes to depart as ſoon as 
< he can with his whole fortune, 
and for which, the moment he 
“ reaches Europe, he is perfectly 
8 indifferent, in a country ſecured 
from the eye of its maſters, by 
« a diſtance of ten thouſand 


„ miles, it was judged neceſſary | 


and expedient, to impreſs the inex- 
orable omnipotence of the Engliſh 
laws, as a leſſon to future Gover- 
nors and Commanders. Its ſalu- 
tary effects, I underſtand have been 


already acknowledged and felt, by 


the concurring teſtimony of natives 
as well as Europeans. 
EDUCER, a ſpirited addreſs to 
AJ a diſappointe one —See Vol. 
I. page 131. 
ETTLEMENTS wink REMO- 
) VALS, unjuſt, cruel, and un- 


But as 'in the. 


the eſtabliſhment of his 
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natural, with regard to poor arti- 
ficers.— See Vol. I. page 127. 
HAK ES PEAR GALLERY, 

HD a ſhort ſtrifture on it; alſo, a 
few obſervations on the * 
of a new edition of Milton.—See 
Boydell, John, in this volume, 
page 24 and 25. ; 

HERIDAN, RIC HARD 
BRIN SI E, a member of 
Peg nog a dramatic writer, an 
acute politician, and a grandſon of 
the friend and intimate companion 
of Swift; a fituation which Dr, 
Sheridan found in every reſpect 
not the moſt deſirable, as the Dean 


appears to have conſidered himſelf 
authorized by genius or predomi- 


nating preſumption, to convert 
many of his reſpectable cotempo- 
raries into butts, for the exertion 
of his talent at ridicule and ſatire, 
not ſanctioned in every inſtance 
by the awards of juſtice and of 
truth. 

A freſh teſtimony of the deſects | 
of this work, in taſte and judg- 
ment, will probably ariſe againſt 
me, when I profeſs that the School 
for Scandal, for original invention, 
uſeful application to the purpoſes 
of lite, and interefting combination 
of incident, is not in my opinion, 


that production, for which Mr. 


Sheridan will be moſt indebted for 
ſthu- 


mous fame. The. plot evidently, 


and as J underſtand from the au- 


thor's confeſſion, avowedly bor- 
rowed from his mother's once fa- 
vourite novel, Sydney Biddulph ; 
the feutiinents, and the leading 
plan, profeſſedly Henry Fielding's, 


while Charles and Joſeph Surface, 


are in reality, the Tom Jones and 


Blifil of our great noveliſt, with a 
ſplendid 
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ſplendid varniſh of modern man- 
ners and faſhionable refinement, 
diffuſed over the ſcenes. With 
theſe drawbacks on the ſcore of 
originality, and other drawbacks, 
which I may hereafter remark, 
who can, or who wiſhes to deny, 
that Mr. Sheridan's comedy, com- 
pared to the productions of his 
cotemporaries, is a mountain of 
Golconda diamonds to a mole-hill 
of Briſtol fone. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all its merits of neat di- 
alogue, lively repartee, and hu- 
morous ſally, J had rather be the 
author of the converſation parts, 
but not the dramatic ſatire of the 


critic; which is frequently forced, 


unfounded, and far fetched; I alſo 
prefer his ſpeech, during the im- 
peachment, in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
his monody to the memory of 
Garrick, and his attacks on Mr. 
Pitt, during the progreſs of the 
Tobacco Bil, through the Houſe 
of Commons, which laſt, whether 
conſidered as extempore effuſions, 
or premeditated elaborate ſpeeches, 
pleaſed me at the time, beyond 
any of his other performances, 
by a rare union of wit, argument, 


and ludicrous analogy; I cannot 


but think they afford ſtronger 


marks of original genius, verſa- 


tility of talent, and unbounded 


range of thought, at once brilliant 
and profound. | 

«© Mr. Sheridan,” faid a lady, 
whoſe converſation I had rather 
liſten to, than the beſt play of 
our beſt writer, Mr. Sheridan 
« is a fool if he pays a bill to one 
& of the tradeſmen, who receive 


* his comedy with ſuch thunders 


of applauſe, he ought to tell 
* them, in the words of Charles, 
$- that". for the life of him, he 
# could never make his juſtice 


phers, 
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% keep pace with his generoſity, 
“ and they would have no kind 


of right to complain.” | 


However perſonally ſevere the 
ſarcaſm may appear, the inference 
is well founded and juſt. Our 
author, it muſt be confeſſed, has 
in a maſterly manner, blown up 
and expoſed the covered ways, the 
mines and countermines of hypo- 
criſy, cant, ſelfiſn plauſibility and 
cunning ; but I fear he has put to 
flight, at leaſt out of countenance, 
a due attention 'to the common 
duties of life, decent deportment, 
purity of manners, and regularity 
of conduct; in à word, or rather 
his own words, he has damned 
ſentiment, and . brought into dis- 
credit and fuſpicion, that appear- 
ance of morality and ſeriouſneſs, 
which has been pronounced the 
ſoil for every virtue, and which 
however at times it may have 
ferved to diſguiſe the baſe purpoſes 
of fraud and duplicity, was the 
nurſe of religion, and in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, highly ſerviceable 
to the intereſts and convenience 


of ſociety; dear-bought experience 


having long convinced us, how 
very narrow the deiiles between 
ridiculed rectitude, and flagitious 
conduct. 

Mr. Sheridan, or his comedy, 
has applied to morals, a theory 
which certain viſionary writers, 
who fancied themſelves philoſo- 
have applied to dreſs. 
Can it poſhbly be of any conſe- 
“ quence,” cried theſe ſuperficial 
reaſoners, . ſo aſſiduouſly to cover 
„ the knees and the neck of our 
«© females.” By a peculiar, but 
irreſiſtible logic, the logic of ridi- 
cule and ſhame, which operate, 
when argument is found ineffec- 


tual, our author has prevailed on 


honourable 
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honourable conduct to lower her 
pre-eminent and towering mien, 
to drop or to conceal her creſt and 
ca maintenance; by the ar- 


tillery of ſnrugs and ſmiles, the 


irreſiſtible laugh, and embarraſſing 
perſiflage, he has levelled the ſlight 
Pat uſeful barriers of opinion, 
which defended goodneſs, not only 
from attack, but from the fear and 


| Peril of it; he has, I fear, torn 


down or impaired the thin, the 
bewitching, the ſacred, the deli- 
cate, but in general the effectual 
veil, which ſeparated refined plea- 
ſure from ſenſuality, which while 
it helped to protect our beſt and 


deareſt joys from unhallowed 


hands, by the magic aids of crea- 


tive imagination, gave a thouſand 
little indeſcribable charms, to the 


circumſtances of love, friendſhip, 

ambition, pleaſure, and intellec- 

tual toil. . | 
A man formed on the plan of 


Charles Surface, the hero of the 


School for Scandal, would be a 
pleaſant companion at table, a 
generous * hearted dog, that 
character ſo 


in many trying ſituations of life, 
he would be the hero of humaaity, 
a chriſtian in act, if not in faith, 


a demi-god, but his compoſition 
- would be of materials, not calcu- 


lated for forming a uſeful member 
of ſociety, a huſband, a father, or 
a friend. : 

Mahogany, ſattin wood, ebony, 
and a variety of beautiful veneers 
for inlaying, furniſh the cabinets 


and faloons of the curious and 
wealthy, with numerous articles of 


5 ap and ſplendor ; but for the 


daily and more neceſſary purpoſes 


faſcinating to man- 
kind, a friend to moſt perſons, 


and no man's enemy but his own; 
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of building and manufacture, deal, 


oak, aſh and elm, afford coarſer, 
but more ſerviceable materials to 
the workman. 


During the debates on the To- 


bacco Exciſe Act, in which, ſays 


a friend at my elbow, Mr. Pitt 
had the argument, and Sheridan 
the wit on his fide, the following 
notes were taken from the ſpeech 
of the ſubject of this article: | 
„ Borrowing terms from the 


„ ſubject, Mr. Sheridan deſcribed 


“ the progreſs and manufacture 
„ of the Bill in queſtion; the ori- 
& ginal leaf, he obſerved, after a 
* chemical tinge from the crown 
% lawyers, and being duſted and 
5 ſifted at the treaſury, received a 


permit from the Houſe of Com- 


„ mons. But who, Mr. Speaker, 
„ ſhall guard againſt the diſpenſing 
& powers, with which the com- 
“ miſhoners are armed: aſſiſted 


„ by the hint of ſome damn'd 
© good-natured friend, they may 


“ ſay to an unfortunate ſmuggler, 


£ you oppoſed government at the 


„ general election; you are a rank 
blue and buff; you have, long 


carried on a contraband trade, 
and can expect no mercy ; but, 
for the good man behind you, 


] ſee by his orange cape that he 
js an honeſt fellow, he is not 


„ one of the meddling faction, 


„ which on every occaſion is 
% voting-againſt us; his fine ſhall 
certainly be mitigated. Beſides, 
& the commiſhoners in an in- 
& ſtance on record, have obliged 
% parliament to ſanctify error, 
« and legalize falſe teſtimony : 
„ they have determined Clarke's 
“ hydrometer to be the beſt and 
„% only legal ſtandard, notwith- 
6 ſtanding, in a public court of 

5 | juſtice, 


e 
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'& juſtice, on the trial of a man, 
« accuſed of keeping ſpirit above 
% proof, it was determined that 
« this hydrometer was falſe, in- 
„ accurate, and erroneous, by the 


t“ united atteſtations of many re- 
t ſpectable officers of the revenue, 
as well as the declaration of 


« Clarke himſelf, the original in- 
« ventor. Is it poſlible, Sir, to 
« provide againſt the capricious- 
„ neſs of an Engliſh climate? the 
„different qualities, ſweatings and 
“ fermentations of an article like 
& tobacco, which on one hogſhead 
„ has been known to gain ten 
“ pounds in weight, and on ano- 
4 ther to loſe forty, though landed 
together from the ſame ſhip, 
and kept in the ſame warehouſe ? 
& can you controul fermentation 
« by act of parliament? will the 
44 5 fibmit to the ſtatute- 
„ book? if however, means can 

* be invented to obviate theſe ob- 
& jections, your exciſemen muſt 
„ be ſent forth with thermometers 

« inſtead of ink bottles hanging 
« at their button-holes : permits 
«© muſt be iſſued for damps and 
& fogs; we muſt take ſecurity of 
« Chriſtmas for froſt, and make 
« Auyuſt give a bond for fair 
6« 'wentner.” -. 

Complaints of the flow rewards 
of eminent endowment, have been 
frequent, long, and pathetic ;; 
reams of paper have been moiſt- 
ened by the wailings of neglected 
literary abilities :—inſtead of ar- 
gument or reply, I ſhall produce, 
and exult, while I produce the 
member for Stafford, who, after 
ſurmounting the obſtacles of un- 
pleaſing form, narrow fortune, 
peculiar paternal ſituation, mini- 
ſterial frowns, and an unpopular, 
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but I truſt and believe, a miſtaken 


opinion of his principles, has at- 
tained a pre- eminence, which en- 


ables him to meet on even ground, 


the proud poſſeſſors of hereditary 
honour and wealth; while, to 
crown his triumphs, ſoothe his 
forrows, gild the . and ſhare 
the ſun-ſhine of life, heaven bles- 
ſed his love with one, who united 


harmony with ſentiment, and ſoft- 


neſs with good ſenſe, Wit, worth 
and beauty, ſhall long lament the 
early death of this amiable woman, 


to whom Mr. Sheridan did not 


know how much he was indebted, 
till deprived of her intereſting | 
fociety. Without this friend, com- 

panion, counſellor and guide, I 
am perſuaded, he never would have 
overtaken or retained the favourite 
objects of his purſuits, in literature, 
connection, and ambition. The 
following lines were once juſtly 


applied to Mrs. Sheridan's influ- 


ence on her huſband: - 
Hope breath'd forth theſe fas- 

Cinating ſounds, 

Friendſhip and honor ſoon ſhiall 
heal his wounds; 

The voice of nuptial love re- 

forms his plan, 

And moderation forms the fu- 

ture man. 

During the unfortunate diffe- 
rence in opinion between the ſub- 
ject of this article, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke on the French Re- 
volution, one of thoſe induſtribus 
knights of the quill, who are ſo 
ready on every occaſion, to aſſiſt 
the paper manufactory, ſeized the 
opportunity of circulating an opi- 
nion, which probably exiſted and 
originated only in his own brain, 
that overtures were made to Mr. 
Sheridan, for joining the miniſte- 

. rial 


; 

i 
g 
id 
* 

, 
| 


rial ſquadron. ' The writer, a 


rhymer, if not a poet, ſuggelts, 


that the honourable gentleman felt 


ſtrong sTRUGGLEs between his in- 
tereſt and his duty, a circumſtance 
I confefs not improbable, if, as he 
ſuppoſes, the prime miniſter ad- 


dlreſſed him in the following words: 
At other times and places have 


e fat, 

4 In verbal ſtorm to guide the 

long debate; | 

gut now I truſt” thoſe hateful 

deeds are o'er, 

„ And we ſhall meet as deadly 

_ foes no more: 

© Whate'er you wiſh, you hope 

for, Sir, or want, 

„ Speak but the word, and 

we'll profuſely grant; 

16 7 — my weak ſide, this one 

requeſt fulfil, 

„ Save my finance, and poor 
Tobacco Bill. 


= Whether in Eaſtern climes 
peer made in favour of Mr. Fox's 


Bill, for aſcertaining the e 


the golden ſpoil, 
„ Or Ireland's . ſhall re- 
ward your toll, 


Whether a peer like Auckland 


vou wou'd be, 

« And live at home __ an 
embaſly ; 

« Or, if my brother's place 

7 ou'd rather have, 

„His Arong pretenſions he ſhall 
quickly wave. 

„No more miſled by Portland 

and by Fox, 


1 Shalt thou be coop'd in an 


impeachment box, 
« But bleſs'd with levee nods 
and royal ſmiles, 
„ Penſions and finecures await 
—&c.“ 


Aſter being aſſailed by the tile | 


of Ws who is frightened 
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out of the room by the und of 
Lord Rawdon's voice, and by Jack 
Robinſon, Lord Camden attempts 
to perſuade, on which occaſion 
the poet breaks out in the follow- 
ing apoſtrophe. 
Is this the hero of 51 coun- 
try's cauſe, 
Who once oppos'd a rupture | 
of her laws, 
& Alas how chang'd, by age 
and party guiſe, 
& To vote with Pitt, and coun- 
tenance exciſe. | 
„The country maid with beau- 
ties form'd for joy, 
Thus long reſiſts the tempting 
rake'ꝰs decoy; 
& At laſt undone, deſerted, and 
diſtreſt, | 
«© She condeſcends for ſhillings 
tobe Dielt.” - -: | 
The writer, on this occaſion; 
ſeems to have forgotten the noble, 
the glorious ſtand, this venerable 


of a jur. 
The laſt” attack ads on the 


political integrity of Mr. Sheridan, 


is by one, not unuſed to ſuch 
atempts, in which, to do him jus- 
tice, he has been generally nl 
ſingularly ſucceſsful. 
„At laſt from Scotland eroke 
Dundas arrives, 
“ From canvaſling for votes, 
| among their wives. 
„„ Nine jealous huſbands, who 
with fury burn, 
& Had ſworn like Abelard he 
ſhou'd return; 3 . 
Their ſavage purpoſe fill'd 
him with affright, | 
In poſt-horſe haſte he left 


them in the night: 5 
6c Though | 
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„ Though vers'd in arts, with 
him ſo much in vogue, 5 
% To firſt abuſe, and then to 


ſereen a rogue, 
& He fault'ring fwoke; when 


Sheridan yrs. 


— 


% And was himſelf a hoſt among 


his foes: 


HONG n, genius beam- 


from his eyes, | 
Thus to the courtly phalanx 
* replies: | 
If from my country's cauſe 1 
| „ eu d * Sn we 
d ſe] 
| feſt m re bY 
de TE 1 
and fair fame, 
4 Enroll'd- with yours, I could 
diſgrace my name, 
J treas ry favors many years 
had known, 


to friendſhip, honour, 


« Had bow'd at levees and ap- 


oach'd the throne, 
ad join'd in many a dark 
* deep deſign, 


10 The preſs to — 4 and to un- 1 


dermine, 


«,*Gainſt France and liberty 


had rear'd-my voice, 


« And your exciſe had been ed | 


_ fav'rite choice, 
40 I then had fat, nor made yon 
Premier fret, 


„Nor prov'd he paid, by run-- 


ning more in debt. 
« But can I liſten to your 
tamp'ring wiles, 


* Approv d by "Norfolk, bleſt 


with Portland's ſmiles ; 


While Bedford deigns my : 


conduct to approve, 
* And Devon ſteady in his 
country's love; 
« Whilſt good Fitzwilliam acta 
"the ae .. e | 


NEE 
) 


1% 

« Poſſeſſing Rockinghan' uns" 
ſullied r. | 

And ſtill to blaſt each mean 
unmanly view, 


Burke to the cauſe of e 


is true; 


„With Le zeal his ardent | 


boſom 


* — — and gels grace | . 


his brows: 

„What tho' in warm debate, a 
diff rence ſlight g- 

* Shed oer your hopes a mo- 
mentary light: „ 

0 Periſh thoſe hopes! ye Pen- 
fion'd ſlaves attend, | 

The man ſo much your dread 
is ſtill my friend dg | 

« His honeſt heart deſpeaks a 1 
noble mind, 

„From int' reſt free, by no baſe 


views confin'd, 


%% As when for gold or gems 


the miners toil, 
„ Beneath the furface of Poto- 4 
n foil, f 
«© When from collifag ſparksof 
fire expand, 
They oven rich ore, and pre- 


cious ſtones at hand. 


„ Whilſt Fox and Conway help 


our great deſign, 


&« What can ſeduce with men 


like you to join, 


4 Preſumptive ignorance your 


urpoſe mars, 
« Trick firſt began and ſtill ſup- 
aL s your farce. ... 
hilſt as my friends, I have 

a ſplendid hoſt, 

«© Ot arts, of arms, of ſciences 
the boaſt, __ 

J am content to meet. your 
ſteady hate. 

4e The frowns of fortune, and 
the ſtorms of fate, _ 


Nor 
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Pour ghitring ſtore, 
6% A flow'ry lawn to batten on a 
moor.” 5 0 
Without examining into the au- 
thenticity of his facts, for what do 
poets deal in but fiction, our wri- 
ter was evidently miſtaken in fore- 
telling that the blind fury of Mr. 
Burke would be pacified; for his 
peace, notwithſtanding his inde- 
corous mention of the regal mala- 
dy, his peace is made at St. James's, 
and this hurler of monarchs from 
their thrones, after abandoning the 
principles, ſecedes from the ſociety 
of the Whigs. 5 
his article, already extended to 
an undue length, cannot conclude 
better than with the following ſtan- 
zas of Mr. Sheridan, extracted 
from verſes addreſſed to his wife in 
_ conſequence of a trifling difference 
in opinion between them before 
marriage; they are beautifully pa- 
thetic, tender, - ſentimental and 
pictureſque. 
fell me thou grotto of 
moſs-cover'd ſtone, 
4 And tell me thou willow 
with leaves dripping dew, 
“Did Delia ſeem vexd when 
Horatio was gone, 
And did ſhe confeſs her re- 
ſentment to you.” _ 
„ 
| | LS RS a 
| 6 Did ſhe frown when [I 
daar'd to adviſe, | | 
: | „And ſigh when ſhe faw that 
E | | I did it, with zeal. 


| L | 8. hey ue, true, filly leaves 
4 PPP 
HE . _* She frown'd but no rage in 
ber looks cou'd Lee; 
She frown'd but reflection had 
clouded her brow, 


ſo ſhe - 


MANWARING. 
* She figh'd, but perhaps 


'twas in pity to me. | 
Then wave thy leaves briſker, 
thou willow of woe: 
| & I tell thee no rage in her 
looks cou'd J fee, 
& I cannot, I will not believe it 
was ſo, 
« She was not, ſhe cou'd not 
. be angry with me.” | 
HIPWRECKS, ſhort hints for 
IF deviſing means of eſcape in 
ſuch ſituations.—See Voltemad, in 
this volume. | 
S898 AND MAN- 
WARING, two preachers in 
favour of prerogative, in the early 
part of the reign of king Charles 


1. who rewarded them both with 


ample preferment, advanced Man- 
waring to a biſhopric, and ſus- 
pended archbiſhop Abbot from his 
epiſcopal functions, for refuſing 


his licence-to publications which 


he conſidered as oppoſite to every 


principle of liberty and reaſon. 


The views of theſe abject tools, 
and of their patron, are clearly 
demonſtrated by the following pas- 
ſages from their works: The 
„ prince doth whatſoever pleaſeth 
« him, wherever the word of a 
6 king is, there is power, and who 
% may ſay unto him, what doeſt 
& thou ? If princes command any 

thing, which ſubjects. may not 
periorm, becauſe it is againſt the 
laws of God or of nature, yet 
ſubjects are bound to undergo 

the puniſhment, without reſiſt- 
ance, railing or reviling. 

“ The king is not bound to ob- 
. ſerve. the laws of the realm, con- 

cerning the ſubjects' rights and 
lüberties, but his royal will and 

command without conſent of 
« Parliament, doth oblige the con- 
1 9 ö 
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% 
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& ſciences of his ſubjects on pain 
„ of eternal damnation : the flow 
« proceedings of popular aſſem- 
„ blies, are not calculated for the 
« ſupply of ſtate neceſſity, but are 


“ productive of ſundry impedi- 


«© ments to the 
66 princes.” 

A view of theſe early propen- 
fities of Charles, at leaſt of thoſe 
he patronized, long before politi- 


defigns of 


cal and religious zeal had been ex- 


aſperated by mutual injury and re- 
ſiſtance, would ſave the trouble of 
long and elaborate arguments, on 
the juſtice of putting him to death. 
It was undoubtedly a ſubject which 
claimed due deliberation ; but 
twenty years before he afcended 


the ſcaffold, had T been his ſubject, 


and a witneſs of the favor and re- 
wards he beſtowed on the broach- 


ers of the unhallowed, the damn- 


able doctrines I have quoted, I 
fhould inſtantly and eagerly have 
pronounced him 'unfit to . reign. 
Diſmiſſion, with a moderate pen- 
ſion, might have prevented the 
ſhedding torrents of Engliſh blood, 
and have ſaved the unhappy king 
from temporal and eternal miſery. 
IMOLLET, attacks Akenſide 

in his feaſt after the manner of 
the antients.—Sce Vol. I. page 
138 
SOMERSET, JAMES, a na- 


tive of Africa, a negro, and 


a ſlave, By an intercourſe which 
ſome call rapine, and others a juſ- 
tifiable trade, he had been convey- 


ed from his native country to Ja- 


maica, where he was purchaſed by 
a Mr. Stewart, whom he attended 
ſome years after in a voyage to 
England; but on that gentleman's 
return, refuſing to accompany him 
to the Weſt Indies, he was ſeized, 


conveyed on board an outward- 
bound ſhip in the River Thames, 
and confined in irons. 

His ſituation ſtimulated certain 
humane individuals to interpoſe in 
his behalf, application ſupported 
by affidavits, was made to the 
court of King's Bench, and by 
writ of habeas corpus, Somerſet 
was brought before the judges; the” 
iegality of ſlavery in England was 


ſolemnly argued, it was at laſt de- 
termined, that domeſtic vaſſalage 


cannot exiſt in this our free coun- 
try, and the happy priſoner was ſet 
at liberty. 8 

On this occaſion, much praiſe 
was due to the well applied learn- 
ing, and legal acuteneſs of Mr. 
Hargrave, who aptly quoted the 
collections of Ruſhworth, where 


he ſays, that in the eleventh year 


of queen Elizabeth, it was deter- 
mined, on an appeal brought by a 
Ruftian ſlave againſt his maſter, 


„ who would ſcourge him, that 


„ England was too pure an air for 
6a ſlave tobreathe in. The ſtrong 
expreſſions of Lord Chief Juſtice 
Holt, and of Lord Northington, 
were alſo mentioned, that as ſoon 
„ as a negro ſets his foot in Eng- 
„ land he is free, that he may 
„maintain an action againft his 
% maſter for ill uſage, and de- 
„ mand an habeas corpus.“ The 
ſingular caſe of Sir Thomas Gran- 
tham was related, who in the reign. 
of James II. purchaſed a negro in 
the Weſt Indies, with a large ex- 
creſcence in the ſhape of a child 
growing on his breaſt ; Sir Thomas 
brought the monſter to England 


with a deſign of publicly exhibit- 


ing the curioſity for profit. But 


the cunning flave, from intereſt or 


conviction, embraced Chriſtianity 


S 2 and 
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and 


— 


ſeſſion of his 
Common Pleas admitted to bail, 
this extraordinary production of 
nature, 

Slavery, ſays. Mr. Hargrave, 
'corrupts the morals of the maſter, 
by ireeing him from thoſe res- 


traints, ſo neceſſary for controul- 


ing human paſſions, it is danger- 
ous to him from the reſentment 


8 


and hatred, which the injuſtice and 


oppreſſion of his ſtate, naturally ex- 
cite in the ſlave, and which his 


ſituation daily affords him an op- 


portunity of revenging. _ 
communicates to the unhappy ſut- 
ferer the aftiitions, without the 
pleaſures of life, it depreſſes the 
energies of nature, and is danger- 
ous to a community, by admitting 
within it a number of unhapp 
dividuals, who excluded from the 
benefits of its conſtitution, are in- 
tereſted only in promoting its de- 
ſtruction. „„ 
QCTAIR, Loxp, a ſingular ad- 
venture which occurred to 
him after the battle of Dettingen, 
related on the faith of a French 
writer - See execution of king 
Charles the Firſt, in this volume. 
TATIONERS' COMPANY 
AJ of London, introduced in this 
place for the purpoſe of recording 


the culpable and indecent neglect 


of a printer they employed in the 
reign of James the Firſt, who pu- 
niſhed them by a fine of a thou. 
ſand pounds, for omitting in an edi- 
tion of the Bible, the important 
monoſyllable, 0, in that portion 

of the decalogue which forbids a- 
dultery. An error of a like kind, 
but not an involuntary error, has 


been laid to the charge of Porpora, 


perſon, the court of 


© ORE 


rather to inſult his vanquiſhed” ri- 


STATIONERS' COMPANY. 


| itted his keeper, who by 
bbs Toon! proceſs recovering poſ- 


a celebrated Italian compoſer, who 
being employed to ſet a portion of 
the ſervice of the church of Rome, 
to muſic, on a particular occaſion, 
found himſelf at a loſs in the be- 
ginning of one of the creeds for a 
monoſyllable, to give power to the 
fortè part of his piece, and 
in the abſorbing raptures of his 
compoſition, thoughtleſsly intro. 
duced the very word, for the omiſ- 
ſion of which, the ſtationers' com- 
pany had been puniſhed ; ſo that in 
the muſic ſcore, the words actuall 
ran © ] believe t in God.” This 
error, not remarked *till after the 
celebration of the ſervice, - was 
productive of future cenſure and 
confuſion to the compoſer, who was 
ſeverely reprimanded by the inqui- 
fition, ſeldom content with re- 
proof, without puniſhment. 

The ſtationers' company had long 
enjoyed the excluſive privilege of 
printing and vending -. almanacks, 
grounded on a grant of James the 
Firſt or Second, which his ma- 
jeſty had no right to make: and a 
monopoly ſo contrary to law and 
equity, was attacked by Carnan 
a private individual of ſtrong ſenſe, 


but unaccommodating manners, 


This bookſeller, after a long and 
expenſive ſuit, againſt the united 
power, influence, and money, of 
a wealthy fraternity, and a learned 
univerſity, gained the cauſe, and 
celebrated his victory with an in- 
temperate exultation, calculated 


vals, than exalt himſelf in the opi- 
nion of moderate men. After driv- 
ing his antagoniſts from the field, 
he reaped himſelf but little benefit 
from this triumph, owing to the 
ungenerous eagerneſs of the reſt of 
the trade who ſeized inſtantly thoſe 
e ga24auvantages 


\ 
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advantages he had laid open. Car- 
nan was a ſtriking and impreſſive 
proof, that good Hats and active 

wers cannot always inſure a ſuc- 
ceſsful or a pleaſant paſſage through 
life : he was preyed on by chagrin 
or inſulted by unforgiving compe- 
titors, while many a dull fellow in 
the neighbouring row, one half of 
his time afleep, and the other 
ſcarcely awake, was ſlumbering in- 
to independance, eaſe, and city 
honours. As a proof of his impo- 
litic obſtinacy, he is ſaid to have 
expended a thouſand pounds in a 


lawſuit concerning a horſe, rather 


than retract an opinion: in another 
inſtance, he ſunk a conſiderable 
ſum in building a houſe on an exe- 
crable ſpot, without a proſpect or 
a probability of a tenant, or its 
turning to any advantage or ac- 
count, and contrary to the perſua- 
ſions of all his friends; the only 

reaſon that could be gueſſed for 
his pertinacious adherence to this 
unprofitable folly, was, that in a 
9 he had aſſerted, that the 
ſituation was a deſirable one, and 
a tenant at a high rent abſolutely 
certain; the event proved his mis- 
take. The writer of this article 
was once witneſs to a tranſaction 
between Goldſmith and Carnan, 
which did credit to the ſpirit, feel- 
ings and generoſity of the bookſel- 


ler, but the author, in his uſual 


ſtrange way, treated his benefactor 
with ſupercilious abruptneſs, and ill 
manners; had a third perſon been 


introduced, unacquainted with the 


receding tranſaction, he would 
2 immediately concluded, that 
Carnan had received, and Gold- 
ſmith conferred a favour. I have 
not been able to aſcertain, if the 
defalcat ons from their income by 


almanac ks, has made any inroads on 
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the monthly luxuries, or the laud- 

able charities of this reſpectable ſo- 

ciety. 

85 EWART, JOHN, EARL of 
BUTE, a peer of North Bri- 


tain, director of the education of 


George the Third, and afterwards 
his prime miniſter, during a pe- 
riod ſcarcely to be equalled in 
Engliſh hiſtory for party violence, 
and civil diſcord, which diffuſed 2 
dark cloud of implied ſuſpicion, 
or open averſion, over the riſing 
glories of a young and amiable 
prince, who had ſo lately aſcended 
the throne of his- anceſtors, with 


the moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment of 


his ſubjects. Theſe circumſtances 
have been attributed by ſome to 
weakneſs, by others to ill-deſign in 


the adminiſtration of the day, and 


by many, to the ſuperior {kill and 
verſatility of their opponents, in 
forming parliamentary cabal, and 


fomenting popular diſcontent. 


Tais nobleman, happy in the 
ſmiles of his ſovereign, but never 
poſſeſſing the confidence of the peo- 
ple, married the wealthy heireſs of 
Wortley Montague, and after re- 


tiring from a miniſtry, which the 


frong arm of military interpoſition 
was ſcarcely able to protect, pas- 
ſed his remaining days in the lap 
of ſcience and tranquility, expend- 
ing, or rather ſinking more than 
eighty thouſand pounds in a ſuperb 
edifice on High Cliff, a barren. 
promontory on the ſea coaſt of 
Hampſhire, oppoſite the iſle of 
Wight; not intimidated by the as- 
ſurances of his architect and for - 
veyor, who aſſerted that from the 
daily and rapid inroads of the tide, 
in leſs than fifty years, the whole 
building, as well as the ſurround- 
ing gardens and pleaſure-grounds, 
muſt be waſhed into the ſea; a pre- 

1 diction, 


734 b 
dition, the fulfilling of which, I 


underſtand, the raging elements 


have already ruinouſly and rapidly 
commenced ; not without perſonal 
injury to the proprietor, a ſhort 

time before his death. : 
Aſter ſeceding from the oſtenſi- 


ble fituation of a miniſter, Lord 


Buteꝰs favourite purſuit was botany, 
in which his reſearches are ſaid to 
have been ſucceſsful, his work on 
this ſubje& with plates, of which 
I believe only a dozen were printed, 
is an elegant and ſplendi 
"that when levees and drawing rooms 
Joſe their charm, methods of pas- 
fing through life may ſtill be ſtruck 
out, without ſacrificing health, 
fame and fortune, to the injurious 
vices, the deſpicable arts, or the 


trifling follies. of Newmarket, the 


brothel, or the chace. For the 
ſhades of retirement, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole is ſaid to have neg- 
lected, or forgotten to qualifh 


himſelf, an evil not eafily reme- 
died, and productive in many in- 


ſtances of ſerious perplexity, which 
that miniſter after having been 


hunted down, by the furious, but 


- mercenary blood-hounds of Pulte- 


ney, (that ſordid and ſelfiſh parti- 


zan,) pathetically lamented with 
tears. | | 
I cannot but think that the ſub- 
ject of this article, would have de- 
ſerved much better of ſcience and 


of mankind, and would have been 
more juſtly entitled to the praiſe of 


a benevolent friend of the arts, had 
he permitted the impreſſions of his 


botanic work to have been more 


numerous, and given to the pub- 
lic at a moderate price, or a copy 
to have been diſtributed gratis to 
every univerſity, and public library 
in Europe; the partial and reſerved 


manner in which it was printed 


proof, 
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and conferred, ſavoured ſtron ly of 
a haughty ariſtocratic ſpirit, illibe- 


ral and unworthy an amateur and 
a a gentleman. 38 


Buy a ſpecies of internal, or ra- 
ther collateral evidence, this cir- 
cumſtance, ſerves to corroborate 4 
report which J formerly heard, but 
did not credit, from a relation of 
the Thane's, who had no tempta- 
tion, and was of a profeſſion that 
generally inſpires a juſt hatred fot 
lying. In the domeſtic manage- 
ment and education of his children, 
he deſcribed the paternal deport- 
ment of Lord Bute, as ſingular and 
auſtere : from childhood to man- 


hood, they enjoyed a very minute 


portion of the time and attention of 
their father, who abforbed in po- 
litical reveries, deep ſtudy, or ſelf- 
contemplation, directed, that at a 
fixed and regular hour, they ſhould 
once, and only once a day be in- 
troduced to him, and make their 
obedience. After the cool com- 
mon- place queſtions and anſwers 


mutually given and received, they 


retired: this anecdote, if true, in- 
ſtead of the ſoft endearing inter- 
courſe of a parent, might be rather 
termed a dramatic repreſentation of 
domeſtic decorum perfectly con- 


ſiſtent with the E. Is geſture and 


manner of fpeaking, which thoſe 
who remember it, may recollect 
were theatric ; it was rather the for- 
mal | condeſcention of an oriental 
deſpbt, a father without affection, 
than the fond meeting, and be- 


witching dalliance of a parent with _ 


his offspring, liſtening to their prat- 
tle, or viewing with delight the 
opening buds of menta! and corpo-. 
ral improvement. 

“Can you vouch for the au- 
6 thenticity of certain accuſations, 
you have produced againſt the 

„favourite 


a 
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« favourite, and the mother of a 
c great perſonage,” ſaid a barriſter 
6 has the reputation of hitting 


off ſatirical ſketches impromptu) to 
the famous, or the infamous au- 


thor of certain violent periodic po- 
ular invectives; © nothing like 
© it,” replied the honourable gen- 
tleman with a ghaſtly grin, which 
added new horrors to the native 
deformity of his countenance, no- 
<« thing like it; I was totally igno- 
« rant of the buſineſs, but the hint 
« 2 firſt ſuggeſted by ſome 
„ hungry paragraph-monger, or 
„ induſtrious pamphleteer, at- 
&-forded ſo fair an opportunity for 
„ raiſing public clamour, and fan- 
* ingthe embers of diſcontent, that I 
& could not ſuffer it to eſcape me.” 
The indignant lawyer, inſtantly and 
ſignificantly turned his back on the 
propagator of falſehood during 
the remainder of the evening 
obſerving towards him a con- 
temptuous and expreſſive filence. 
„A private country gentleman, 
« and a colonel] of a regiment of 
& militia,” (obſerved the bar- 
riſter to the writer of this arti- 
cle, and a few others who ſat 
near him on the occaſion, which 
was a public dinner) “ the raſcal 
e behind me, might have lived un- 
noticed, and have died without 
„ remembrance, had he not at an 
“early period of life, given noto- 


&« rious and flagrant proofs of an 


utter contempt for religion, and 
« the moral duties. With a ſuit- 
& able circle of companions, he in- 


ee ſtituted a ſociety, whoſe exiſtence 


& was a ſatyr on mankind, and 
£ whoſe impunity was a libel on 
& their country, they choſe Satan 
% for their divinity, and profaned 
by mock rites, and obſcene prac- 
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e tices, the Liturgy and ceremo- 
6 nies of the Church of England, 
* by addreſſing them to the mo- 
5 8 of hell. q 8 855 
« After exhauſting every re- 
t ſource of a „ fancy, and 
% an impure imagination, he 
e turned his mind, from blaſphe- 
© my unenlivened by wit, from ſen- 
& ſuality without refinement, from 
& love without delicacy, to political 
% adventure, and in a conference 
with the miniſter of the day on 
“ the price of his proſtituted ta- 
& lents, his demands were conſi- 
„ dered as ſo arbitrary, exorbi- 
e tant, and unreaſonable, that the 
premier rejected them in a pe- 
© remptory and ſpirited manner, 
% and was told by this political re- 
„ negado, that in a few months, 
% he would write him down. Dis- 
« appointed in his proſpects at. 
“ court, he drew his venal pen, 
„ and became a virulent libeller 


of king, church, and ſtate, till. 


„by the unwarrantable raſhneſs of 
« a miniſter, who violated in his. 
e perſon, the principles of the 
« Engliſh conſtitution, in order 


to revenge the inſults of his. 


“ maſter, whoſe mother had been 


„ groſſly traduced, our hero had 


the verſatility to render the pri- 
vate injuries of an obſcure de- 
& bauchee, the cauſe of the whole 
& kingdom, by which means he 
e ſet the nation in an uproar. 
„Thus an individual of diabo- 
& lical features, blaſted character, 
„ and infamous life, the traducer 
of revealed religion, and ridi- 
„ culer of its myſteries, the de- 
« fender and panegyriſt of fraud, 
& cruelty, and obſceneneſs, the 
& reviler of that ſex, to whom we 
all owe, not only our exiſtence- 
and 


1 


« and nurture, but the moſt deli- 
& cious moments of our life, 
% whoſe hand had been againſt 
% every man, and every man's 
« hand againſt him, became, by 
one of thoſe extraordinary re- 


4 volutions which - govern the 


« world, the moſt favoured and 
% popular man alive, ſecuring 


« adoration, honour; arid emolu- 


« ment, far beyond all that mi- 
« nifterial favour could beſtow. 
« But time and common ſenſe 


« have gradually diffolved the 


« charm, he is rapidly ſinking 
« into his original infigmificance, 
« from a flaming red-hot patriot, 
« to an humble dependent of the 


„ miniſter; keeps aloof on all 


« bold, popular, and deciſive 
« queſtions, exhibits the ſame ter- 


« giverſation in political, as he 


4 formerly evinced in religious 
& principles, and is wholly occu- 


pied by a ſordid paſhon for 


& ſhillings and half-crowns.” 


This rovgh outline, whoſe ſeve- 


rity I cannot but cenſure, and 


_ . whoſe truth, in many inſtances, I 
cannot on any account ſubſcribe 
to, was heard with filent attention, 


o the ſurrounding circle, while 


only notice taken of it, by 


the only perſon who ought to have 
noticed it, and who muſt have 
diſtinctly 


his ſwallowing a half pint bumper 


of Burgundy, probably with a 
view to waſh down the ebullitions 
of anger and chagrin. 


1 . 


Before I conclude, it may pro- 


bably be expected of me to notice, 


the oft repeated, and long conti- 


nued charge of ſecret influence, 
adduced againſt the Earl of Bute 
for many years after he quitted 


the cabinet ; this intercourſe is faid 


heard the whole, was 
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to have been carried on by the 


medium of a fortunate, and in 
many reſpects a meritorious man, 


to whom I ſhould be leſs tardy in 


granting the * PALMA NON SINE | 


PULVERE,” if contrary to his ge- 


neral prudent unaſſuming behavi- 


our, he had not fo oftentatiouſly 
and eagerly protruded it to public 
view, beneath the bulky and enor- 
mous coronet, which occupies or 
obſcures the narrow envious pan- 
nels of his chariot, which groan 
beneath its weight, This accuſa- 
tion, probably firſt originating from 
hatred or from fear, which implies 
from its name as well as nature, 
difficulty of detection, would, with 


others of a ſimilar tendency, have 


long ſince been forgotten, but for 
a myſterious air of privacy, the 
effect of fear or policy, always 


obſerved, in this nobleman's inter- 


views with the king, his ſoreneſs 
and irritation on the ſubject, and 
his earneſtly and induſtriouſly af- 
fecting a marked inattention, a 
ſeemingly important negligence of 
miniſters and court ES. The 
almoſt extinguiſhed ſparks of doubt 
or of ſuſpicion, were alſo ſomewhat 
lighted up a few years ſince, by a 
ridiculous, unauthorized negocia- 
tions, created or imagined in the 
declining dotage, and officious gar- 
rulity of the late Dr. Addington. 

The following character is drawn 
by an inveterate enemy, who en- 
joyed, or pretends to have enjoyed - 
more than common opportunities - 
of minutely inſpecting the life and 
character of Lord Bute. 

„ Falſe without ſyſtem to others 
„ and himſelf; reſerved inward 
& and darkſome, ſequeſtering him- 
6 ſelf in the ſhades of retirement, 
„as a refuge of vanity from con- 

tempt. 


[ , 
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* tempt. Clandeſtine without con- 


* cealment, fad without ſorrow, 


«© domeſtic without familiarity, 
© haughty without elevation, ſtub- 
© born without firmneſs, and am- 


& bitious without ſpirit; a frigid 


„friend, a mean enemy, without 
6 eaſe, manners or dignity. Book- 
„ 11h without learning, a dabbler 
in the fine arts without taſte, 
, diſplaying all the parade of a 
« valt library, yet as unconverſa- 
& ble on literature, as a deaf man 
on muſic, or a blind man on 
5 E A tutor without know- 
5 ledge, a miniſter without ability, 
and a favourite without grati- 
te de., 
SUICIDE alone, no poſitive 
proof of inſanity.—- See Vol. 
I. page 155, 4 
QULLY, Dvxe os, a particular 
requeſt made to him.——See 
Vol. I. page 12g. „ 
URFACE, CHARLES, in the 
School for Scandal, the effects 
of ſuch a character, held up for 
applauſe and admiration, injurious 
to the intereſts of ſociety.— See 
Sheridan, Richard; obſerving, that 
nothing in that article, is meant 
to extend to a defence of the ſen- 
timental hypocriſy of Joſeph. 
WIFT, Du. delineated and 
O laid open filth and naſtineſs, 
for the purpoſe of inculcating 
ſcrupulous cleanlineſs.— See Mon- 
ſey, Dr. in this volume, page 82. 


WIFT Ax D POPE, in ſome. 
reſpects excelled by a cotem- 


rary.—See Vol. I. page 18. 
9 AS TE, the difference of that 
of a Frenchman and an Eng- 
liſhman deſcribed. — See Vol. I. 


e 88. | 
FPREGONWELL, FRAMP- 
> TON, better known to 


ſportſmen, as Father of the Turf: 
—for an account of his ſingular 
cruelty, which is related under his 
portrait, in words of wonder, and 
nearly approaching to approbation, 


ſee Horſe, page 61, in this volume. 


AN ESTE, Mz. a humane 
governor of Coupang, a 
Dutch ſettlement in the Eaſt.—See 
Fletcher Chriſtian,, in this vo- 
lume. i 
IGNOLES, STEPHEN, 
commonly, and in the ſpi- 
rit of the age when he lived, which 
delighted in additional names, 


called Lahire. This valiant and 


high ſpirited aſſociate of the brave 
D'unois, raiſed the ſiege of Mont- 
argis, with a comparatively, ſmall 
number of men, in the fifteenth 
century, when France, ſo often 
doomed to deſpotiſm, or bloodſhed 
and confuſion, was alternately ra- 
vaged and re-conquered, by the 
Engliſh ' invaders, the amorous. 


Charles the Seventh, and the mar- 
tial maid of Orleans. 


A ſhort article is affigned to this 
gay and gallant Frenchman, for 
the purpoſe of noticing a ſingular 
prayer which, on the faith of an 
old, but pleaſant French hiſtorian,. 
he is ſaid to have made uſe of, 
previous to his attacking the Eng- 


| liſh. As Lahire approached the 


enemy, ſeeing accidentally a regi- 
mental chaplain, he demanded of 


him abſolution without delay; You 


« muſt firſt confeſs your fins,” 
ſaid the prieſt ; I cannot ſpare 
time at preſent,” replied the cap- 
tain, “for we are this moment 
«© preparing to attack the beſiegers, 
„ and as to fins, I hope I have 


& not demeaned myſelf worſe than 


% my neighbours.” As ſoon as his 


oy was granted, he drew his 


ſword, 


— — — 
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ford, and raiſing his. eyes to hea- 
ven, exclaimed, ** Deal with me I 
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„ beſeech thee O Lord this day, as 


& would with thee, if I were 


&« God, and thou wert Lahire.”. 


He then rufhed with national impe- 
tuoſity into the thickeſt of the bat- 
tle, and with only fix hundred men, 
ſlaughtered or put to flight many 
thouſand foes, infolent and un- 
guarded, through a fatal ſecurity, 
10 ; a9 ay productive of diſaſter 
and defeat. 5 
Me are not ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the period, to determine of 
the lively, the characteriſtic, but 
irreverend idea of Vignoles was 
preciſely his own, but the thought, 
natural in a man ambitious of 


ſhowing his gaiety and unconcern 
in the hour of danger, cannot be 


comprehended in the ſhort liſt of 
thoſe things, which have been ſaid 


but once; after travelling through 


many a page in the variegated 
forms of eſſay, anecdote, or bon- 
mot, aſcribed to different perſons, 
but its origin acknowledged by 
none; from the induſtrious author 
of the Menagiana, it has been 
| ſeized by ſome Engliſh humouriſt, 
who by way of epigram, has put it 
inthe mouth of Martin Elton Brod 
a Dutchman, yet a wit. 
CYILLACERFE, Mapan, a 
/ French lady of noble family, 
_ dignified character, and unblemyh- 
ed life, whoſe remarkable and tra- 
gic death, was diſtinguiſhed by an 
evenneſs of temper, and greatneſs 
of mind, not uſual in her ſex, and 


equal to the moſt renowned heroes 


of antiquity. The ſhort hiſtory of 


this excellent woman, is, I believe 


generally known, and will proba- 
| bly be recognized by many of my 


readers, but ſhe is ſo ſtriking an 


FE, MADAM. 


example of philoſophic ſuffering, 


chriſtian fortitude, ' generous for- 
bearance, and angelic love, with- 


out the leaſt poſſible alloy, of ſelf- 


iſhneſs or - ſenſuality, that the af- 


fecting circumſtance cannot, in my 


opinion, be dwelt on too long, or 


repeated too often. 8 5 
An early, a mutual affection had 


taken place between this lady and 


Monſieur Feſteau, a ſurgeon of 
eminence in Paris, but from the in- 


ſurmountable obſtacles which in 


thoſe days (A. D. 1700.) ſo ſtrict- 
ly guarded ſuperior rank from in- 
termingling with plebeian blood, 
all further intercourſe was prevent- 
ed, than animated civilities, when 
opportunities offered, and foft but 
ſecret wiſnes. The lover would 
have periſhed rather than by a raft 
proceeding degrade the object of 
his tendereſt affections, in the eyes 
of her family and friends; and his 
miſtreſs, taught by love the omni- 


potent leveller of all diſtinEtions, 
though fhe felt too powerfully the 


merit of her admirer, who in the 
ſcale of unprejudiced reafon, far 


_ outweighed, a thoufand faſhionable 


pretenders, to frivolous accomplifh- 


ment, and ſuperficial attainment ; 


reſolved 13 
To quit the object of no com- 
mon choice, EE. 
In mild ſubmiſſion to ſtern 
duty's voice, 1 


„The much lov'd man with all 


his claims reſign, 
And ſacrifice delight at 
ſhrine.“ . 
After ſome years paſſed in what 
may be called a defeat, rather than 
a ſtruggle of the paſſions, after a 
glorious victory of di 
our, which ſurely affords a durable 
and exalted pleaſure, far * 


duty's 


and hon , 


* 
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gratification of wild wiſhes, - and 
— appetites, Madam Villa- 
cerfe, from an indiſpoſition which 
confined her to a chamber, but not 
to her bed, was by the preſcription 


of her phyſician, ordered to be bled; 


Feſteau, as ſurgeon to the family 
was ſent for, and his countenance as 
he entered the room, ſtrongly ex- 
hibited the ſtate of his mind. After 


gently touching her pulſe, and a few 


common profeſional queſtions in 
a low heſitating voice, he prepared 
for the operation by tucking up 
that 
vered her arm; an intereſting buſi- 
neſs to a man of fine feelings, who 
had' long laboured with the moſt 
ardent attachment to his lovely pa- 
tient, whoſe illneſs diffufed an irre- 
ſiſtible foftneſs over her features, 
and . lighted up the embers of an 
affection ſuppreſſed, but never ex- 
tinguiſhed: on preſſing the vein in 
order to render it more prominent, 
he was obſerved to be ſeized with 
a ſudden tremour, and to change 
his colour; this circumſtance was 
mentioned to the lady, not with- 
out a fear, that it might prevent 
his bleeding her with his uſual dex- 
terity. 0 | 

On her obſerving with a ſmile, 
that ſhe confided entirely in Mon- 
fieur Feſteau, and was ſure he had 


no inclination to do her an injury, 


he appeared to recover himſelf, 
and ſmiling, or forcing a ſmile, 
proceeded to his work, which was 
no ſooner performed, than he cried 
out, I am the moſt unfortunate 


„man alive, I have opened an ar- 


« tery inſtead of a vein.” Tt is 
not eaſy to deſcribe his diſtraction, 
or her compoſure in leſs than three 


days, the ſtate of her arm, in con- 


ſequence of the accident, rendered 


— 


rt of a looſe dreſs which co- 
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amputation neceſſary, when ſo far 
from ufing her unhappy ſurgeon 
with the peeviſh reſentment of a 
baſe and little mind, ſhe tenderly re- 
queſted of him not to be abſent from 
any conſultation, on the treatment 
of her caſe; ordered. her. will to 
be made, and after her arm was ta- 
ken off, ſymptoms appearing which 
convinced Feſteau and his affoci- 
ates, that leſs than four and twenty 
hours would terminate the exiſt- 
ence of one who was an ornament 


to her ſex; the voice, the looks, the 


ſtifled anguiſh of her lover, as well 
as her own feelings, convinced her 
of the approaches of death, an opt- 
nion which her earneſt and ſolemn 
entreaties, entreaties on a death- bed 


not to be diſregarded, obliged her 


friends to confirm. A few hours 
before the awful moment of diſſo- 
lution, that period which neither 
kings, philoſophers, or beggars can 


eſcape, the fear of which bold bad 


men only affect to deſpiſe, ſne ad- 
dreſſed the diſconſolate ſurgeon in 
the following words: | 

Jou give me inexpreſſible con- 
„ cern for the ſorrow in which I 
* ſee you overwhelmed, notwith- 
« ſtanding your kind efforts to con- 
„ ceal it. I am removing—to all 
& intents and purpoſes J am re- 
& moved, from the intereſts of hu- 
man life, it is therefore highly 


« incumbent on me, to begin to 


„think and act like one wholly 


„ unconcernet in it; I feel not the 


„ leaſt reſentment or diſpleaſure 
ce onthe preſent occaſion ; I do not 
e conſider you as one by whoſe er- 
6 ror I have loſt my life, I regard 
% you rather as a benefactor who 
have haſtened my entrance into. 
& a blefied immortality. But the 

& world may look on the accident, 


T 2 | „ which 


8 
& which on your account alone, I 
% can call unfortunate, . and men- 
% tion it to your diſadvantage; 

„I have therefore provided in my 

„will, againſt every thing you 

„ may have to dread, from the ill 

vill, the prejudices, or the ſel- 

„ fiſh miſrepreſentations of man- 
* kind.” --- | q 
This pattern for chriſtians, this 
example for heroes, ſoon after ex- 
Pired : a judicial ſentence devot- 
ing his fortune to confiſcation, and 
his body to exquilite tortures, could 
not have produced keener ſenſa- 

tions of miſery and horror, than 


Feſteau felt during her addreſs, 


which was an emanation of celeſ- 
tial . an anticipating re- 
velation, a divine ray from the ſpi- 


rit of that God, who inſpired and 
loved her, and in whoſe preſence, 
ſhe was ſhortly to triumph and 


adore. | 
But when he-contemplated her 
exalted goodneſs and unparalleled 
magnanimity in ſuffering pain and 
Mortal agonies, 
unhappy man, who of all others 
loved and doated on her moſt, 


when he ſaw her dying look, and 


heard that groan which is repeated 
no more; ſick of the world, diſ- 


pirited with human life and its vain 


purſuits, angry beyond forgiveneſs 
with hicaſel? he ſunk into the ſet- 

tled gloom, and long melancholy 
of deſpair. 5 5 1 
This is one of the many in- 
ſtances, in which, a little fore- 
thought, and a ſmall ſhare of pru- 
dence would have prevented much 


ſerious evil, and irretrievable cala- 


mity : I have ſaid in a former ar- 
ticle, that love though not curable 
py herbs, may be prevented by cau- 


tion, and as it was impoſlible that 


ed all intercourſe 


inflicted by an 


her feelings, 
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Madam Villacerfe's relations could 


be entirely ſtrangers to the partia- 


lity of Monſieur Feſteau, they 

ſhould induſtriouily have prevent- 
between the 
young people. The agitated frame, 
and deranged appearance of her 
lover, obſerved previous to the ca- 
taſtrophe, by a gentleman nearly 
related to the lady, from whom I 
tell the ſtory, pointed him out as 

the moſt improper man alive for 
medical or 5 —.— aſſiſtance, 
which requires coolneſs, dexterity, 


a ſteady hand, and a collected 


mind. In the ſudden and diſas- 
trous actidents to which human 
life is on every fide, and during 
every moment expoſed, it will fre- 
quently be found thay thoſe con- 
nected to us by the Reareſt and 
deareſt ties of blood, friendſhip, or 
affection, are often by thoſe very 
circumſtances diſqualified from af. 
fording us prompt and effectual re- 
lief, or even ſolace and comfort in 
the common circumſtances of life, 
The fond mother, whoſe inſant is 
a conſtant ſource of toil and occu- 
pation, which no one elfe would 
willingly ſubmit to, and delight, 
which all muſt envy, on ſeeing it 


| ſuddenly ſpring from her arms into 
a deep and rapid ſtream, would 


probably ſink to the ground in a 
fainting fit, or an hyſteric convul- 
ſion, and be rendered by the ardour 
of affection, and the violence of 
wholly unable to 
ſnatch her child from death: a by- 


ſtander, perhaps a reprobate and a 


ſcoundrel, uninfluenced by philan- 
thropy, love, or a ſenſe of duty, and 
amply repaid by halfa crown, with 


all his ſenſes about him, would 


directly jump in, and a ſtranger to 


the unmanageable ecſtaſies of a mo- 


ther, 


VOLTEMAD, 


ther, reſtore the darling to her 
arm. mh 


| ILLENA, Manaus of, a Spa 


| niſh grandee, who poſſeſſing 
a conſiderable portion of thelofty ſpi- 
rit of his countrymen, did not forget 
to accompany it, with conſiſtency 


of conduct, a firmneſs of mind, 


and dignity of ſentiment, not al- 
ways found in exalted rank. He 
was a ſubject of the treacherous 
Charles the Fifth, emperor of Ger- 
many, who in his  conteſts- with 
Francis the Firſt, king of France, 
had received conſiderable aiſiſtance 
from Bourbon a gallic rebel, and a 
near relation of the unfortunate 
monarch, who was defeated and 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pa- 
via. 5 q 
In the adverſity of his formida- 
ble rival, a generous mind would 
have mitigated the calamities of 
war, by mildneſs and atfability ; 
but Charles in the rancour of a 
vindictive heart, meanly ſtrove to 
mortify a competitor, whom he 
hated and feared, by ſuſpicion and 
' augmented reſtraint, treating the 


faithleſs Bourbon at the ſame time 


with marked-attention,and the moſt 
ſtudied reſpect. . The Spaniards, 
notwithſtanding the tranſports of 
victory, beheld this inſulting beha- 
viour with. concern and abhor- 
rence. It becomes us,” faid the 
inſidious Charles, to the ſubject of 
this article, at a moment when he 
thought him off his guard, it 
„ ſurely becomes us, to treat the 
„„ jilluſtrious conſtable. of France, 
« from whom we have received 
e great and effectual aid, with all 
„ poſhble honour, and hoſpitality, 
„ it would pleaſe me very much if 
$ he were invited to reſide in the 


4% Villena Palace, during his ſtay 


— 
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in Madrid.“ * Sire,” replied 
the marquis, whoſe juſtifiable 
pride over-powered all dread of 
the ſubtle deſpotiſm of the em- 
peror. I can refuſe nothing 


to my ſovereign, but your ma- 


„jeſty muſt not be ſurprized, if 
immediately on Bourbon's de- 
„ parture, I level my palace to the 
ground; once contaminated with 
the preſence of a traitor, it ne- 


© ver can be a fit habitation for a 


man of principle and honour.” 
/ INER, Ma. an independant 
man, and his ſecret for con- 
tinuing ſo.—See Vol. I. page 
158 + | 
OLTEMAD, CORNELIUS, 
a Dutchman, and an inha- 
bitant of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whoſe intrepid philanthropy im- 
lled him to riſque, and (as it un- 
fortunately proved) to loſe his own 
life in conſequence of heroic ef- 
forts to ſave the lives of others. 
This generous purpoſe, in a great 
degree he effected, in the year 
1773, when a Dutch ſhip was 
driven on ſhore in a ſtorm, near 
Table Bay, not far from the South 
River fort. Returning from a ride, 
the ſtate of the veſſel, and the cries 
of the crew ſtrongly intereſted him 
in their behalf. Though unable to 
ſwim, he provided himſelf with a 
rope, and being mounted on a 
powerful horſe, remarkably muſ- 
cular in its form, plunged with the 
noble animal into the ſea, which 
rolled in waves ſufficiently tremen- 
dous to daunt a man of common 


fortitude, he notwithſtanding firm- 


ly kept his ſeat, and with his ſpi- 


rited horſe approached the ſhip's 
fide, near enough to enable 
the ſailors to lay hold of the 
end of a cord, which he threw 

out 
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out to them; by this method and 


their graſping . the horſes tail, he 


was happy enough, after returning 
ſeveral times, to convey fourteen 
' perſons ſafely on ſhore. . 

But in the warmth of his bene 
volence, he appears not to have 


ſufficiently attended to the prodigi- 
ous and exhauſting efforts of his 
horſe, who in combating with 
the boiſterous billows, .and his. ac- 
cumulated burthens, was almoſt 
ſpent with fatigue and debilitated 


by the quantities of ſea-water which 


in its preſent agitated ſtate, could 
not be prevented from ruſhing in 


great quantities down his throat. 


In ſwimming with a heavy load, 
the appearance of a horſe is ſingu- 


lar, his forehead. and noſtrils are 
the only parts to be ſeen; in this 
_ perilous ſituation, the leaſt check 


on his mouth is generally conſider- 
ed as fatal, and it was ſuppoſed, 
that ſome of the half-drowned ſai- 
lors, in the ardor of ſelf- preſerva- 


tion, pulled the bridle inadver- 
tently, for the noble creature, far 


ſuperior to the majority of bipeds 
who harraſs and torment his ſpecies, 
ſuddenly diſappeared with his mas- 
ter, he ſunk, and roſe no more ! 
This affecting circumſtance, in- 


duced the Dutch Eaſt India Com- 


pany, to erect a monument to Vol- 
temad's memory, they likewiſe or- 
dered, that ſuch deſcendants or re- 
lations as he left, ſhould be ſpeedi- 


ly and effectually provided for:; 
but before this intelligence reached 
the Cape, his nephew, a corporal 


in the ſervice, had ſolicited to ſuc- 


. ceed him in a little employment he 
Held. in the menagerie, but being 
refuſed, retired in chagrin to a dis- 


tant ſettlement, where he died, be- 


fore news of the directors recom- 


this benev 


op — ; * 


* ” 
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mendations could reach him. 
While we lament Voltemad's fate, 
and the ungrateful treatment his re- 
lation experienced from the people 


at the Cape, a circumſtance ariſes 
in our minds, which tends to ren- 


der this misfortune ſtill more ag- 
gravating. In his bold and ſuc- 
ceſsful org ee the ſhip, if 

ent man, inftead of 
embarraſſing himſelf and horfe with 
a bazardous burthen fatal to them 
all, had only brought the end of a 
long rope with him on ſhore, it 
might have been fixed to a cable. 


which with proper help might have 


been dragged on ſhore, and the whole 
ſhips company faved, without in- 
volving their benefactor and a no- 


ble animal in deſtruction. | 


As it is of importance to record 
and point out methods of eſcape in 
ſituations, in which we too often 
loſe all preſence of mind, it may 
prove uſeful to mention ſome cir- 
cumſtances relating to a Daniſh 
ſhip which was wrecked, at Moſſel 


Bay, in the - neighbourhood of the 


Cape. In this inſtance, by means 
of two lines which were conveyed 
on ſhore, a ſtout rope was ſtretched 
in a ſloping direction from the 
ſhip's maſt to a poſt firmly fixed in 
the ground; on this rope a large 


metal ring was hung, to which each 
man was ſeparately made faſt, and 
lid on ſhore one after the other, 


'till the whole of the crew were 

fafely conveyed, over breakers, 
through which no boat could ꝓos- 
ſibly have made its way without 
being overſet; in a few days the 
ſtorm ſubſided, a good part of the 
cargo was ſaved and ſent in wag- 
gons to the Cape. But it is always 


difficult, and frequently impoſſible 


to carry on an intercourſe with the 
| ſhore, - 
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ſhore, which in this inſtance was 
effected, by a ſeaman's tying a 


rope round his body, and boldly 


committing himſelf to the waves: 
ſuch daring individuals do not al- 
ways preſent themſelves, and vari- 
ous methods of conveying a line 
from ſhips in diſtreſs to people on 
ſnore, or vice verſa, have been 
devited by human ingenuity; by fix- 


ing a ſmall cord to an arrow ſhot by 


a vigorous hand from a bow, or to 


a ball fired from a muſket or a 
nant Bligh and his crew at Timor. 
See Fletcher, Chriſtian, in this 


ſwivel, loaded with a quantity of 
powder, proportionate to the dis- 


dance, or laſtly, by fixing a line to 


a buoy and truſting to its being 


- thrown on the ſhore. But it is 


time to cloſe a fubjeR, which ſtill 
affords ample ſcope for ſpeculation 
to benevolent enterprizing ſpirits. 
The ſhameful and too frequent 
lundering of ſhipwrecked ſeamen, 
as been cenſured in another part 
of this compilation. In the Indian 
territories of the Dutch, no perſon 
1s permitted to approach the ſhore 
in ſuch caſes, on pain of death; 
but this zeal for the protection of 
property, too often prevents neces- 
. fary aid being afforded for the res- 
cuing of perſons, and in the in- 
ſtance of Voltemad, but for his 
riding out of the town before the 
orders were iſſued, his humane 
aſſiſtance would have been pre- 
vented or puniſhed. One of the 


| officers at the Cape on being re- 


proached for neglecting his ne- 


phew after the death of the ſubject. 


of this article, replied, ** If the 
„ man had not been drowned, he 
might haye thought himſelf fut- 
„ ficiently rewarded, in not being 
„ hanged for a diſobedience of or- 
ders.“ The fable of the wolf 's 
reproaching a crane who expected 
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reward, for extracting a bone from 
his throat, when he had an op- 


portunity of biting off his head, 
we ſometimes ſee realized in the in- 


tercourſes of mankind. 
XV AEK E, the father of the 
archbiſhop, for a remark- 
able anecdote of him, and his old 
ſchool-fellow Nicholas, a judge, 
during the uſurpation.— See Ni- 
cholas, p. 87, in this Vol. | 


WIe, Mx. a bene vo- 


lent reliever of Lieute- 


volume. 


TJ ARBURTON, diſpleaſed 
at being compared to Pere 


Harduin.—Ses Vol. I. page 80. - 

ARTON, THOMAS, pro- 
a feſſor of hiſtory, and fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford, 
poet laureat, and decider againſt 


the authenticity of the poems at- 
tributed by Chatterton to Rowley, 
but clearly proved from internal 


evidence by our ingenious and en- 
tertaining hiſtorian of Engliſh po- 
etry, to be the invention and pro- 
duction of a modern hand. The 


only drawback I can or with to 
make, from the antiquarian acute- 


neſs, the correct taſte, the various 
and indiſputable merits of Tom 


Warton, was his tempting young - 


men, from ſtudies which were 
to qualify them for the ſupport of 


their future lives, to frivolous at- 


tainments, luxurious habits, and a 
ſyſtem which he preached and 
practiced ſo ſucceſsfully himſelf, 


% to laugh and. grow fat.” By the 


faſcination of his converſe, which 
was wonderful, and I am con- 
vinced, without any view but the 
natural one of receiving and com- 


CE. 8 | 
municating . pleaſure, he drew 


many 
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many a young man from the thorny 


paths of uſeful application. The 


Jovial attic board, the fun the fea- 
tber of good dinners, anniver- 

faries, muſic e expeditions 

to Wallingford, London, or Wood- 
ſtock, and a thouſand arts of com- 
municating variety to the dull ſame- 
neſs of an Oxford life, which Tom 
poſſeſſed beyond moſt men, were 
fair and conſiſtent, in a profeſſor 
of accumulated preferment, who 
had in his time raiſed no fmall 
contributions on the bookſellers. 
But they were ruinous in the ex- 
treme, to thoſe who had to make 
their way in the world, with nar- 
row fortunes, and were ill- quali- 
fied to climb or creep in law, phy- 
fic, or divinity, by their know- 
ledge and attention. being confined 
to circulating a bon mot, tranſlat- 


tion, and determining, which col- 
lege excelled in long corks, or had 
a cook beſt qualified for ſerving up 


harrico of mutton, or haſhed calves 


head. During the two or three 
laſt years of his life, warned by two 
fatal and alarming cataſtrophes, 
which touched him nearly, he felt 


and acknowledged his erroneous 


conduct in this reſpect, which 
when I conſider the good points 
in his character, 1 am inclined to 


attribute rather to the extravagant 
and erring ſpirit of the univerſity, 
and times in which be lived, than 


to any obliquity of deſign, in the 
zjndividual himſelf. ES 

Mr. Warton expoſed himſelf to 
the laſh of Peter Pindar, when he 
' declared in the orgaſm of outrage- 
ous panegyric, that the preſent 
king, who 1s certainly a good pri- 
vate domeſtic character, was ſupe- 
. rior in fame to the Edwards and 
Henries, celebrated in days of old. 


wWARTON, 


grel ; 


THOMAS. 


The wicked wit did not loſe the 
opportunity of reer our 
loyal poet, and his royal ſubject, 
in an irreſiſtible torrent of hu- 
mour, irony, and fair ſatire. 

I have ſeen lines addreſſed to the 
ſubject of this article, ſoon after 
the change in his ſyſtem and opi- 
nions ; the writer was a _ 
man, who exhibited early proofs 
of intellectual energy, and literary 
powers, but ſplit on the rock of 


miſapplication, and miſtaking what 
.ought only to be the amuſement of 


an idle hour, for the buſineſs and 
occupation of his life ; ſo paſſed 
one half of his days, as to amply, 
—_ the remainder 1n repentant 
reflection, and bitter ſelf-accuſa- 
tions, which while they exaſpe- 
rate the wounds of folly and im- 


| t- eee too often diſable a man 
ing an antient black letter inſcrip- 


om repairing the breaches, in his 
fortune and conſtitutiou. Fhe poet 
began his addreſs with lamenting, 


the mortifying concluſion of his 


academic viſions, which had been 
once gilded by the flattering pencil 
of ambitious hope; and ar tel- 
ling the laureat that his new advice 
is come too late, and that he found 
it very difficult to conſider that, ag | 
the wrong road, which had been 


fo long, ſo gaily, and fo ſucceſs- 


fully trod, by a man of genius and 
high attainment; he thus proceeds, 
in a meaſure nearly approaching 


/ 


to what has been denominated dog- 


1 


6 But you tel} me that to ſhine 


as a wit, is a jeſt,, 
„That one grain of low cun- 
ning's worth a tun of the reſt 
« To ſucceed in the world, and 
that prudence and ſenfe, 
e Secure a man fame, and friend- 


ſhip and pence; 


Whilſt 


 WARTON, 
« Whilſt ill-fated genius you're 


ready to ſwear, 


Builds chimæras and caſtles | 


aloft in the air : 


« And I'm tempted to think 


prudence better by half, 


„Than wit, and a kemak at 


making folks laugh. 

Great men uſe a bard, as rakes 

uſe a whore, | 

„When their end is obtain'd, 
they'll ſee her no more: 

Thus to poets like me, ſome 
kind modern patron, 


„% Gives his beef and his port 


for joking and flatt'ring ; 


„ But when we retire, he feels | 


no concern, 

& If we ſnore on a bulk, or ſleep 

in a barn. 

“Few are able or willing, Rue 
Nyſon ] fear, 

&. To allow a poor author, thee 

hundred a year: 

% Or few will be found, tho? 

. Pm loth to obſerve it, 

Very few, who like Akenlide | 
richly deſerve it. 

“ Come then common ſenſe, be 

a friend to an elf, 

00 Who alas is a foe to no man 
but himſelf : 

« When the fever of gaming 
poſſeſſes his foul, [the bowl, 

% And love irreſiſtible proffers 

«© When faſhion and taſte whiſ- 
per both in his ear, 

& To live like a man with three 
thouſand a year, 

& Tho' his elegant ardors and 
wiſhes to curſe, 

« He has ſcarce ever more than 
ten pounds in his purſe ; 
„When Bacchus and Venus, 

thy poet invite, 


$* Do thou jog his elbow to wiſh 3 


them good night: 


7 
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«© When mahometan Waite is 
ſoaring due Eaſt, 2 


« On the wings of poor 


| Badcock who dy'd in the 
Weſt, 
* (Tho' Gabriel neglecting his 
Bath pater-noſter, 
„ Swears that Waite is him- 
ſelf an Arabian impaſtor ;) 
© When an ideot of rank is pre- 
tending to chatter, 
* Of learning and taſte, yet 
knows nought of the matter ; 
4 When Cumberland fancies 
the drama his glory, 


And ſtuffs his obſervers, with 


old Grecian ſtory ; 

„% When arm'd at all points 
great Bellendine Pars, 

«*Gainft | Curtis's zeal wages 
claſhcal war, 

Ot diſputes long forgot, will 
be ſifting the refuſe, 


And republiſh old pamphlets, 


for the ſake of a preface, 

„ Excell all your Warburtons, 
Jortins and Hurds, 

In ſonorous expreſſion, and 
terrible words : 

Teach me then my new guide 
more precious than ruby, 

«© To nod, ſmile, and bow, on 
each drivelling booby, 


« Let the roughneſs of ſatire - 


then ſmoothly be fil'd, 

“ And preferment mall call me 
her favorite child. 

„ Common ſenſe wou'd teach 
Edmund when ſcoiding the 
houſe, 

Not to fink from ſublime, to 
the {kip of a louſe; 

Was it ſenſe that made Gibbon 
obſcenities quote? 


% And put them in Latin by 


way of a note. 


$ Did 
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„Did it make him praiſe Julian 
who threw out ſuch ſhabby 
taunts, 

& And boaſt of his beard with 
many inhabitants? 


„ Did it teach our hiſtorian to | 


collect from his ſtores, * | 
% That Conſtantine rais'd a re- 
venue on whores? 


&« Anddeclare with a grave phi- 


lofophical meekneſs, 


“Seduction and rape, an ami- 


able weakneſs ? 

„ But adieu to theſe trifles, + 

from joke I'Il be parting, 

4 Since you frown at ſatirical 

hints, my dear Warton, 

And adviſe me to ſtudy, in 
Wkrre, Brax, andſozrix, 
« And inſtead of abuſing great 
men in my letters, 

Like you get preferment by 
flatt' ring my better: 

Or the cudgels take up againſt 

G1BBoN unchriſtian, 

„ Under mild Horſeley's banners, 
that learned Philiſtian, 5 


% Who arrows polemic ſo keen- 


ly doth try a- 

1 *Gainſt the grand innovator 
un- Prieſtley Goliah. 
I've try d all theſe arts till in- 
vention's extinguiſh'd, 

4% Call'd Moor independent, 
and Nox r a great linguiſt, 
Said their brethren the biſhops 
were one great example, 
Of piety, learning, and chari- 
27 ample ; _ 
4 1 have raild againſt ſchiſm, 
| 4 Grenville for wit, 
“% TI have bullied with Thurlow, 
RE eee morals with Pitt; 
've attack'd a French writer, 


who, neglecting his beads, 
e Obſerves . he- 
; mn _} | 


* Gitti! ing-ntes oculo irretorto, 


— 
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; Biſhops ſhorten command 


ments, 


but lengthen their 
creeds. 


« All this I have done, and 


what's my reward? 


& To preach faſt vey half 


Farringdon ward, 
« To eat once a week the 
Churchwarden's mutton, 


Hear the raſcal's coarſe jokes, 


and flatter a lutton; 


« Hear his wite and his daugh- 


ter retail city wit, 


While Miſs is fo nar vous, ſhe 


can't eat a bit; | 
Tho' I know all the time, ſpite 
of mincing and munching, 


4 She has eat fowl and ham by 


the pound for a luncheon: 
* Tempted m_ by her caſh 
to take for a wife, | 
„What's ſure to torment me 
the reſt of my life: 


_ © Thus for fad naſty mixtures, 


to doctors we ſend, 


© Tho?” the ſtomach revolts, yet 


our habits they mend. 


To be ſure, ſays my rector, 


* ſhe has got a vile face, 
« But like me you may get a 
tit bit at King's Place. 


Her boſom which ſcarce tre- 


ble lawn can contain, 
Like the vaſt Pyrenees which 
divide France and Spain, 
„Where he who once travels i is 
tir'd and weary, 


Vet all buſtle en, unwilling to 


— — 


tarry; 
% Or to you who a horrid vol- 
cano have ſeen, 


„is a quagmire without, and 


brimſtone within. 
& Without hate and diſguſt who 


the heap can behold &, 
« Sure none but a man who 
hungers for gold, 1 
e e e 


ue Eons 
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10 Who is thirſty for wealth, 
and rather than fail, 

„ Prefers Pactolus mud, to fine 
Burton ale: | 

„Thus to ſtarve as a curate, I 
my life muſt devote, 


&« Or marry a woman who's juſt. 


like a goat: 
« Whoſe beard on her chin 
ows ſo ſhockingly high, 


„That ſhe wants a ſharp razor _ 


much oft'ner than ; 

„Who to hide her own ſmells 
as old ſurly thinks, 

© Perfumes with ſuch various, 

ſuch horrible ſtinks ; - 
„Her mother ſoft whiſpers, as 

ſhe helps me to gravy, 

& [really imagines our Polly vou'd 
have you. = 

J once was in love, but how 

the times alter, 

„Now Hymen's ſilk nooſe; 

looks to me like a halter; 

„ Muſt T who have rifled a bo- 
ſom of ſnow; 

« At laſt feed in London, on 


liver and crow ? 


& Muſt I once remark'd for an 


__ elegant wiſh; 
& From, turbot and ſalmon, ſit 

down to ſalt fiſh ? | | 

% Muſt I once ſo bleſt by the 
- Manciple's daughter, 

& Who amongſt Oxford bucks 
made ſuch terrible ſlaughter ? 

«© Muſt I who admir'd a delicate 
ſkin, 


© Bed and board with a woman 


as ugly as ſin? 
« A monſter, a ſcarecrow, by 
night and by day, 85 

5 — freeze all defire, fright 


ON away 


" Who —— her poor face (O 


that cruel ſmall pox) 
As great auctioneers ſerve a vile 


country box, 
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Eber the day of ſale comes, 


ev'ry effort is try'd, 
„ With whitewaſh and plaiſter, 
the mud-wall to hide, 
Vet the bidders all find, 
ply'd well with tokay, 


tho” 


The pleaſure ground boggy, 


and the chimnies all ſmoky. 


„Such my bitter reflections, 


whoſe thoughts us'd to rove, 
On the arrow of Cupid, and 
Venus's dove; 
Is there not cauſe enough for 
a man to be ſorry at, 
„But the ſubject we'll quit, 
no for you Mx. LAux EAT: 
„ You remember, I promis'd, 
I'd take ſhortly the free- 
dom, : 
« To ſend you inſtructions, 
wou'd you deign but to read 
em. 


I haue ſent them at laſt, but at 


„ Tf the 


Trinity College, 

„ You are fo full of antiques, 
and of old gothic knowledge, 

«© Of knights fees, of prieſts, of 
old books of maſs, | 

& Of old freſcoed walls, and old 
painted glaſs, 

«© Of devoting your time to black 
letter'd nonſenſe, _ 

„Which to read or to write has 
been given up long ſince. 

N if; it imported three half 


farthing candle 

« Whether Arp Was chris- 
ten'd, or his daughters wore 
fandals; 


heel of AcniLtLEs was 
imperfectly dipt, 


Or if Milton at Oxford, is the 


laſt who was whipt. 
« (Tho' Johnſon has tried, like 
a friend to our church, 


Jo prove the republican taſted 


nr . 
— 


of birch) 
1 Or 
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Or to find by a lucky inquiſi- 


tive knack, 


„„ That o had never a 


* 


ſhirt to his back: 


black as a ſloe, 


| « That ſhe ſcolded ewes | 


when he trod on her toe, 


That queen CLeorATRa was 


a ſweet charming ſinger, 
«© Hada mole on her neck, and 
a crooked fore-finger. 


„„ That Ricyary the Third, 


whom we all ſo abuſe, | 
„% Was a good fort of man as ever 
wore ſhoes. 


On ſubjects like theſe while 


you're ſolemnly preaching, 
I preſume on your patience, 
and venture on teaching: 
But leaſt by. my verſe, I the 
theme ſhou'd arcs, 
« My doggrel I'll , and alter 
my pace. 


InsTRUCTIONS fo the Laux EAT. 
When with your annual ode you 


next reſort, 
Wou'd you for once but warble 
truth at court; 


By truth I mean, not baſe malig- 


nant rhymes, 


That flander kings, and vilify 


That injure humble merit, pa- 


Now our lov'd king whoſe fate 


the times, 


tient meek, 
And force the tear down wo 
man's lovely cheek, 


With coarſe invective 8 rude 


page adorn, 
And hold misfortune up to pub- 
lic ſcorn. 


made nations groan, 

Is firmly ſeated on fair reaſon's 
throne, 

Now let thy lurel'd Muſe ſe- 


| ay yy 


+ That ZenxoBiA's eyes were 
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Pour truth's choice gifts on this 
auſpicious day, 


Then future times thy praiſes 


ſhall rehearſe 
And hail thee more than a mere 
man of verſe : 1 


For Norman minſtrelſy, and 


ivied towers, 


Enight-errant tales, and SyEN- 


 $ERs fairy bowers, 


In dulcet notes, and harmony 


divine, 
Ler e point thy moral 
line, 


Let theſe great truths, the cour- 


tier's chat o'erwhelm ; 
A king of parties rules but half 
his realm, 
% Or whig or tory let true merit 
„ 
« The only badge of worthineſs 
to thee, 
« Poſleſt of that, tho' not a ſin- 
gle vote, 
“ Cheriſh the ſtranger in a- 
thread-bare coat, 


„% Tis not to view a fleet with 


ſails unfurl'd, 
Or nightly trace the planetary 
world, 


_ 6Tis not with rrifling mechan- 


iſm to play, 


„And waſte in happy nick- 


nacks, half the day, 


„ *Tis not with ſervants to throw 


off reſtraint, _ | 
Hear Siddons read, and 3 
good Weſt to paint, 


To faſt and pray, to roll tt? 


uplifted eye, 

„Are what the verieſt bigot can 
ſupply, 

« Tis not to tempt by pageantry 
and glare, 

„The mobs huzza, the crowds 
unmeaning ſtare, | 


«© Tn 


» 


a” 
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% In theſe the bays from thee 
are eaſy won, 
„ By 1 d 'r and faſt the bigot 
Philip ſhone, 


„And e his Belgic regions 


flow'd with blood, 
« A fawning clergy call d him 
great and good: 


« In acts like theſe thy fame 


; can never live, 

“For theſe are proofs that any 
man could give; 

„ What tho the nation haſtily 
complies, 

« With frequent meſſages, and 
large ſupplies : 

% Tho' often craving, ſtil ſo 
odd your fate, 

„ You beg oi bankrupt,” yet 
accumulate. 

Thus ſome young heir whom 
wealthy fires have left, 

“Of no one gift but common 
ſenſe bereft, 

* Thoughtleſs and gay expen- 
five arts explores, 

« With glitt'ring gamblers and 
Italian whores, 

„% Newmarket bets, 
conteſts dire, 
And diffipation ſet his ſoul 

| on fire; 

« At laſt reflection comes when 

all is ſpent, 


election 


« And poſts him quickly to the 


. _ Continent; 
„As he departs. the ſteward 
makes his bow, 


„„ Of all his goods and chattels | 


maſter now. 


„ Your royal offspring, we ad- 


mit, demand 
% Your ſoft ſolicitude and rear- 
ing hand, 


© Yet ſubjects are your chil- 


dren, who obey, 


And claim your tendereſt love 


as well as they: 
«© What if for us you had un- 
lock'd your ſtore, 


„And rich yourſelf, Had ſpar'd 


the real poor; 

Left us untax d a dear- bought 
peace to prove, 

„Lou have no cauſe to doubt 
your people's love: 

„Survey thy land with pity's 
melting eyes, 


% Devour'd with impoſt, . 


and exciſe. 


Feel for their woes, thy pri- 


vate ſavings give, 


„ Struggling with want in mi- 


ſery they live, 

Except the choſen few, in 
affluence proud, 

„Who fly to London's faſci- 
nating crowd, 

„Leaving the hapleſs villager a 

rey £ 

+ To pain and hunger Jprovgh 
the tedious-day. 

«© To Cam and IIis turn a 
ſearching eye, 


On either ſtands a univer- 


fy, 
« Where old chal "IO 
her drowzy reign, 


And reaſon cries reform, but 


cries in vain: © 


„Where raw from ſchool the 


beardleſs freſh-man runs, 
* To dreſs and freedom, fing- 
ſong,” wine and duns: 
% Pleaſure's allurements he at 
firſt repels, : 
«© But the bowl mantles, and 
his pulſe rebels; 
„ Ungovern'd here, a copious 
ſtore he lays, 
„Of pangs repentant for his 
futur re days, 
“0 Tutors 


80 


ruin join, 


They dare ot frown, who 


help to drink his wine; 


* His eyes old coins inſtead of 


bibles ſearch, 

Hume and Voltaire prepare 
him for the church; 

„At length amended by afflic- 
tions rod, 


A The man of fin becomes 3 


man of God: 

ct A vacancy proclaim'd to ar- 
dent hopes, 

4 A lonely fellow he no longer 


mopes, 
| « The teſts. elaborate, enſvar- 


ing creeds, 


+..66 Oppreſs'd with debt, he fi igns, 


but never reads, 


_ .. 6 Haſtes to that living he bath 


purchas'd dear, - 

„ And life devotes to doubt, 

ſuſpence and fear, 

% Next view that church in 
which thou art ſupreme, 

« Where biſhops ſlumber, deans 
and chapters dream, 


No airy viſions theirs, like 


luckleſs bards, 

„They dream of gold, and 

wake to rich rewards ; 

* Whilſt thoſe who labour moſt 

are paid the worſt, 

„„The curate thin with holy 

drudg'ry curſt, 

„ Trembling, with hat in hand, 
beholds from far, 

% The mitred prelate in his 

_ ſplendid car, 

„While hateful tythes from 

brawny labour tear, 


L 46. The hard-earn'd morſe! BO 


the ſcanty year. 


Here a few weeks the plural | 


uſt pay * 


„He was at college every 
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at cards and court, ; 
„% While the poor curate hears 
the ruſtic taunt 


4 Againſt church lvings he 


muſt ever want. 

6 Fanatics, infidels, and tythe- | 
men's jars, .' 

«© The pariſh fill with hatred; 
vice and wars; 


„„ Yet abſentees are not & ills 


the worſt, 


©. Oppreſs' d by reſidents, are 


doubly curſt; 
„ Behold yon pars'nage, where 
a palliſade, 


% And new made ſaſli o'erlook 


the border'd glade, 

« Amidſt his flock, of ifls to 
fill their cup, 

« The rector lives, he lives and 
eats them up: : 

& His rey Tencehiear, in church-" 
men's rights how loud, 

5 Deep learn'd in modus, and 
his glebe well plough'd 

0 The rector ſee, well ſkill'd 
in price of corn, | 

© Do ſenſe and learning his {. 
arch'd brow adorn ? 


ſcholar's ſcorn: 


5 But faith untainted orthodox 


ſupplies 
i The want of other chriſtian 
qualities. 


What volumes thoſe which 


claim his conſtant looks? 


No doubt a bible, and ſome 


godly books; 


„ A ſmall miſtake; look 1 near- 


er, you'll diſcern, | 
&« Blackſtone; a Tract on Tythes, 
and Juſtice Burn: 


4 His worsM1P dread, by his 


eee abide, 


6 The 
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„The laws of God and man 
are on his ſide: 


Here the poet takes occaſion to raiſe 
his voice againſt uniting the juſtice 4 
peace with the clergyman, a cuſtom he 


obſerves dail 75 . ground, but 


fraught with ſerious evils, and too 
often arming the little tyrant of his 
pariſh with dangerous and irrefeflible 
power ; the laaus of God and man 
are called in to ſupport him ; 77 
the palm of the divine, becomes by this 
means frequently tarniſhed, by the greaſy 


paw of the JSmuggler and the poacher. 


Around his houſe the ſcowl- 
ing ſmugglers lag, 
„To leave the hare, or drop 
the monthly keg : 
6 Like old inquifitors, who 
reach'd the word, 
6 He to the -bable adds a two- 
edg d ſword: 
« Him if on a his gentle 
Saviour ſees, 
« Who mildly came 5 
ſing joy and eaſe, 
&« He ſcarce will think a mi- 
niſter of peace. 
« His furious tenets charity con- 
found, 
75 While Athanaſian curſes echo 
round; 
8 « Martyr of vice, and ruddy 
with the bowl, 


“He ev'ry Lent © ill damns his 


_ neighbour's ſoul, 
And though relizion, heav'n- 
ly maid came down, 
To ſoothe our ſorrows with a 
heav'nly crown, 
& He turns this manna the Al- 
mighty ſent, 
Jo curſes, young and pu- 
niſhment. 
“ His deeds, His vain profeſſion 
Clearly Prove, 85 


s % 
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„Forgot that new, that 65, 
command, to love. 

And can we wonder that from 
ides like theſe, 
ho from religion baniſh 
1 peace, 
The crowd miſled ſhou'd turn 
their fickle eyes, 
„To ſuperſtition, rant, and 
mockeries: 
«© Theſe points demand thy c: care 
my royal fire, 
Reform in theſe thy people 
all defire, | 
«© Except the fleek ecclefiaſtic 
moth, 
6 Who will deſert thee in the 
day of wrath, 
“ Theſe and a ſervile, baſe, in- 
ſidious tribe, 
« With ftateſmen's quibbles 
wou'd thy reaſon bribe, 
. ** Theſe hoary errors keep at any 
rate, 
“Calling religion, a mere wheel 
of fads. 
5+ Grant what we aſk'd, if aſk'd 
in proſe or rhymes, 
„And learn from France the 
temper of the times : 
A people's voice muſt ſoon or 
late be heard, 
« Abuſe inveterate, thou gh f fo 
long rever'd, 
« Muſt baniſh'd be, which gives 
thee laſting fre; : 
Then Patriot King ſhall be 
thy future name.” . 
W. As EIN CG TON, GrNERAT, 
his ſevere military diſci- 
pline.—See Andre, Major, in this 

2 page 1. 

HIT E, Dx. the Oxford 

Profeſſor, the aſſiſtance he 
received in his Bampton Lectures, 
generally underſtood before it was 


| publics ,—See Vol. I. page 28. 


VICKLIFFE, 


1 52 

| 8 JOHN, a ſtu- 
| Y. dent of Merton, towards 

the concluſion of the fourteenth 
century, and rector of Canterbury 

College in Oxford, a foundation 


which was afterwards ſwallowed 


up and loſt in the ſuperior, the 


magnificent ſtructure, founded by 


Wolſey at Chriſtchurch. | 
Confeſſedly a man of genius and 
learning, he fulfilled the duties of 


his office with credit and fatisfac- 


tion, till by the intrigues of the 
Monks with the Vatican, and to 
the great concern of the ſociety, 


their preſident was removed; his 


only crime being ſuperior talents, 
while the income of his rectorſhip 
attracted the avaricious wiſhes of 


his ſucceſſor, Woodhull, a hungry 


regular, who was at once hated and 


deſpiſed. PE 
It has frequently been objected 


to Luther, that if the monopoly of 


indulgences enjoyed by his order, 
had not been invaded, he would 
have held his peace; perhaps had 
Wickliffe been permitted by the 

imate to have remained in his 
poſt undiſturbed, thoſe religious 
doubts, firſt produced or increaſed 
by the injuſtice of his oppreſſors, 


had been diſſolved in the dangerous 


fun-ſhine of eaſe, or- might have 
been lulled by the ſoothing pros- 
pects of intereſt and ambition. 
But as it is the attribute of the 
| Almighty only, to read the ſecrets 
of the heart, I will not preſump- 
tuoufſly ſift the motives of our in- 
trepid reaſoner, who was ſpirited 


and energetic, while the majority 
of his cotemporaries were bound 
down by the fetters of credulity, 
and ſcholaſtic chimera; who made 
rapid advances in diffuſing religi- | 
ow truths, and demoliſhing error, . - 


— 
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at a period ſo remotely anterior to 


Luther and Melancthon. 


The doctrines which Wickliffe 
public kly preached, and in which 
he was openly countenanced by the 
Duke of Lancaſter and his ſon, 
were wonderfully bold and enlight- 
ened, when we conſider the age in 
which he lived; they are additional 


proofs of a truth, which has been | 


often inculcated in this work, that 
forcible argument, uncontroverti- 
ble deduction, intereſting truth, 
and even common ſenſe, will not 
on all occaſions, inſure a favoura- 
ble reception from mankind, blind- . 
ed by ſuperſtition, and prejudiced 
againſt their benefactors, by the 
ſelfiſh ſuggeſtions of intereſted and 
irritated teachers. A caſe more 
ſtrong in point cannat be adduced, 


than the late Smithfield fires blazing 


at Birmingham, where the blind 


multitude, in the cant and literal 


hraſe of old times, were for burn- 
ing the wizard Prieſtley. The hu- 
man mind muſt be gradually train- 
ed and prepared, by the mild in- 
fluence of literature, philoſophy, 
and ſcience, or the precious ſeeds 


will fall on a ſoil, either choaked 


with weeds, or unfriendly to yege- 
tation. The tenets maintained by 
the ſubject of this article were 
theſe : „„ „„ 

J. The conſecrated bread and 


- wine, are not the real body, but 


y the emblem 
Chriſt, | 


Rome is no more the head, than 
any other church; nor was more 


only or figure of 


power given to Peter than the 


other apoſtles. | | 
II. When the church miſhe- 
haves, .or makes an ill uſe of her 
endowments, it is not only lawful, 

| 5 ; but 
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but meritorious, for a prince or 
temporal lord, to take them away. 


III. The Geſpel affords ſuffi- 


cient direction for the conduct of 
a chriſtian; all other rules or dis- 
cipline eſtabliſned by men, in 
matters of faith, may or may not 
be followed, according to the con- 
ſcience or convictions of every 
individual. | | 
Wickliffe, who contrary to the 
fate of many reformers, died a 
natural death, was publickly exa- 
mined by Langham, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, his old enemy who 
removed him from his re&orſhip, 
and Courtney, biſhop of London, 
before a vaſt concourſe of people, 
in St. Paul's Church, where he 
was accompanied and aſſiſted by 
his patrons, the Duke of Lancaſter 
and Lord Percy. During this exa- 
ination, a-diſpute aroſe between 


Þ biſhop of London and theſe 


noblemen, on a point of ceremo- 
ny, whether Wickliffe ſhould fit, 
or ſtand, which- aroſe to ſuch vio- 
lence, that the people took the 
part of the biſhop with much heat 


and noiſe, and the meeting broke 


up in confuſion, after the following 
words had paſſed between the bi- 
ſhop of London and the Duke.— 
Biſhop. © It is unreaſonable that 
& a clergyman cited before his or- 
« dinary, ſhould fit during his 
% anſwer. He ſhall ſtand.” Duke 
of Lancaſter. ** Wickliffe, fit 
<« down; for you my lord biſhop, 
„ you are grown ſo proud and 


4% arrogant, I will take care to 
„humble your pride, and that of 


« all the prelates in England. 
Biſnop. My confidence is in 
&* God alone, who gives me bold- 
« neſs to ſpeak the truth.” (The 
Duke ſpeaking ſoftly to Lord Per- 


A. 
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cy) “Rather than take this from 
„ the biſhop, I will drag him by 
the hair of his head, out of the 
« care” | 7 | 


” ITHERS, Mx. a clergy- 


man, a man of learning, 
and by no means a contemptible 
writer, had he not Sie into 
the ſcurrilous labyrinths of private 
ſcandal and perſonal abuſe. From 
private pique, or ſome other mo- 
tive, at this time not eaſily diſco- 
vered, he attacked with his pen, 
the life and manners of a lady, 
who has for ſome years attracted 
public notice, and afforded matter 
of ſatire or panegyric to party- 
writers, who in the virulence of 
political prejudice, have thought 
themſelves juſtified, in ſcattering 


their malevolent arrows againſt the 


deareſt connections of their lead- 
ers and patrons, though their ſex 
and amiable qualities ought to have 
exempted them in moſt inſtances, 
from the rancour of party malice. 
As the inviolability of women, 
where they do not by their conduct 
provoke reſiſtance, is highly to be 
deſired, and as it has been repeat- 
edly invaded in modern political 
ſtruggles, I mean this cenſure, as 
a general and indiſcriminate one, 
on all parties. But my chief de- 
ſign is to call the attention of a 
certain circle, exalted by rank, and 
occaſionally enlightened by talent, 
to the family of Mr. Withers, who - 
after incurring legal penalties, by 
his raſhneſs, loſt his liberty, and 
his life in a priſon. I ſhould like- 


wiſe hope that Mr. Erſkine may 
be induced to beſtow a mite from 


his ſplendid income, on the widow 
and children of a man, whom in 
the opinion of the whole court, 
he treated with more than common 

acrimony; 


n 
- acrimony; ſtimulated probably by 
the ardent, zeal of gallantry, and 
dazzled by the brightneſs of his 


riſing proſpects at Carleton Houſe. - 


In this ſolitary inſtance, our 
+ bighly-giſted advocate, evidently 
loſt his temper, as -well as his 
argument; the zeal of profeſſional 
duty, which is never ſo compleatly 
victorious, as when guided by mo- 
” deration and coolneſs, was, in the 
caſe to which I allude, evidently 
overpowered by anger, and in a 


great meaſure defeated by paſhon. 


The abule of ſuch an unprin- 
.* cipled ruffian is believed by no 
“ one,” was one of the ingenious 
lawyer's declarations. © If my 
„ affertions,” replied Withers, 
meet with no credit, they are 
like the uninformed crudities, 
and irrelevant rant of the Ho- 


2 


& nourable Thomas Erſkine, with- 


out conviction and withour ef- 
& fe, of courſe they cannot pos- 


& fibly. injure any one, and my 


publication ceaſes to be a libel.” 
TILLAN, ox WELLING, 

| JOHN, a ſtable-boy, at 
Barnet, and a contractor for pro- 


viding the artillery with horſes, 
who (to uſe a common, and as a 


foreigner ' tells me, our national 


character iſtic expreſſion) died aworth 
a hundred thouſand pounds. In 
the humble condition of an atten- 
dant at the Red-Lyon, he attracted 
the notice of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, in the year 1745, by his 
unwearied diligence and ſobriety, 
but more particulafly by his accu- 
rate and ſuperior knowledge of 
every thing relating to the diſeaſes, 
4 K wy the value, and the com- 
forts of a horſe. „ 
It is not to celebrate an hoſtler, 
though merit and aſſiduity in any 


— 


* 
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ſtation deſerve praiſe, it is not to 


work up inſignificance into hero» 


iſm, of which a good-natured critic 
accuſes me, that this article is in- 
troduced. Willan by humble, but 
honeſt induſtry, raiſed himſelf from 
obſcurity. and contempt, to afflu- 
ence and ſplendor; without being 
injuriouſly crafty, he attained dex- 
terity in PRO where numbers 
fail; he elevated himſelf from the 
dunghill, on which ſo many vege- 
tate unnoticed, , and rot without 
remembtance. For theſe reaſons, 
in my opinion he deſerved this 
ſhort memorial, but it was to en- 
force an important, a ſometimes 
forgotten leſſon, that I mentioned 
his name in this place. His quali- 
fications were of a diſtinct peculiar 
kind, and fortunate accident placed 
him in a line, where thoſe qualifi- 
cations, and only thoſe, enabled 
him to do credit to his patron, 
ſerve his country with fidelity, and 
to lay a foundation for the name 
and fortunes of his family. But 
in the various occurrences of lite, 
who does not lament a differently 
conducted diſtribution ? who can 
lee without indignation, many an 
official ſituation» occupied by the 
inſignificant tools of parliamentary 
intereſt, or miniſterial favour, 


without one talent or attainment 


from nature or education, to ena- 


ble them to diſcharge their duty 


with public applauſe, or private 
ſatis faction? In theſe and a thou- 


ſand other inſtances, motives to- 


tally foreign to requiſite perform- 


ance, are thrown into the prepon- 


derating ſcale, by party partiality, 
and private friendſhip. I have 


known men created ſecretaries of 
ſtate, for the following curious 
reaſons, becauſe they were God- 

| „ n 
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children to their patrons, becauſe 
they were odious in a preceding 
reign, had ſaved a favourite's life, 
or repeatedly forfeited their own. 
The aſſociate of a Pharo table has 
often obtained the command of a 
fleet, from which a worthy charac- 
ter has been diſmiſſed, in a career 
of the moſt brilliant victory: a 
well- played rubber at whiſt, being 
an excellent ſhot, a keen fox-hun- 
ter, a three bottle man, a hummer 
of a catch and glee, or a wonderful 
man at Burton-Pynſent, has been 
the means of providing many a 
comfortable retreat at the Admi- 
ralty, the Cuſtoms, the Treaſury, 
the Stamps, or the Exciſe, for men, 
whoſe abilities in any other reſpect, 
ſcarcely qualified them for the 
humble office of ſigning a Treaſu- 
ry-warrant, or voting a congratu- 
latory addreſs. Even the writer of 
this article, who hopes he is not 
remarkable for overvaluing his own 
merits, could he prove himſelf a 
fifty-ninth couſin to a Pitt, a Gren- 
ville, or a Dundas, would not de- 
ſpair of making a ſucceſsful claim 


to ſome lucrative employment, or 


ſaug ſinecure. In private life, this 
prepoſterous miſconception, or in- 
tereſted miſapplication of ability, 
is ſometimes diſtreſſing, and ſome- 
times ridiculous, more eſpecially as 
it occaſionally appeals to our duty, 
as chriſtians, and our feelings as 
men. I have known a perſon, 
who notwithſtanding his being a 
wery poor ſcholar, an invincible 
brogue, and a vicious provincial 


dialect, was almoſt forced on a_ 


family as a Maſter of Languages 
for the children, becauſe he was 
father of a numerous offspring, 
who had loſt their mother: a ſur- 
geon was once irrefiſtibly recom- 
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mended to me at a watering place, 
who was paralytic and purblind, 
but I could not poſſibly object to 
his bleeding me, as he was a very 
worthy creature, and beſides had 
been unfortunate in the world. It 
is not many years ſince, a man 
was cramm'd down the throats of 
a borough in the Weſt, by a noble 
peer, as a Singing-Maſter, with 
one eye, and a defect in the palate 
of his mouth, becauſe he was dis- 
tantly related to a French ſurgeon, 
who had been particularly fortunate, 
in his treatment of My Lord on 
his tour. Taylors verſed in all 
arts, but that of making cloaths, 


- Butchers who deal in carrion, and 


Lawyers, who know more of whiſt 
than the ſtatutes; Authors, who 
underſtand more of cookery than 


grammar; Phyſicians, who are 


readier at retailing ſcandal, than 
preſcribing; and Surgeons, who 
think more of running-horſes than 
their patients, are on every occa- 
ſion ruſhing ix at the avenues of 
prejudice, or of recommendatory 


commiſeration, to deprive us of 


the advantages of profeſſional emi- 
nence, extraordinary genius, and 
mechanic dexterity. 
| OREK MEN, and the lower 
| Handicrafts; many laws 
to prevent their injurious combi- 
nations againſt maſters, but no 
proviſion againſt ill treatment of 
journeymen. See Vol. I. page 
129. 
þ IMENES, a celebrated Spa- 
 niſh ſtateſman, a cardinal, 
and archbiſhop of Toledo, who, 
by the aſcendancy of great talents, 
accompanied with fortunate inci- 


dent, burft from the dark cloud, 


which had for ſo many centuries. 
enveloped his country; and, emerg- 
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ing from the embarraſſments of 
narrow fortune, a tender conſti- 


tution, and a numerous, a reduced, 
but reputable family, guided the 
reins of a great monarchy, um 
deciſive vigour, acknowledged ca- 
pacity, and integrity unimpeached. 
A juncture cannot be imagined, 
which more particularly demanded 
the unwearied exertion of cool 
judgement, and undaunted reſolu- 
tion, to-check the pride and pre- 
ſumption of a rich and powerful 
nobility, who, defying the royal 
authority, and meanly claiming 
exemption from burthens and im- 
ſitions laid on their fellow ſub- 


jects, eſteemed the power of tyran- 


nizing over the ts, and op- 
preſſing the provinces, as the here- 
ditary, and moſt valuable privilege 
of exalted rank. In the fifteenth 
century, the caſtle of a Spaniſh 


grandee, with its adjacent territory, 


might be deſcribed as a fortreſs, 
or royal garriſon ; and the haughty 
lord of the ſoil, ſurrounded b 
his vaſſals and dependents, as little 
leſs than a ſovereign prince; while 
the pomp of his retinue, the ſplen- 
dor of his equipage, the luxury of 
his table, and his farms, flocks and 
herds, with a long train of hunts- 
men, hawks, and dogs, made a 
near approach to regal magnifi- 
cence. 3 
To remove oppreſſive and licen- 


tious enormity, to reduce within 


legal bounds arrogant pretenſion, 
to extinguiſh unjuſt and partial 

rivileges, to enforce the forgotten 
Jelſons of obedience and ſubordi- 
nation, Ximenes, the ſon of a 
country attorney, was called from 
the cloyſter, to which, with the 
uſual policy of that age, he had 


retired; thus ſecuring fame, for- 
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tune, rank, and other good things 


of this life, by appearing to re- 


nounce them. | | 
Three of our preſent Engliſh 

biſhops, owe their mitres to the 

ſoft interceſſion of female patro- 


| nage; and, ſince family connection, 


and parliamentary intereſt, have 


been long conſidered by the dis- 


penſers of church preferment, as 
more powerful. recommendations, 
than ſuperior capacity, and emi- 
nent attainment, I rather rejoice 
than lament, that _the gentle, but 
irreſiſtible impulſe of love, occa- 
fionally ſteps in, to interrupt the 
baſe traffic of corruption, and 
reſcue men of benevolence, learn- 


ing, and taſte, from the ruſtic 


oblivion, thankleſs drudgery, and 
unrequited toil of parochial duty. 


 Ximenes was appointed confeſſor 


to Iſabella, the wife of Ferdinand, 
and Queen of Caſtile, in her own 
right; and having thus ſecured the 
ear of a queen, other avenues to 


preferment and honour were 


quickly opened to his view. He 
appears to have been ſufficiently 
endowed with two qualities, ge- 
nerally found in eccleſiaſtics, a 
quick ſighted attention to their 
intereſts, and a peculiar ſkill in 
cultivating, without ſcandal, (for 


he was upwards of ſeventy,) female 


favour and protection: for theſe 
purpoſes his predominating cha- 
rater, and his cloth, were admi- 
rably calculated. By the more im- 


mediate nomination of Iſabella, * 


and, in ſome degree, contrary to 
the wiſhes of her huſband, he af- 
cended with decent reluctance, and 


filled with exemplary propriety 
the archiepiſcopal throne of To- 


ledo, was afterwards appointed 

regent, and diffuſed an income of 

8 more 
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more than two hundred thouſand 


ducats a year, in rewarding merit 


in whatever ſtation of life he found 
it, cloathing the naked, feeding 
the hungry, founding ſeminaries 
of learning, and other public ſer- 
vices. The univerſity of Alcala, 
and its princely revenue for the 
various profeſſors, expenſive edi- 
tions of the Complutenſian Polyg- 
lotte bible, and the Moſarabic li- 


turgy, remain durable monuments 
of his ſplendid munificence, and 


prove, that the intricate emergen- 
cies of government, and his arch- 


biſhopric, which with him was no 


ſinecure, did not prevent his pa- 
tronizing learning, and its pro- 
feſſors. | 
Though our prelate thus ſuc- 
ceeded to the higheſt honours am- 
bitiorf. could aim at, or royalty 
beſtow, he had early in life expe- 


rienced affliction, that ſevere but 


ſalutary ſchool, in which, ſooner 
or later, we muſt all be initiated, 
though half the buſineſs of life 
conſiſts in teaching us rather to 
avoid, than in qualifying us pro- 
perly to endure it. Stimulated by 
a reſtleimeſs, which has ſometimes 
been conſidered as an inſeparable 
attendant on genius, though much 
oftener the conſequence of uneaſy 


fituation, and comfortleſs domeſtic 


roſpects, Ximenes proceeded on 


foot to Rome, but near the con- 


fines of Italy was attacked by ban- 
ditti, who ſeizing the little ſum 
his father could afford to advance, 
left him wounded on the road; 
but by the humane aſſiſtance of a 
good Samaritan, whom in his pros- 
perity he did not forget, he was 
enabled, after a ſhort delay, to 
continue his journey to Rome, 


which poſſeſſing at that time real 
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power, of which it ao. ſcarcely 
retains the ſhadow, was the land 
of eccleſiaſtic promiſe, and the 
fountain head of clerical honours 
and emolument. From the dex- 
terity of his applications, or the 
goodneſs of his recommendations 
to his countryman, Alphonſo Bor- 
gia, a turbulent Spaniard, abſorbed 
in enriching his nephews, who fat 
on the throne of St. Peter, under 
the name of Calliſtus the Third, he 
procured what has been called a 
ſpectative bull, that antient ſource 
of contention between the Vatican 
and the biſhops of Spain, who 
complained, with ſome reaſon, of 
this unjuſt infringement of their 
rights, as it entitled the perſon 
named in it to the firſt vacant 
prebend, however valuable. Xi- 
menes, whoſe temper and circum- 


\ ſtances did not permit him to re- 


linquiſh any fair advanta 

— himfelf juſtified, kg 
return to Spain, in exerciſing a 
right with which he was legally 
inveſted by one whom he had 
always been taught to conſider as 
ſupreme head of the church. | 
The unqualified firmneſs of his 
demands, and his reſolutely adher- 
ing to. his purpoſe, involved him 
in altercation with Carilla, at that 
time Archbiſhop of Toledo, who, 
ſtimulated by intereſt, or offended 
by reſiſtance, exerted his epiſcopal 
vigor, and threw into priſon this 


defender of papal . juriſdiction, 


which it was his fate, at a future 
period of his life, ſtrenuonfly to 
reſiſt, when, on the ſubje& of 
indulgences, he oppoſed the artful 


blandiſhments, and humbled the 


triple crown of Pope Leo the tenth. 


A wild ſeditious prieſt was confined 


in the ſame place for refractory 
| behaviour; 


behaviour; in a loud voice, and 


with ſcriptural language, he raiſed 


1 the drooping ſpirits of Ximenes, 


exhorting him. to regard the pre- 


feat calamity, as a ſure forerunner . 
of future elevation: — after a ſhort 


- pauſe, ſignificant geſture, and an 
accurate, or a pretended inſpection 
of his countenance, * I perceive,” 


exclaimed the enthuſiaſtic priſoner, 


% clearly perceive, in every 
« feature of your. face, ſtrong 


&© emanations of the holy ſpirit, 


& united with the nobleſt qualities 
c of head and heart; you ſhall 
„ he the reſtorer of your family, 
te the ſaviour of your country, 


« and an exalted light of the 


% church; in the ſame cell to 
„ which I am now conducting 
& you,” continued our prophetic 
phiſiognomiſt, firmly graſping his 
hand, was once impriſoned the 
& holy prelate Zerevilla, who af- 
& terwards exchanged his fetters 
« for a mitre; rely on God's pro- 


« yidence, and the interceſſion of 


& the Bleſſed Virgin, to conduct 
* you from ſimilar misfortunes, 
& to equal, if not ſuperior triumph 
£ and exaltation.” This remarka- 


ble prediction, the product of flat- . 


tery or of infatuation, which, had 
it failed, would, with Ximenes 
and its foreteller, have been buried 
in everlaſting oblivion, contributed 
perhaps, like others of ſimilar ten- 
dency, to haſten its own accom- 
liſhment ; and the future regent 
of Spain, like Cromwell of Eng- 
land, prudently tempered policy 
and devotion, and rendering fana- 
ticiſm ſubſervient to the purpoſcs 
of ambition, .converted the ſteps 
of the altar into a footſtool to the 
— ... 
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_ paring to puniſh, with ſignal 
rity, this inſolent traducer of a 


This trait of Spaniſh phiſiogno- 
my ſeems to have eſcaped the aſſi- 


' duous ingenuity, and entertaining 


prolixity of Mr. Lavater, in his 
1 work of the imagination: 

doubt if that ſkilful tranſlator of 
countenances makes ſufficient al- 
lowance for the foreign impreſſions 


and alterations effected by educa- 


tion, ſuperſtition, philoſophy, and 


intereſt, on the human feature. 


By theſe omnipotent innovating ta- 
liſmans, men have been taught to 
counteract and almoſt efface the 
firſt great biaſſes of nature and 
Apel en, and to conceal a rave- 
nous wolf, or the beaked vulture, 


under the gentle ſemblance of a 


lamb, or the mild af of a tur- 


tle dove. This opinion is happily 


illuſtrated by the well-known anec- 
dote of an antient ſage, whoſe 
name eſcapes = recollection; at a 
certain time, he was interrupted 
in one of his diſcourſes by a far- 
caſtic ſneerer, who was paſſing by, 
and uttered the following words: 


«© Let the hoary hypocrite preach 


% up virtue and philoſophical for- 


„ bearance, and cry down carnal - 


& indulgence, as long as he pleaſes, 
„but believe not a word that he 
&* ſays, for I ſee by his face he is 
“ a glutton, and a laſcivious de- 


bauchee, devoted to vice and 


„ criminal Gra himſelf.” 
The provoked diſciples were =_ 


eve- 


preceptor whom they loved with 


veneration, and whoſe character 


they had long looked up to and 
contemplated as the nobleſt model 


of human virtue and perfection: 


« Abſtain from violence,” cried 
| „ 


=? 
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the philoſopher, without a frown, 
% let him depart unmoleſted; 


« however wrong his deductions 
may be, the data on which he 
„ reaſons are not without ſome 
foundation: I was early and 
& ſtrongly inclined to. the vicious 
„ propenſfities he alledges againſt 
* me, and ſhould probably have 
„ been the monſter he deſcribes, 
„ but for the divine precepts of 
* philoſophy, and the preternatu- 
ral influence and interference of 
5 the guardian fpirit that preſided 
over the hour of my birth, en- 
“ courages me to reſiſt the allure- 
& ments of vice, and ſecretly di- 
“ rects all the actions of my lite.” 
I ſhould 
cle with conſiderable ſatisfaction, 
were I able to exculpate Xime- 
nes from the odious guilt of 
religious intolerance, . and bloody 
perſecution ; but the rigid, the in- 
_ exorable impartiality of hiſtory is 
compelled to declare, that a grear, 
and, in many inſtances, an en- 
lightened miniſter, the reformer of 
various abuſes in 7 and ſtate, 
who had puniſned the ſpoilers, 


robbers, and murderers of Mex- 
ico and Peru, with death and con- 


fiſcation, whoſe voice the proud 
oppreſſors of his country trembled 
at and obeyed, was a zealous and 

active. enforcer of the rules of the 
holy office, an unrelenting kindler 
of the fires of the deteſtable inqui- 


ſition, and that he perſonally at- 


tended, with pomp, and apparent 
pleaſure, thoſe abominable auto da 
fes, which took their origin from 
hell. The cauſe of truth might 
perhaps induce me to hear with a 
{mile, or with a ſigh, that his re- 
ligious zeal was fo ſucceſsful as to 
prevail, by argument or by threats, 


revelation. _ ">" hy 5 
J have heard, I have frequently, 
conclude this arti- 
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on three thouſand Mahometans to 


be baptized in one day; but his 
condemning to ſlow fires, numbers 


of unhappy Moreſcoes and Jews, 


who, ſtubborn in the habits of 13 | 


EY? 


religious ſuperſtition, turned with 


horror from the croſs, will hand 


down the name' of the Cardinal 


to after ages, as a bigotted and 
mercileſs tyrant, an enflaver of the 
ſacred rights of conſcience and 
* 13 I 
private opinion, a dealer of death, 
and as he thought, of damnation - 


round the land, on all whom he, 


a creature of frailty and miſtake, 


conſidered as enemies of Divine 
Is 


heard with pleaſure, but without 


conviction, arguments in favour of 


Ximenes, his favourite hero, for- 
cibly delivered, and artfully ar- 


ranged by his countryman, a learn- 
ed and ingenious friend, whoſe 


critical eye may perhaps favour 
this haſty trifle with a peruſal ; but 


had he poſſeſſed the inclination, 
not only to have moderated, but 
to have overthrown the inquiſition, 
however interwoven with the dark 


maxims and ſtern deſpotiſm of thjge 
Spaniſh government. Neither can 
I be of opinion, that any juſtifi- 


* 
3 


J muſt beg leave to ſay that the | 
regent was ſufficiently powerful, -- 


„ 


cation can be fairly deduced from 


an expreſſion made uſe of, in the 
parable of our Saviour, when the 


various gueſts who were bidden to 


abſented themſelves, 


catuiſtry, if compulſion, 


a feaſt, having on various pretences 
meſſengers 


were ſent to viſit the highways, to 
COMPEL OTHERS TO COME IN. 

If reaſoning in defence of reli- 
gious perſecution, often derived 
from this ſtale foundation of popiſn 
it ſan- 
guinary 
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guinary compulſion in matters of 
W opinion, be once received as obli- 
gatory, or even lawful, we then 
gare bound to applaud rather than 
execrate, the torrents of blood, 
which have been ſhed from the 


days of David and Cambyſes, he 


| Roman cruelties exerciſed on the 
primitive chriſtians, or by our an- 
tient Druids, the horrid Spaniſh 
| exterminations in South-America, 
and the bloody St. Bartholomew's 
Day; the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, or the Sicilian Veſpers, 
the laſcivious fury of that tyrant 
Henry the Eighth, the unrelenting 
bigotry of Mary, the proteſtant 
aflociation fires of 1780, and the 
late exaſperated zeal, and conſum- 
ing violence of the Birmingham 
bipots. ew 


Nimenes, with all his © faults, 


had an undoubted claim on the 
| gratitude of Charles the Fifth, in 
every inſtance a vile and odious 
character; the claims of the Spa- 
niſh prelate were better founded, 
and in perſonal worth he far ex- 
celled the oftentatious favourite 
of our eighth Henry: as the Eng- 
liſh Se dul, with a few excep- 
tions, rendered immenſe wealth 
e ſubſervient to the baſe pur- 
poſes 


of ambition, ſenſuality, and 


revenge; but the laſt ſighs of Xi- 
menes, like thoſe of Wolſey, ac- 
„ cuſed the faith of kings,” and 
"his imperial maſter, on his return 
from the Netherlands, diſmiſſed, 
without an interview, this faith- 
ful and incorruptible miniſter, to 


whom he was indebted for the 
proſperous tranquillity of his Spa- 
niſh dominions, with perfidious 
civility and cruel coldneſs, a treat- 
ment the regent did not long ſur- 
vive, for he was at the inſtant 
eighty years old. . 

His tomb is ſtill ſhewn in the 
college of IIdfonſo, which he 
founded at Alcala, and part of the 
epitaph deſcribes his character, in 
the Latin of the age in which he 
lived: „ | 

© Preatextam junxit Sacco, Ga- 

leamque Galero, © 
Frater, Dux, Præſul, Cardi- 
neuſque Pater, i 
Qui virtute ſua junxit diade- 
ma cucullo.“ 

His device emblematic of the 
man, was a rock with an arrolv 
ſhattered to pieces againſt it; the 
motto was Frangitur in ſolido,“ 
which was ſuppoſed to denote his 
ſupreme contempt for the defama- 
tory libels, continually pouring 
forth againſt his adminiſtration : 
firm in conſcious integrity, he 
heard without emotion, the calum- 
nies of his enemies, and the only 
anfwer he vouchſafed to a diſap- 
pointed prieſt, who had publickly 
accuſed him of luxury and pride 
in-his dreſs, was, ſending for the 
trembling divine, and ſhewing him 
a hair-cloth, which whatever his 
external dreſs might be, in neces- 


. fary conformity to rank and cus- 
tom, 


he conſtantly wore next his 
ſkin. | 


